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Forty-First  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Held  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
October  12th  to  15th,  1915 


The  Forty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Correction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  convened  in  the 
Masonic  Temple,  Beading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  12,  at 
7:30  o'clock  when  a  half  hour  was  spent  in  greeting  the  members  and 
citizens  of  Reading,  after  which  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Mr.  D.  A.  Mackin  of  Retreat,  Pa. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Myers  of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  of  Reading 
conducted  the  devotional  services  and  offered  prayer  as  follows: 


Almighty  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  we  come  before  Thee  in  humble  prayer.  We 
know  that  everything  that  is  begun  in  Thy  name  has  Thy  bless- 
ing, and  everything  that  ends  in  Thy  name  has  its  reward. 

Thou  has  told  us  we  can  pray  anywhere  and  for  anything 
and  Thou  wilt  consider,  and  Thou  wilt  send  Thy  answer  whether 
in  approval  or  disapproval. 

We  have  gathered  here  tonight  and  with  assurance  we  bear 
the  causes  of  this  Convention  to  the  throne  of  grace  that  Tnuu 
wilt  consider  it,  and  we  know  Tnou  wilt  pour  out  a  great  blessing 
on  it. 

We  thank  Thee  our  Heavenly  Father  we  have  knowledge  o^. 
Thy  great  love  toward  all  things  like  unto  this  meeting  held  here 
tonignt,  particularly  when  the  prayer  is  made  in  Thy  name. 

We  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world  to  ac- 
complish the  great  work  of  the  cross.  He  went  about  doing  good 
on  the  way  to  the  cross.  He  went  into  the  way-sides,  ±s.a  gave 
us  the  great  example  ot  moral  uplift.  He  reached  down  among 
the  poor,  He  was  the  great  burden  bearer,  He  always  spoke  to 
this  sort  of  people,  He  healed  their  sicknesses,  whether  of  mind 
or  heart. 

Lord  we  pray  for  ourselves,  just  for  ourselves.  When  the 
prayer  of  man  is  made  for  the  sick  and  distressed.  Thy  heart 
wilt  yield  to  that  prayer  made  in  his  behalf. 

Lord  we  pray  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  present  here 
tonight  to  represent  this  Convention  that  they  will  do  their  great- 
est life  work,  to  complete  the  moral  uplift  in  this  State.  Dear 
Lord  we  know  it  is  not  their  thought  that  money  will  do  it  all, 
they  have  used  their  time  and  talent  and  their  personal  efforts 
together  with  their  kind  words  and  kind  deeds,  hand  to  hand  an^ 
heart  to  heart  in  fellowship.  Lord  they  represent  such  a  noble 
cause.  Thine  heart  must  delight  in  it.  Lord  there  are  people  here 
tonight  who  are  thinking  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  mental  defi- 
cient, others  are  interested  in  the  inebriate,  others  are  thinking  of 
the  blind  and  endeavoring  to  bring  light  into  their  world  of  dariv- 
ness.    Others  are  thinljing  of  the  consumptive,  others  are  thinking 
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of  the  homes  where  the  poor  are  housed,  and  others  of  the  in- 
corrigible boy  and  the  great  work  of  compassion  and  reclamation. 
There  are  others  who  are  thinking-  of  the  neglected  and  desertea 
wife  or  children. 

Lord  there  are  so  many  good  causes  that  Thou  must  delight 
in  them,  and  Thou  wilt  say  unto  these  workers,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  This  is  a  great  mission  of  mercy.  Lord  we  would  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  the  County  homes  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  in- 
dustrial homes,  the  hospitals  for  consumptives,  the  asylums  for 
1^"v  iflioti"  o-^rl  itiooT-e-    *v     .n^v-  1"     f  the  Ob i I ri r ,v A  i rl  so- 

cieties and  the  organized  charities.  Lord  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
bless  all  such  organizations  in  this  State  and  great  benefit  may 
result  from  them. 

We  also  ask  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  on  all  assembled  in 
this  Convention.  Bless  these  men  and  women  who  have  come 
among  us.  that  this  Convention  may  be  one  of  delight  as  well  as 
benefit.  May  each  one  be  inspired  to  do  the  work  that  they  have 
to  do,  may  they  know  that  there  is  a  gift  to  give  and  that  is  in 
the  service  of  themselves,  in  the  giving  of  themselves,  that  thev 
may  come  to  know  the  great  reward  of  well  doing.  Lord  hear  us 
in  our  prayer  and  save  us  for  Jesus  sake.  Amen. 

The  President,  Mr.  Mackin  then  made  the  announcement: 
I  have  been  informed  t'hat  the  Hon.  Ira  W.  Stratton,  Mayor  or 
Reading  is  absent  from  the  City,  but  will  appear  at  some  of  the  later 
meetings  of  the  Convention  and  extend  a  glad  hand  to  the  delegates 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing-  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Edward  J  Morris 
President  of  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  will  extend  to  you 
all  a  hearty  welcome. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

MR.  EDWARD  J.  MORRIS'  GREETING. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Honorable  Mayor  is  not  with  us  tonight 
to  extend  to  you  an  official  welcome  to  the  City  of  Reading.  However 
as  you  were  informed  by  your  Chairman,  he  will  be  with  you  at  some 
of  the  future  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  him.  In  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  oi 
Reading,  we  extend  to  you  all  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  as  you  know  a  civic  organization 
and  is  composed  of  manufacturers,  professional  and  business  men  or 
the  City  of  Reading.  One  of  its  many  functions  is  that  of  calling  your 
attention  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  entire  state  and  entire  country 
to  the  many  advantages  that  our  City  posseses.  We  as  citizens  of 
Reading  are  proud  of  our  City,  and  the  abundance  of  good  things  that 
we  are  so  fortunate  in  possessing.  We  call  your  attention  as^I  said 
before  to  our  many  good  qualities.  We  ask  people  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
We  ask  them  to  partake  of  the  only  original  and  genuine  Berks  County 
hospitality.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourselves  the  many  good  things 
nature  has  so  generously  lavished  upon  us.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
While  our  people  here  have  the  reputation  of  being  slow,  they  are  sure 
[footed.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  mere  boasters, 
but  that  we  possess  the  goods. 

Any  work  whose  object  is  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  hardship 
brought  about  by  poverty  should  have  the  undivided  co-operation  ana 
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assistance  of  all  the  people.  Any  oragnization  that  works  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  poverty  as  well  as  the  feeding  of  the  hungry 
should  be  given  serious  consideration,  and  if  we  find  that  our  work 
is  well  and  honestly  done,  we  should  give  them  our  hearty  co-operation. 
We  should  also  give  our  assistance  to  every  movement  that  tends 
toward  uplifting  people  and  make  them  more  self-reliant,,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  may  be  that  they  may  know  there  is  a  chance  for  them 
to  make  an  honest  living. 

I  believe  that  the  establishing  of  public  play  grounds,  public  baths, 
the  cleaning  up  of  back  yards  in  all  portions  of  your  City,  and  the  edu- 
cating of  people  to  clean  up  and  own  their  own  homes  will  in  a  small 
way  go  toward  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty.  We  know  that  much 
of  the  poverty  and  suffering  comes  through  the  fault  of  some  people 
thems  Ives.  We  also  know  that  poverty  comes  to  people  who  are  not 
at  fault,  and  who  have  no  control  over  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  it  about.  1  believe  in  educating  the  former  to  see  the  error 
of  their  ways  to  avoid  suffering  to  themselves  and  their  families  that 
poverty  brings  and  for  the  latter  class,  I  believe  in  making  their  lives 
just  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  There  are  many 
people  not  responsible  for  their  condition,  who  grow  old  without  hav- 
ing accumulated  sufficient  for  their  old  age.  They  should  have  the 
very  best  possible  care  and  good  food — food  that  old  people  can  u=c.  i 
beUeve  that  we  owe  all  this  to  them,  and  I  believe  we  should  give  it  to 
them. 

This  will  no  doubt  eliminate  a  class  of  parasites  who  have  been 
getting  aid  and  have  practically  lived  on  the  County  Poor  Directors 
for  years.  This  has  been  nearly  eliminated  in  the  Berks  County  Dis- 
trict by  the  educating  of  our  Poor  Directors  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispense 
charity,  and  has  resulted  in  a  saving  to  Berks  County  in  the  last  twelve 
years  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  trust  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  your  stay  in  our  City  will  be  a 
pleasant  one  and  that  when  you  leave  us  it  will  be  with  a  feeling  of 
regret,  and  with  the  hope  that  you  will  return,  to  us  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  Applause. 

President:  My  next  very  pleasant  duty  is  to  introduce  to  you.  Miss 
Caroline  deF.  Penniman,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Read- 
ing, and  who  will  extend  a  welcome  to  the  ladies  of  the  Convention 


REMARKS  BY  MISS  CAROLINE  DeF.  PENNIMAN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  extend  a  welcome  not  only  to  the  ladies  of  the  Conven- 
tion,  but  to  the  gentlemen  also.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the 
city  of  Reading.  The  problem  of  the  right  way  to  care  for  the  poor  in 
various  counties  is  no  doubt  very  much  the  same  throughout  the  State. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  in  giving  relief  one  must  be  careful  to 
do  it  wisely  to  avoid  pauperizing  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  have  ascertained  that  real  need  exists  we  must 
be  careful  to  see  that  adequate  help  from  some  source  is  secured.  A 
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good  understanding-  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress and  hearty  co-operation  will  solve  many  of  our  difficulties. 

A  special  problem  that  has  confronted  us  is  the  question  of  legal 
residence  of  some  of  the  applicants  for  relief.  It  is  very  important 
that  each  Poor  District  should  take  care  of  its  own  dependents  and 
not  send  them  to  other  communities  where  they  are  not  legally  entitled 
to  assistance.  Before  sending  a  dependent  family  from  one  county  to 
another,  there  should  be  a  definite  understanding  as  to  how  the  family 
is  to  live  when  they  reach  their  destination.  If  there  are  relatives  or 
friends  or  some  institution  or  agency  that  is  willing  to  receive  them 
and  give  them  necessary  care,  that  should  be  definitely  ascertained  by 
an  investigation  made  before  sending  them.  It  is  a  needless  expense 
upon  the  districts  and  a  hardship  upon  the  poor  themselves  to  be  passed 
along  from  one  place  to  another  without  any  one  having  a  definite  plan 
for  their  care.  Sometimes  with  the  best  of  intentions  differences  of 
opinion  will  arise  hetween  counties  as  to  the  proper  legal  residence  of 
a  given  family.  In  those  cases  it  would  be  well  for  each  to  gather  all 
the  facts  that  they  can  on  the  matter  and  then  to  compare  notes  with 
a  view  to  reaching  an  agreement.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances will  usually  make  it  possible  to  reach  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  Applause. 


This  was  followed  by  a  selection  from  the  Orchestra— "The  Girl 
from  Utah" — Gilbert. 

President:  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  an  old  friend  hom 
you  all  know,  and  who  will  address  you,  the  Hon.  Francis  J  Torrance 
President  if  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania.  Applause! 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

To  me  is  assigned  the  great  honor  and  the  pleasantly  imoortanr 
ta^k  of  responding  to  words  of  welcome  so  ably  delivered  by  "he  pr^ 

Program,  but  fear  it  is  more  to  show  the  kindly  deference  of  the  Com 

ZT\T      1  r  I"         "^'^^  '^"^•^^  '  ^^''^  State's  Charity  sy": 

tem-the  greatest  of  charities  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union-rather  1 
say  m  deference  to  the  high  office  I  hold  than  to  my  ability  to  pJoperlv 
respond  to  this  important  address.  aoiuty  to  properly 

I  never  hear  an  address  of  welcome  but  I  think  of  a  favorite  speech 
Of  my  schoolboy  days.    I  regret  I  cannot  repeat  it  in  full   but  as  far 

his  great  feats  m  the  arena.  He  was  pleasantly  employed,  I  believe  in 
cracking  the  skullg  of  his  adversaries  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  So  is 
reply  ,n  effect  was  that  they,  the  Roman  populace,  gathered  to  do  him 
honor  by  honoring  themselves  and  said-as  the  newspaper  men  of  that 
day  or  now  would  put  it  in  part  "Ye  call  me  Chief,  and  ye  do  well  to 
call  him  Chief  who  for  twelve  long  years  has  met  in  the  Arena,  etc.,  etc." 

And  paraphrasing  the  remarks  of  this  genial  skull  cracker— and  1 
feel  quite  safe  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  at  this  late  day— I  say  to 
you,  you  do  well  to  make  public  acknowledgment  and  give  public  ac- 
claim to  this  earnest  band  of  men  and  women — this  Association  vhich 
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for  forty  years  and  more  has  dealt  with  the  complex  Questions  of  char- 
ity and  penology.  (Forty  years  does  not  apply  to  the  women,  as  you 
will  see  by  a  glance  at  their  faces.) 

Only  those  who  are  intimately  associated  with  the  work  appreciate 
the  vastness  of  charity  that  is  dispensed  and  the  management  of  the 
same  in  Pennsylvania.  When  you  consider  that  one  per  cent  of  our 
population  of  7,500,000  (seven  and  a  half  milUons)  is  cared  for  m  one 
way  or  another  by  the  various  institutions  comprising  the  state's 
charities,  we  at  once  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  cause,  and  the 
important  work  accomplished  by  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
and  causes  represented  by  those  assembled  tonight  in  this  forty-first 
annual  convention.  It  must  also  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  mmds  of 
the  public  how  important  this  work  is  and  how  essential  the  support  of 
that  public  is— how  necessary  the  sympathy  of  the  public  is,  and  how 
beneficial  the  support. 

One  of  the  objects  of  these  annual  gatherings  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  many  demands  of  the  many  classes  of  state  wards  and 
to  show  at  the  same  time  the  progress  attained. 

Public  opinion  is  the  great  lever  for  inaugurating  reforms  ana 
making  advancements.  We  want  public  opinion  aroused  and  we  beg 
a  decent,  conservative  agitation  directing  this  public  opinion  so  that  it 
may  crystalize  in  an  emphatic  support  of  more  and  better  laws  for  the 
poor,  the  insane  and  other  dependents  in  their  many  grades  or  classes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  failure  of  passage  of  many  bills  is  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge— I  will  not  say  ignorance,  for  that  is  an  ugly  word— of 
their  importance,  or  necessity  in  the  various  lines  they  are  aiming  to 
benefit. 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  give  publicity  to  the  work  at 
hand — the  great  cause  of  charity  in  its  many,  many  phases  and  to  ask 
an  attentive  public  to  become  an  interested  public,  giving  aid,  and 
as  I  say,  in  urging,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry,  the  enactment  of 
additional  laws. 

This  is  truly  an  unselfish  body  of  men  and  women.  Their  aim  is  to 
help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story 
in  the  life  of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum. 

"He  was  a  great  advertiser.  He  took  his  circus  to  England  many 
years  ago.  Circuses  were  not  at  all  popular  at  that  time,  they  were 
certainly  immoral  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England  some  years 
ago  but  as  I  said  before  Mr.  Barnum  was  a  great  advertiser,  and  he 
knew  the  means  to  employ  to  get  the  people  on  his  side.  He  knew  what 
It  meant  to  get  the  Church  of  England's  approval,  so  he  gave  a  dinner 
to  which  he  invited  some  of  the  citizens  and  the  clergy,  and  he  made 
them  all  very  comfortable.  Some  people  can  be  reached  through  their 
pockets  and  some  through  their  stomachs.  After  dinner  was  over  and 
everybody  was  feeling  good,  one  conservative  minister  of  the  Churoh 
of  England  stood  up  and  sa'id — "Mr.  Barnum,  you  are  not  a  bad  sort 
of  fellow  after  all,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  see  you  in 
heaven,"  to  which  Mr.  Barnum  replied,  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
you  are  there."  (Applause.) 
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The  application  of  this  story  is  that  you  will  see  these  people  of  this 
Association  up  in  Heaven  providing  you  are  there,  and  providing-  fur- 
ther that  you  lend  your  help  to  the  cause  of  Pennsylvania's  charities 
here  so  ably  represented  tonight. 

Don't  get  the  impression  from  my  remarks  that  we  are  pessimistic 
about  the  status  of  the  cause  for  we  have  accomplished  much.  But 
like  Oliver  Twist,  we  want  more  and  we  want  it  for  the  very  class  that 
Charles  Dickens  so  ably  and  pathetically  represented  in  that  workhouse 
story  and  which  thanks  to  his  pathos  and  satire,  worked  such  reforms 
in  the  poor  laws  of  England  and  their  administration  in  his  day. 

We  appropriated  through  the  session  of  1915,  for  the  two  years  next 
ensuing  as  follows: 

For  charities   $16,033,078.86 

For   education    19,816,394.70 

For  highways,   commonly   called   good   roads ..  $8,848,771.42 

The  forty-two  cents  is  what  good  roads  would  get,  df  it  were  left 
to  me,  until  I  had  made  suitable  provision  for  all  the  feeble-minded  and 
indigent  insane  of  the  commonwealth.  I  am  aware  that  I  do  not  strike 
a  popular  chord  when  I  attack  good  roads.  Every  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile, even  a  Ford_  is  bound  to  be  my  sworn  enemj^;  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  this  enmity,  I  must  Ion  behalf  of  my  friends,  the 
indigent  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  who  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, call  public  attention  to  what  I  am  constrained  to  term  their 
neglect.  The  surplus  population  of  the  various  hospitals,  asylums 
and  institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  feeble- 
minded, is  the  best  possible  e"\'idence  of  the  crying  necessity  for  more 
housing  facilities.  The  rated  capacity  of  the  state  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums for  the  insane  is  9071  with  every  available  bit  of  space  occupied 
while  the  total  population  now  in  these  various  places  is  nearly  11,000. 
You  see  at  a  glance  the  large  percentage  of  over-crowding. 

As  to  the  feeble-minded  the  rated  capacity  in  the  institutions 
caring  for  this  class  is  3025,  with  every  possible  bed  and  every  space 
occupied.  The  population  in  these  institutions  on  May  31st,  was  350V 
and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  The  worst  of  this  over-crowding  of  the 
feeble-minded  is  at  one  institution.  Polk,  with  a  gross  inmate  capac- 
ity of  1350,  and  where  1800  inmates  are  now  being  cared  for  and  with 
a  waiting  list  of  nearly  300  actually  certified  as  fit  subjects  of  this 
place.  In  contemplating  this  subject  I  speak  only  of  state  institutions 
and  the  above  figures  apply  only  to  public  institutions.  My  desire  is 
that  you  shall  be  fully  impressed  by  these  figures. 

What  we  do  for  our  public  charges  we  do  well.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  no  state  successfully  rivals  us  in  this  respect,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  to  our  credit  that  we  neglect  these  unfortunate  ones.  Their  con- 
dition is  lamentable  and  their  condition  with  little  or  no  warning  may 
be  ours,  so  even  from  a  selfish  viewpoint  we  should  provide  sufficiently 
for  them  for  who  knows  but  that  we  may  be  providing  for  ourselves,  and 
herein  is  where  the  public  has  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  We  must  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  importance  of  this  cause  and 
arouse  th^-m  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty  toward  it.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  good  roads — I  remember  reading  in  a  very  old  woi'k  on  history  tnat 
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the  intelligence  of  a  community  at  that  early  period  was  gauged  by 
the  condition  of  the  roads,  poor  roads  of  course  indicating  a  lower  grade 
of  intelligence  or  cultivation  of  the  population  than  where  good  roads 
obtained.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should  build  these  good  roaas  at 
the  expense  of  our  unfortunate  fellowman.  I  say  again  I  am  not  against 
the  good  roads  policy,  but  first  I  am  for  the  sick  man — sick  in  mind 
or  sick  in  body,  lying  by  the  wayside — whether  the  road  be  good  or 
bad_  and  seeking  care  and  help. 

A  strong  lobby  prevented  the  passage  at  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  an  Act  that  would  have  put  into  the  State  Treasury  enough  money 
to  largely  provide  for  this  shortage  of  quarters  for  the  unfortunate 
classe-s  I  above  mentioned. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  automobile  license  fees.  We 
must  educate  the  motorists  to  be  less  selfish  and  to  assume  a  little 
more  of  the  burdens  they  create  and  lessen  thereby  the  burdens 
of  others.  Let  us  give  publicity  to  these  matters  in  order 
that  simple  justice  may  be  done  and  that  the  fair  name  of 
Pennsylvania  may  not  be  sullied  by  the  charge  that  she  does  not  do 
as  well  or  deal  fairly  by  all  her  dependents  atid  defectives.  I  mus' 
say  with  regret  that  in  this  one  respect  we  are  lacking  and  therefore 
culpable.  As  a  rule  we  give  generously  and  wisely.  The  munificence 
of  the  state  in  the  treatment  of  the  financing  the  various  charities  is 
unapproached  by  any  other  state  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  in 
general  our  system  is  best  and  affords  the  most  direct  help  to  the 
afflicted  of  the  several  classes.  This  system,  which  we  employ  in  the 
work,  we  are  proud  to  hear  referred  to  as  the  Pennsylvania  System;  it 
gives  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  the  local  interest  and  it  secures 
the  services  and  the  financial  support  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
forthcoming. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  of  money  is  liberally  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  to  its  semi-state  and  private  charities,  and  it  is 
more  than  met  by  sums  generously  contributed  by  the  public,  lietter 
than  this,  the  willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts  as  well  as  brainy  heads, 
that  are  united  to  distribute  the  money  and  manage  the  homes  and 
hospitals  give  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  afflicted  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  attained.  A  partnership  altogether  commendable — profitable — 
helpful. 

Much  beneficial  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the  last  lew  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Asembly:  much  however,  was  lost,  and  much  is 
still  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  and  its  dependents.  An  able 
representative  in  the  Cause  of  Charity  will  speak  at  this  Convention 
and  tell  you  of  what  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  and  I 
shall  neither  encroach  upon  his  time  nor  yours  to  duplicate  the  work. 
Briefly,  however,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  of  the  measures 
that  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charties  believes  most  essential  and 
should  have  public  support  with  the  hope,  in  fact  the  belief,  that  this 
support  will  have  much  to  do  with  their  final  enactment. 

We  especially  believe  an  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  sys- 
tem of  charities  is  the  adoption  of  a  Sterilization  Bill.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  as  we  have  repeatedly  introduced 
preventing  the  pi-ocreation  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  other  defectives 
would  be  of  untold  value.    We  need  public  support  of  this  matter. 
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To  complete  the  State's  System  a  much  needed  institution  is  a 
State  Home  for  Incurables.  We  have  a  most  distressing  number  of 
applicants  for  such  an  institution.  "We  have  no  proper  place  to  send 
them.  A  bill  for  such  purpose  was  lost  at  the  last  General  Assembly. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  most  humane  object  will  meet  with  success  on 
its  next  introduction  at  Harrisburg.  We  believe  the  passage  of  a  Bill 
providing  a  system  for  pensioning  deserving  employees  in  state  and 
county  institutions  would  be  most  beneficial.  It  would  result  in  a 
better  class  of  attendants  being  available.  The  Bill  would  have  for  its 
objects  the  dual  purpose  of  obtaining  this  better  class  of  employees 
and  would  relieve  the  institution  employing  them  by  an  automatic 
discharge  or  retirement  at  a  given  age  or  period  of  service,  therefore 
relieving  the  institution  of  the  burden  of  keeping  employees  in  places 
after  their  usefulness  has  ceased.  A  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  lost, 
much  to  our  regret,  at  the  last  session.  Such  a  bill  covering  depart- 
mental employees  was  passed  and  should  blaze  the  way  for  institutional 
attaches. 

All  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  City  or 
County  Institution  know  how  hard  it  is  to  dispose  of  an  old  employee. 
Through  sympathy,  false  sympathy,  we  keep  them  on  our  pay  roll.  It 
seems  heartless  that  we  should  dismiss  them.  Sometimes  I  think  too, 
we  feel  obligated  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  higher  duty  than  this  to  those  in 
charge  in  these  institutions.  I  spoke  about  this  several  years  ago  in 
several  conventions.  If  we  could  pension  these  people,  if  we 
could  have  a  system  of  pensioning  so  that  when  they  reach  a  given 
age,  we  could  dismiss  them  from  the  institution,  no  objection  would 
be  voiced  in  that  institution  or  any  other.  This  work  is  not  like  a 
business,  and  we  cannot  get  as  many  people  who  will  do  it  for  love, 
so  if  we  provided  a  system  of  pensioning  all  of  our  employees  so  that 
these  people  might  retire  and  would  not  be  a  charge  in  any  of  the 
various  institutions  in  which  they  have  served  for  many  years,  it 
would  better  conditions. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  state  system  of  workhouses 
would  be  valuable  addition  to  the  penal  system  of  the  State.  Much  to 
our  regret  the  Bill  for  this  purpose,  which  was  introduced  at  the  last 
session  was  lost.  We  will  hope  most  earnestly  for  better  fortune,  for  a 
similar  Bill  at  a  future  date. 

A  few  more  words.  I  was  thinking  I  was  like  a  minister  I  once 
heard  of,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  friends  of  the  cloth,  he  had 
preached  a  lengthy  sermon  and  his  hearers  were  bored. 

Before  the  end  of  the  service  he  said,  I  want  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  meet  me  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  proceed  with  me  into  the 
vestry  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the  minister  kept  looking  for  his  friends, 
but  he  found  that  only  one  man  had  done  as  he  asked,  and  that  man 
was  a  stranger,  so  he  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  "  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  The  man  replied,  "You  said  for  the  bored 
to  come  forward,  and  I  certainly  was  bored."  Applause. 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  D.  A.  MACKIN 

Charity  in  its  innumerable  phases,  has  once  more  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  it  is  my  great  honor,  to  have  been  chosen  to  preside  at  this. 
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the  Forty-First  Annual  Convention,  of  the  "Association  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  Charities,  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  take  up  the  duties  as  left  off  by  my  predecessors,  with  a  feeling 
of  t^  deepest  appreciation,  for  having  been  the  honored  choice  of  my 
associates,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  for  the  success  of  our 
efforts,  this  year,  in  the  treatment  of  the  many  questions  which  shall 
arise. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  every  mans'  mind,  the  abstract  sub- 
ject becomes  strikingly  concrete,  when  viewed  through  the  perspective 
of  his  personal  interest. 

So  I  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  saying  that  in  general  questions  of 
charity,  the  many  enlightening  suggestions,  and  broadening  points  of 
view  presented  to  the  public,  I  find  myself  inevitably  narrowmg  rnem 
down  to  the  Almshous,e,  and  its  place  among  the  charity  dispensing 
Institutions  of  the  future. 

The  consideration  of  the  objective  side  of  Almshouse  worK,  re- 
sulting from  personal  observation  and  impression,  or  a  sequence  of 
periodic  conferences,  has  been  discussed  from  every  conceivable  point 
in  newspapers  and  magazine  articles,  and  before  the  hundreds  of  con- 
vened associations. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  past  twenty  years  has  brought  about 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  handling  Pauperism. 

Managers  and  Directors  of  the  Poor,  boast  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  has  been  so  re-constructed,  if  not  virtually  reformed,  that  the 
indigent  himself,  not  the  public,  is  the  greatest  beneficiary. 

And  yet  the  many  changes  that  have  been  wrought,  while  they 
have  placed  the  workhouse  of  the  past  among  the  relics  of  antiquity, 
and  raised  the  modern  Almshouse  to  a  prominent  place,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  Social  Aids,  still  the  ever  changing  conditions,  kaleldescopic 
in  their  shifting  phases,  call  for  the  deepest  thought,  and  the  keenest 
resourcefulness,  in  bringing  about  the  perfection  that  will  measure 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  American  efficiency. 

So  in  order  to  meet  the  many  exigencies  of  moder.i  growth,  and 
progress,  the  manager  of  an  Almshouse  finds  himself  called  upon  to 
become  a  student  of  all  types  of  human  nature,  and  dereliction,  per- 
forming the  diverse  duties  of  provider,  counselor,  monitor,  detective, 
secretary,  banker,  in  a  word  advisor  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  finally  to  become  the  very  spirit  of  the  Institution,  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  depends. 

The  practical  side  of  Almshouse  development,  has  been  discussed 
thoroughly  in  former  years,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  when 
it  is  managed  financially,  in  the  clear-headed  business  fashion  of  this 
age  of  highest  efficiency,  when  the  resources  of  the  tax  payers  are  so 
utilized  that  every  dollar  expended  secures  telling  results,  then  indeed 
the  great  step  is  gained,  and  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  less 
practical,  but  quite  as  essential  side,  the  well  being  of  the  spirit. 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  recreation,  because  oi 
the  flattering  results  obtained.^^  ,    «  ™ 
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Discipline  is  a  tiling-  to  be  feared,  when  enforced  on  the  rebellious, 
but  when  life  has  been  made  a  bit  more  endurable,  by  an  occasional 
concert,  good  books,  and  magazines,  law  and  order  follow  naturally  ni 
recreations  peaceful  wake. 

And  yet  I  wonder  if  those  outside  of  the  circle  of  Institution  woi».  - 
ers,  realize  what  a  tremendous  task  it  is  to  comfortably  house  and 
make  for  the  bodily  and  mental  comfort  of  the  present  day  Almshouse 
population. 

A  decade  ago,  we  might  say  only  three  or  four  nationalities  were 
represented,  but  today  each  locality  by  virtue  of  its  separate  indus- 
tries has  its  own  peculiar  class  of  physically  unfit,  and  the  Institution 
as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  a  distinctly  cosmopolitan  gathering. 

In  all  well  managed  organizations,  in  business  and  philanthropy 
alike,  perfection  or  at  least  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  the  goal  to 
be  desired.  ,  . 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  our  work  know  tna.L  ine 
Ultimate  oringing  about  of  the  highest  results,  rests  on  the  proper 
classification  of  these  many  types,  nationalities,  and  forms  of  mental 
and  physical  disability. 

The  placing  of  each  man,  so  that  he  is  a  companion  or  help,  not  an 
undesirable  drawback  to  his  neighbors'  happiness.  These  and  hundreds 
of  others,  are  some  of  the  daily  problems  which  confront  the  superin- 
tendent. 

And  so  I  might  continue  endlessly  recounting  and  exploiting  the 
perplexities  of  my  own  particular  hobby  but  instead  of  idly  wishing, 
or  trusting  to  the  future  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  diffi'culties,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  a  few  improvements,  which  may  come  to  us  sooner  through 
the  paths  of  Legislation. 

If  constitutional,  I  would  suggest  some  effective  means  whereby 
undesirable  cases,  such  as  chronic  alcoholics,  tramps,  etc.,  should  be 
prevented  from  using  the  Almshouse  as  a  temporary  shelter  during  the 
winter  months,  when  their  labor  cannot  be  utilized  profitably  and  leav- 
ing it  in  the  spring,  or  at  their'own  convenience. 

Then  also,  we  all  know  the  rank  injustice  of  placing  persons,  suf- 
fering from  veneral  diseases,  among  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  comfort  that  can  be  afforded  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  municipalities  and  hospitals  that  are  re- 
ceiving State  aid,  should  be  forced  to  provide  places  of  treatment,  for 
these  unfortunate  outcasts  of  society. 

As  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  I  suggest  that  under  the- 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  a  meeting  be  held  of  the 
officials  of  the  Almhouse  of  the  State,  having-  in  view  the  adoption  of 
a  more  elaborate  system  of  statistical  reports,  covering  all  valuable 
data,  with  reference  to  inmates  of  Almhouses. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  successfully  deal  with  the  question  of 
Pauperism,  it  is  essential,  to  have  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 

In  other  words,  it  is  time  that  we  consider  the  matter  from  the 
stand  point  of  prevention,  rather  than  devote  all  our  energy  to  the 
rather  simple  question  of  housing  and  caring  for  the  material  side. 
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And  finally,  the  suggestion  has  arisen  at  former  conventions, 
that  we  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  expense  of  our 
Association.* 

After  due  deliberation,  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  effective  meas- 
ure would  be  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act,  authorizing  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  to  pay  a  proper  assessment,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Association. 

In  a  small  way  I  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  big  questions  of 
my  own  particular  work,  and  in  the  learned  addresses  that  are  to  fol- 
low, I  feel  that  many  of  them  will  be  comprehensively  covered  and 
discussed. 

The  speakers  whom  we  have  been  so  fortunate  in  securing  repre- 
sent some  of  the  most  active  laborers,  in  our  field  of  charitable  en- 
deavor. 

We  have  tried  to  vary  the  programme,  so  that  each  phase  of  activ- 
ity will  be  discussed  authoratively,  and  in  such  manner  that  this  con- 
vention will  brighten  or  throw  light  on  the  future  of  every  field  of 
effort. 

The  addresses  of  welcome  which  you  have  heard,  leave  nothing  to 
be  said  or  desired,  so  I  shall  only  supplement  them  with  the  personal 
greeting  of  myself  and  my  fellow  officers,  in  extending  to  you  all  the 
warmest  welcome.  (Applause.) 

The  Germania  Orchestra  then  rendered  a  selection  San  Diego  (A 
Coronado  Serenade)  Edwards. 

'Sir.  Roderus:  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  should  like  to  present  at 
this  time. 

President:  I  see  no  objection. 

Resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  Roderus.  (A  copy  of  the  Resolution  was 
not  furnished  for  the  Proceedings.) 

Dr.  Wolfe:    I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
A  delegate:  I  second  the  motion. 

President:  I  think  that  will  probably  come  under  the  head  of  new 
business. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Roderus  was  overruled  by  the 
Chairman  as  not  being  in  order. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9:00  o'clock  Wednesday  morning 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Mackin.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Rob- 
ert M.  Blackburn,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading, 
Pa. 

Our  Lord,  Our  Lord,  how  excellent  Is  Thy  name  in  all  the 
earth,  who  hast  set  Thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  When  I  con- 
sider Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  and  stars 
which  Thou  hast  ordained. 

What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son 
of  man.  that  Thou  visitest  him? 

For  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  ana  honor.     Thou  madest  him  to 
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have  dominion  over  the  work  of  Thy  hands;  Thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  We  thank  Thee  our  Heavenly  Father  that 
you  gavest  us  dominion  over  all  the  other  objects  of  creation. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  provided  for  us  a  way 
of  escape  from  sin,  enabling  us  by  Thy  power  to  overcome  the 
evil  one. 

Now,  as  we  are  assembled  to  consider  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding for  humanity  that  has  been  marred  by  sin,  Lord  we  hope 
thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  consideration  of  these  problems  and  show 
us  the  way  to  deal  wisely  with  our  fellow-men  who  are  down 
and  out,  and  who  have  not  had  the  same,  spiritual,  nicuLai  ana 
moral  advantages  that  we  have  been  blessed  with. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  encourage  these  workers 
who  are  giving  their  time  to  this  work  of  love,  and  iiKe  unto 
the  work  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  and  went  about  doing. 

Lord  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless  them  in  their  various 
_fields  of  endeavor,  that  thes'  may  be  able  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems that  confront  them.  We  thank  thee  for  the  ability  to  serve. 
Help  us  to  do  this  work  whole  heartedly.  O  Lord  God,  we  pray 
Thee  that  we  may  put  forth  every  effort  towards  the  prevention 
of  poverty  and  crime  and  that  we  may  seek  to  better  conditions 
morally,  socially  and  industrially,  so  that  these  people  may  be 
lifted  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 

Bless  us  as  we  stand  before  Thee  and  consult  one  another 
that  we  may  act  wisely  and  generously  and  in  a  spirit  of  brother- 
ly love,  for  Christ  sake.  Amen. 

This  was  followed  by  a  contralto  solo  by  Miss  Florence  Kershner — 
entitled  "What  the  Chimney  Sang."  The  words  were  written  by  Bret 
Harte  and  the  music  by  Gertrude  Griswold. 

Rev.  Wm.  O.  Laub  then  sang  a  bass  solo — the  title  of  which  was  "I 
pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  more  light." 

Both  of  these  selections  were  much  appreciated  by  the  Convention. 


President:  I  desire  to  announce  the  following  committees: 

Auditing  Committee  Dr.  C.  B.  Mayberry,  Retreat,  Pa. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  p.  q.  Cober,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  Fayette,  Pa. 
T.  J.  Mumford,  Centralia,  Pa.  Thomas  Grier,  Dickson,  Pa. 

Committee  on  Officers.  j,  m.  Stauffer,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

Dr.  PI.  J.  Sommer,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  Brown,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

John  B.  Clark,  Luzerne,  Pa.  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting 

George  W.  Ibaugh,  Rockport,  Pa.  ^ 

E.  M.  Ainsley,  Indiana,  Pa.  ^'^"^^^^     i^^^^^'  Chairman,  Wilkes- 

Frank  P.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa.      Barre,  Pa. 

J.  M.  B.  McRobb,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Mrs.  E.  S.  Lindsay,  Warren,  Pa. 
M.  Brady,  Warren,  Pa.  Chailes  F.  Loesel,  Erie,  Pa. 

Committee  on    Resolutions         Mrs.  Adelaide  Comfort,  West 
Hon.  Frederick  Fuller,  Scranton,  Pa.    Chester,  Pa. 
Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  ±-a.  I.  N.  Dixon,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Susan  Williard,  Indiana,  Pa.    Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Polk,  Pa. 
Albert  P.  Roderus,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Willard  Matthews,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe,  Taylorstown,  Pa.  loel  H.  Krick,  Reading,  Pa. 

President:  We  also  desire  to  hear  from  any  person  who  has  any 
suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Convention  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
meeting  next  year. 


President:  I  think  we  are  all  particularly  interested  in  the  first 
subject  we  have  before  the  Convention  th's  morning.    We  have  for  our 
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speaker  one  who  brings  with  liis  subject  a  long  experience  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  He  will  tell  us  something  about  the  inmates  of 
insane  institutions  and  he  has  had  an  experience  of  more  than  15  years 
in  the  County.  I  tal^e  particular  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Chas.  is. 
Mayberr5%  Physician  in  charge  of  Hospitals,  ■  Retreat,  Pa.,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  tlie  question — ^"Are  the  Counties  and  Poor  Districts 
favorable  to  entire  state  care  of  mental  defectives;  if  so,  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  present  County  Hospitals." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  INSANE. 

Some  Desirable  Changes  in  the  Method  of  Care  and  Treatment. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Mayberry,  Physician  in  Charge  of  Hoispitals,  Retreat,  Pa. 

The  almost  universal  interest  manifested  in  the  care  of  the  insane 
at  the  present  time  and  the  frequent  demands  made  for  changes  in  the 
methods  used,  are  my  excuses  for  bringing  the  subject  of  insanity  to 
your  attention.  Instead  of  adhering  closely  to  the  subject  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  upon  your  programme,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
discussing  the  duty  of  the  State  to  those  who  are  mentally  effected, 
from  a  more  comprehensive  stand  point,  and  shall  incidentally  devote 
some  attention  to  the  question  suggested.  The  reason  for  this  course 
lies  in  the  greater  importance  and  interest  involved  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive discussion  than  in  the  limited  subject  of  State  and  County 
Care. 

Among  the  problems  presented  to  society  at  the  present  time,  there 
Is  none  which  offers  greater  difficulties  in  its  solution  tlian  ine  care  of 
those  who  have  become  insane.  Far  reaching  in  its  scope,  insanity  em- 
braces among  its  victims  those  from  every  stratum  of  life;  the  rich  and 
the  poor;  the  educated  and  illiterate,  the  refined  and  those  who  lack 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  marks  of  civilization;  the  moral  and  the  sub- 
jects of  vicious  habits;  all  join  in  making  up  the  vast  aggregate  of  the 
mentally  affected.  In  a  large  part  of  the  cases,  from  its  essential  na- 
ture, chronic  in  its  course,  it  severs  the  domestic  relation,  disturbs 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  and  strikes  at  the  very  foundations 
of  society  itself.  Increasing  in  extent  with  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion— an  increase  which  is  partly  only  apparent  and  partly  real — its 
subjects  have  come,  among  the  indigent  classes,  to  include  a  great  army 
of  dependents  whose  future  can  only  be  one  of  mental  oblivion  until 
they  are  relieved  by  death.  Its  victims,  ostracized  fx-om  society  owing 
to  the  intractable  nature  of  their  condition  require  special  provision  for 
their  care,  not  only  for  their  welfare,  but  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  society  at  large.  The  fulfillment  of  thid  necessity  has  long  been 
difficult  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  made 
have  been  well  known  to  you  all.  For  years  the  State,  while  permitting 
the  care  of  certain  classes  of  the  insane  in  alms-houses,  made  no  finan- 
cial provision  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  who  were  cared  for  in 
other  than  State  institutions.  Recognizing  the  limitations  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  State  Institutions  and  appreciating  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  those  cared  for  by  counties  and  municipalities,  the 
legislature  passed  two  different  Acts  in  1895  and  1897  by  which  a  per 
capita  allowance  was  made  for  patients  rnaintained  in  properly  equip- 
ped institutions  constructed  and  operated  by  counties,  cities  and  poor 
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districts.  Under  the  second  of  these  Acts,  suggested  by  the  so-called 
Wisconsin  System,  the  local  institutions  are  administered  at  present. 
Judging  from  the  comparatively  small  financial  aid  provided,  and  from 
another  Act  which  had  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  we  may  infer  that 
in  the  original  plan  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane  alone  was  contem- 
plated, and  that  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  acute  insanity  was  not 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  proposed  institutions.  The 
failure  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficient  capacity,  however,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  condition,  forced  upon  the  non-state  institutions  the 
treatment  of  the  acute,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  The 
law  provides  that  when  a  person  becomes  insane,  he  may  be  committed 
to  an  institution,  either  State  or  district,  by  several  different  methods. 
One  of  these  is  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  under  the  Act  of  1S81, 
upon  tlie  application  of  relatives  of  the  patient  or  other  persons  in- 
terested. In  assuming-  the  authority  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  liberty 
and  coniine  him  in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  usually  without  his 
consent  and  against  his  will,  the  State  at  the  same  time  accepts  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  patient  to  place  him  in  such  surroundings  as  to  Dring 
about  his  restoration  to  normal  mentality  if  possible,  and  if  this  can 
not  be  accomplished,  to  provide  environments  which  will  conduce  to 
his  well-being  and  comfort.  As  Poor  Directors  of  this  State  you  as- 
sume a  double  normal  obligation  to  the  insane,  first  that  which  falls  to 
every  unit  in  the  body  politic,  and  second  the  special  responsibility 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  you  is  vested  the  authority  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  the  law.  The  question  as  to  whether  this  moral 
obligation  is  being  fulfilled  resolves  itself  into  the  general  one  of  the 
merits  of  methods  used  in  care  and  treatment,  or  in  other  words  is  the 
State  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  the  relief  of  its  insane  wards?  Taking 
as  the  criterion  of  success  the  actual  restoration  of  the  curable  insane 
to  a  normal  condition,  I  believe  the  a)30ve  question  should  be  answered 
In  the  negative — ^the  results  are  not  as  good  as  they  could  be  made. 
The  reasons  which  necessitate  this  apparently  dajnaging  admission  will 
be  considered  later.  The  relative  advantages  of  State  and  County  care 
can  play  but  little  part  in  this  discussion  and  may  not  in  any  way 
be  raised  to  a  question  of  great  importance,  it  is  hardly  necessary  I 
believe,  to  say  that  the  Poor  Directors  of  the  State  would  willingly 
resign  the  additional  burdens  forced  upon  them  by  the  law  and  inade- 
quate methods  pursued  for  years  by  those  in  control  of  our  State 
Legislatures.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  brief  discussion  to  compare 
the  relative  merits  of  State  and  local  care.  State  care  has  not,  thus  far, 
offered  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  in  the  care  of 
the  insane.  In  passing  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  the  propor- 
tion of  those  received  who  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
again  take  up  the  duties  of  life  is  as  large  in  the  local,  as  in  the  State 
institutions;  the  death  rate  has  been  quite  as  small  in  the  former  as 
in  the  latter;  the  general  comfort  and  contentment  has  been  fully  as 
great,  and  the  casualty  list  has  never  been  more  fomidable.  I  may  here 
remark,  with  no  desire  to  criticize,  that  when  in  a  single  year  fifty-five 
persons  have  died  from  suicide  and  other  violent  causes  in  the  iristi- 
tution  of  a  neighboring  state — 'Wholly  under  State  care — it  may  fairly 
be  asked  whether  the  Mecca  in  even  the  custodial  care  of  the  insane 
has  been  reached. 
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That  science  and  humanity  both  demand  radical  modifications  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  that  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  opportune  time  to  accomplish  these,  all  who  have  given  the 
subject  serious  study  will  admit.  It  is  my  object  to  point  out  to  your 
Association  some  of  the  changes  which  would  not  only  rebound  to  the 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  but  would  result  in  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  insanity  and  to  his  de- 
serted and  impoverished  family.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  change 
from  local  to  State  care  will  not,  per  se,  accomplish  the  desired  modi- 
fications and  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  alone  will  leave  us  es- 
sentially where  we  are. 

Insanity  is  not  a  disease  but  a  combination  of  symptoms,  chieny 
mental  in  Character.  The  mind  is  not  material.  It  is  either  an  imma- 
terial entity  or  it  is  a  function  of  matter.  In  eithrr  case  irregular  men- 
tal action  is  an  effect  and  therefore  presumes  a  cause.  The  ideas  of  a 
demoniacal  possession  and  similar  superstitions  belong  to  past  ages  and 
have  "no  place  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century.  Experience,  to 
those  who  are  constantly  called  upon  to  treat  mental  cases,  points  clear- 
ly and  definitely  to  the  belief  that  physical  disturbance  is  a  result  of 
the  disorder  of  physical  organs.  Any  physician  in  an  institution  for  the 
insane  has  the  proof  of  this  fact  presented  to  him  by  the  rapid  recov- 
ery from  the  mental  disturbance  following  a  coi'rect  physical  diagnosis 
and  successful  treatment.  The  underlying  conditions  which  act  as 
causative  factors  in  the  production  of  insanity  are  extremely  general 
and  may  involve  the  integrity  of  any  of  the  important  organs  of  the 
body.  Besides  these  physical  indications  the  great  field  of  moral  care, 
hygiene,  etc.,  are  of  vast  importance.  From  what  has  been  said,  there- 
fore, it  is  evideji,-.  that  there  can  be  no  specific  treatment  for  mental 
alienation,  but  that  each  case  must  be  studied  individually  and  the 
indication  must  be  met  in  accordance  with  the  underlying 
physical  basis  and  the  form  of  mental  irregularity  presented.  I  would 
say  here  that  the  special  treatment  for  the  insane,  of  which  you  have 
heard,  as  probably  understood  by  you  has  no  existence  in  fact.  The 
use  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  mental  cases — abuse  as  well  as  use — 
dates  back  as  far  as  Bethlehem  of  old,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  its 
real  value  been  appreciated  and  its  use  limited  to  rational  indications. 
It  is  not  a  mysterious  means  by  which  marvelous  cures  are  affected 
among  the  insane;  it  is  not  a  method  known  only  to  those  within  the 
walls  of  State-controlled  institutions;  it  is  not  a  cure-all  adapted 
indiscriminately  to  all  cases  where  mental  integrity  is  affected;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hydrotherapy  consists  of  very  ordinary  and  simple 
procedures,  utilized,  I  believe,  in  at  least  some  of  its  forms,  in  every 
institution  where  the  insane  of  the  various  classes  are  treated  to-day. 

The  first  modification  in  the  methods  used  in  the  care  of  the  insane 
arises  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  mental  alienations  is  not  a 
predestined  calamity  but  a  preventable  condition.  Indeed,,  in  the  wiiole 
field  of  medicine  there  is  no  form  of  abnormal  manifestation  more 
quickly  and  surely  amenable  to  preventive  measures  than  is  insanity. 
The  essential  characteristics  which  make  up  the  individual  at  birth 
differ  very  materially  in  various  units.  These  peculiarities  may  result 
Irom  the  transmission  of  hereditary  tendencies,  or  from  faulty  de- 
velopment, and  in  either  case  may  be  followed  by  a  weakness  of  resist- 
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ance  to  abnormal  changes.  Not  infrequently  a  weakness  of  this  Kind, 
involving-  some  one  or  more  of  the  great  organic  systems  of  the  body, 
will  be  transmitted  through  one  family  for  generations  as  is  often 
observed  by  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  a  family  tree.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  progenitors  of  a  child,  and  a 
thorough  study  of  the  individual  himself  will  afford  a  certain  guide  as 
to  the  nature  of  such  lines  of  least  resistance  as  are  present,  and  will 
indicate  the  dangers  imminent  in  the  future.  Once  determined,  these 
facts  will  point  out  to  the  intelligent  observer  the  rocks  and  reefs  which 
He  in  the  course  of  the  child  during  passage  through  the  critical 
periods  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  By  proper  guidance  during  the 
developmental  periods,  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in  school  life, 
the  regulation  of  occupations  and  diversions,  and  care  in  the  habits 
acquired,  together  with  intelligent  medical  attention  directed  towards 
the  physical  side  of  its  being,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  men- 
tal breakdowns  of  childhood  and  adolescence  may  be  avoided^.  No 
where  may  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  "mens  sana  in  copore  sane"  be 
illustrated  more  forcibly  than  in  the  principles  involved  in  the  prevention 
of  insanity,  and  nowhere  is  the  importance  of  this  truth  greater.  The 
terrible  scourge  now  classified  as  dementia  praecox — a  condition  wliich 
is  taking  from  their  homes  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  early 
adolescent  period  every  year,  and  consigning  them  to  the  chronic  wards 
of  insane  asylums,  may  by  the  early  and  intelligent  study  of  the  in- 
dividual tendencies,  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  the  causative 
factors  involved  in  each  case,  be  in  many  cases  avoided.  Essentially 
chronic  in  its  nature,  its  course  is  rarely  interrupted  by  a  permanent 
recovery,  but  which  may  be  accomplished  before  it  develops.  If  but  a 
small  part  of  the  attention  which  the  State  now  gives  to  the  study  of 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  purely  physical  diseases  were  devoted  to 
this  important  branch  of  medicine,  the  results  would  be  very  quickly 
apparent,  and  in  less  than  a  generation  the  difficult  problem  of  provid- 
ing a  sufficient  capacity  for  the  'housing  of  our  insane  would,  to  a  great 
extent  be  solved.  The  vast  importance  of  pre\'ention,  from  a  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  from  a  financial  standpoint,  may  be  appreciated  when 
we  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  the 
institutions  for  the  indigent  insane  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  one  out 
of  every  Ave  hundred  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  there  will  be  admitted 
during  the  coming  year  one  out  of  every  sixteen  hundred  population. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  insanity  is  extremely  susceptible  to  pre- 
vention, these  figures  are  certainly  appalling.  My  suggestion  here  is, 
therefore,  that  the  state  should  devote  part  of  its  energy  to  the  preven- 
tion of  dnsanity  and  thus  preserve  valuable  lives  to  their  families  and  to 
the  community,  and  reduce  the  number  of  cases  that  must  be  admitted 
to  its  institutions  each  year.  With  this  object  in  view  an  organization 
should  be  formed  by  the  State,  somewhat  similar  to  the  department  of 
health,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  a  systematic  study  of  the  causative 
factors,  and  the  means  by  which  their  action  may  be  nullified  The 
State  sihould  be  divided  into  districts  and  sub  districts,  the  final  sub- 
division being  represented  by  the  family  physician.  Through  this 
complex  organization,  the  field  of  work  should  be  extended  to  the  in- 
dividual and  result  in  using  every  means  of  prevention,  under  all 
conditions;  which  science  and  experience  present. 
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The  second  modification  has  to  do  with  the  present  methods  untilized 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  and  has  for  its  primary  ob.iect 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  restored  to  a  normal 
mental  condition.    Insanity,  as  seen  in  those  who  are  admitted  to  in- 
stitutions  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes,    unequal    m  size 
and  differing  totally  in  the  nature  of  the  care  which  they  require.  The 
first  of  these  includes  those  cases  who  from  the  duration  or  from 
the  essential  nature  of  the  conditions,  are  chronic  and  incurable.  The 
second  class  consists  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  an  acute  dis- 
turbance, not  accompanied  by  a  structural  brain  change,  and  who,  under 
favorable  conditions,  may  be  restored  to  mental  integrity.    The  first 
class  requires  custodial  care,  moral  and  occupational  treatment,  diver- 
sion     retraining    and    re-education,     good     hygiene     conditions  and 
every     means     possible     to     limit     dimentia     and     prevent  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  disease.    The  second  class  may  recover— that  Is, 
their  minds  may  be  restored  to  such  a  condition  that  they  will  be  able 
a°-ain  to  take  ur,  their  duties  in  life  and  fill  the  positions  for  which  they 
were  intended  in  the  family  and  in  society.    To  accomplish  this  very 
desirable  result,  will  involve  the  use  of  every  means  of  treatment  known 
to  modern  scientific  medicine,  in  the  highest  degree.    It  is  in  this  class 
of  cases  especially  that  a  recognition  of  a  physical  basis  of  the  condition 
^■s  so  essential,  and  that  its  correction,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  securing  successful  results.    Work  pursued  on  the  basis  of  a 
belief  in    underlying  physical   conditions   has   not   infrequently  given 
unexpected   and   brilliant  results  and  only  recently  the  hope   ox  the 
amelioration  and  cure  of  dementia  praecox  has  been  presented  to  the 
medical  profession  by  the  discovery  of  a  close  association  between  cer- 
tain glandular  changes  and  the  development  of  the  mental  symptoms. 
Under  present  conditions  the  State,  partly  for  economical  reasons  and 
partly  through  a  lack  of  a  spirit  of  initiative,  brings  together  both  of 
these  classes  in  the  same  great  asylums,  regardless  of  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  wholly  different  indications  for  their  care  and  treatment. 
Recognizing  the  incongruity  and  absudrity  of  the  method,  there  has 
been  provided  in  connection  with  many  of  the  larger  institutions,  so- 
called  acute  wards  having  for  their  object,  presumably,  provision  for 
the  treatment  of  the  curable  cases  in  departments  separate  from  those 
who  are  chronic.  In  further  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  older  meth- 
ods and  largely  on  the  initiative  and  general  physician  and  the  special- 
ist in  other^fields  of  medicine,  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
some  of  the  curable  cases  in  special  wards  of  general  hospitals.  The 
first  of  these  methods  is  objectionable  because  the  insane  environment 
—always  unfavorable  to  recovery  and  consequently  unfit  for  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  cases— is  omnipresent  and  cannot  be  eliminated;  and  also 
because  the  location  of  the  institution,  the  limitations  of  the  equipment 
and  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  attention  of  prominent  specialists 
in  the  various  fields  of  physical  disease,  render  impossible  the  hignest 
class  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  upon  which  primarily  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  may  depend.    The  second,  while  clearly  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction,  must  necessarily  be  so  limited  in  its  scope  as  to  fail  to 
affect  the  results  materially. 

The  modifications  in  our  methods  of  treatment,  therefore,  which 
naturally  follow  what  has  been  said  involve  separate  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  acute  curable  classes.    The  chronic  cases  should  be  siL,i.ped 
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in  the  various  large  institutions  of  the  State.     These  should  become 
great  industrial  communities  provided  with  every  means  for  useful  oc- 
cupation and  diversion,  with  properly  equipped  inth-maries  for  the  sick 
and  with  buildings  for  the  separate  classilication  of  those  who  are  dis- 
turbed.   Under  the  best  conditions  of  control  and  administration  some 
of  these  might  become  partly  if  not  wholly  self-supporting.    Here,  by 
routines,  education,  occupation  and  diversion,  the  patients  could  lead 
useful  and  happy  lives,  although  far  removed  from  normal  mentality 
The  second  class  should  be  treated  in  small  institutions  with  a  capacity 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  patients,  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
located  m  each  case  near  a  medical  centre  where  an  active  staff  of  vis- 
iting specialists  could  be  secured.    Each  should  be  provided  with  every 
means  for  physical  diagnosis  and  all  should  be  fitted  for  the  various 
forms  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.    The  necessary  appartus  for 
the  various  uses  of  electricity  and  hydrotheraphy  should  be  essential 
parts  of  the  equipmient,  as  well  as  a  gymnasium  and  other  means  for 
physical  exercise.    In  order  that  the  insane  atmosphere  may  be  elimi- 
nated as  far  as  possible,  in  no  case  should  these  institutions  be  located 
near  the  large  asylums.    With  the  elimination  of  the  insane  evironment, 
and  with  proper  equipment  for  work  from  the  physical  and  mental  side,' 
these  institutions  may  become  hospitals  in  fact— psychopathic,  if  you 
please  to  call  them  so.    In  isolated  instances  the  methods  described 
have  already  been  used,  although  movements  to  make  the  system  state 
wide  have  thus  far  failed.    A  few  years  ago  the  head  of  the  lunacy 
Commission  of  a  neighboring  state,  dissatisfied  with  the  meager  results 
secured  in  the  treatment  of  the  i.isane,  urged  the  construction  of  several 
psychopathic  hospitals  but  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  owing  to- 
lack  of  support  from  those  who  should  have  been  in  the  van  in  promot- 
ing this  great  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing  of  mod- 
ern hospital  treatment  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  insanity     If  there- 
are  any  present  who  doubt  the  desirability  of  some  modification  in  the 
treatment  of  the  acute  curable  insane  a  visit  to  the  wards  of  any  of  the 
greac  State  hospitals  will  convince  them  that  the  results  are  not  all  that 
could  be  wished.    A  glance  at  the  thousands  of  faces  of  the  chronic  u.- 
sane,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  clinical  histories  and  diao- 
noses  would  show  that  many  of  these  were  primarily  of  the  curable- 
forms  of  insanity  who  should  have  recovered  but  haVe  unfortunately 
become  chronic  cases.    Of  course  in  no  form  of  serious  physical  dis- 
ease or  mental  alienation,  however  curable  it  may  be,  can  we  justly 
expect  one  hundred  per  cent  of  recoveries,  but  the  small  proportion  ol 
those  mentally  restored  is  far  less  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  under 
the  best  conditions. 

The  next  modification  which  I  wish  to  suggest  has  to  do  with  tne 
patient  after  his  furlough  or  discharge  from  the  institution  in  an  ap- 
parently normal  mental  condition.  The  year  following  his  discharge 
IS  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  been 
insane.  Having  but  recently  passed  from  the  field  of  alienation  anu  ' 
with  the  memory  of  his  experience  still  fresh  in  his  mind  he  has  grad- 
ually been  readjusting  his  mental  activity  so  that  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion has  been  established  between  the  real  and  the  false  e-o  False 
perceptions  have  been  laboriously  corrected,  morbid  introspection  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  normal  contemplation  of  his  environment  and  he 
has  apparently  readjusted  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  meet  the  future 
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In  this  condition  he  leaves  the  care  of  the  institution  and  returns  to 
former  scenes  and  associations,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  normally 
perhaps,  but  nevertheless  poorly  fitted  to  renew  the  battle  of  life.  Here, 
he  comes  in  contact  with  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  past— those 
who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  onset  of  his  attack  and  with  the 
conditions  previous  to  his  commitment.    He  finds  he  no  longer  occupies 
the  same  position  in  society  as  before  but  in  the  place  of  the  former 
trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellows  he  meets  with  suspicion  and  avoid- 
ance. "Once  insane,  always  insane,"  is  an  old  adage  which  is  quite  gen- 
erally accepted,  tacitly  even  though  not  openly  expressed,  and  he  finds 
that  his  former  position,  especially  if  one  of  trust,  is  no  longer  open  to 
him.    Consequently  his  beginning  must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  on 
a  much  lower  round  of  the  ladder  than  that  upon  which  he  stood  pre- 
vious to  his  illness.    As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  strife  to  contend 
with  adverse  circumstances  mental  depression  follows,  at  first  within 
normal  limits,  the  physical  condition  through  anxiety  and  neglect  be- 
comes impaired,  and  much  of  that  power  of  resistance  which  he  has 
acquired  while  under  treatment  is  lost.    Disappointment  and  discontent 
are  followed  by  grave  fears  with  regard  to  himself  and  his  condition 
and  a  fertile  field  for  the  recurrence  of  insanity  is  developed.    Not  in- 
frequently I  have  had  patients  who  have  passed  through  these  exper- 
iences turn  voluntarily  to  the  institution  with  the  request  that  they 
might  be  readmitted  and  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  repitition  of  their 
terrible  affliction.    Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  deprived  of 
help  and  guidance,  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  trying  ordeal  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass.    When  this  condition  is  I'eached,  to 
remain  outside  of  the  institution  could  result  in  but  one  way,  namely, 
the  development  of  another  mental  breakdown.     Everywhere  in  the 
battles  of  life  the  conflict  must  surely  end  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  the  unfit  are  bound  to  fall  unless  preserved  by  philanthropic  as- 
sistance.   In  a  general  way  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chance  of  recovery  in 
cases  of  recurrence  of  mental  troubles  diminishes  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  attacks,  and  consequently  the  eventual  results  of  such 
recurrences  must  be  chronic  insanity  and  a  permanent  residence  among 
the  insane.     The  State  which  has  placed  such  cases  forcibly  under 
treatment  and  has  brought  about  their  restoration  has,  with  wonderful 
lack  of  foresight,  turned  them  loose  upon  the  community  to  shirt  for 
themselves  without  a  thought  for  their  future.    In  this  way  the  public 
clearly  fails  in  its  duty  to  its  wards  and  is  guilty  of  the  grossest  ne- 
glect.     To  meet  this  unfortunate  condition  two  things  are  essential; 
first  an  out  patient  department  in  connection  with  each  institution  to 
which  patients  may  go  at  regular  periods  for  medical  examination,  in- 
structions as  to  methods  of  life,  and  for  that  confidence  in  themselves 
which  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere,  or  in  case  the  return  of  the  patient 
is  impracticable,  its  place  should  be  taken  toy  an  occasionarvisit  by  one 
of  the  medical  officers;    second,   an   organized  system  of  after-care 
which  shall  include  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  and  progress  and 
that  assistance  which  may  be  given  in  smoothing  the  rough  spots, 
avoiding  the  sources  of  worry  and  rendering  successful  his  attempts 
to  adjust  himself  to  new  conditions.    Appreciating  the  importance  of 
after-care,  methods  have  been  in  vogue  for  years  in  various  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  some  of  our  own  states.    The  practical  value  of  such 
a  system  is  well  shown  by  the  methods  in  use  in  the  Cantons  of 
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Switzerland  and  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France.  The  benefits  result- 
ing from  such  a  movement  should  be  shown  by  the  fewe.  recurrencea- 
have  not  yet  been  insane,  the  methods  of  after-care  are  to  those  who 
and  wiiat  the  preventive  measures,  already  described,  are  to  those  who 
have  recovered  from  recent  insanity. 

The  fourth  point  which  I  wis^h  to  urge  is  closely  related  to  the 
nrst  and  is  of  great  importance  in  reaching  national  methods  in  carry- 
ing out  the  second..  In  order  that  methods  of  prevention  may  be  used 
as  successfully  a.s  possible,  as  well  as  in  reaching  an  accurate  diagnosis 
and  mauguratmg  the  successful  forms  of  treatment  the  nature  of  the 

turban';    '^^^^  ^^'"''^  ^^''''^  ^''^  responsible  for  the  mental  dis- 

uirbance  must  be  understood.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  these 
morbid  conditions  mav  be  studied— ■pii-<;t  i,,,  i-  ■  ,  "'"'^^'^  '^nese 
i£.v,^,.o+^  ,      .  stuaied— ±<iist    by   clinical  examinations, 

laboiatory  work,  etc.,  during  life  and  second  by  investigation  of  the 
organs  after  death.  In  every  field  of  medicine,  the  importance  of  the 
latter  method  is  recognized,  and  much  of  the  advancement  in  medical 
science  has  resulted  from  work  of  this  kind.  Most  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have  more  or  less  fuUy  equipped 
laboratories  for  this  work,  but  lack  of  financial  support  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  medical  staff  have  limited  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
this  source.  The  results,  therefore,  have  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  great  problems  in  the  relation 
of  physical  disease  to  disordered  mentality  remain,  to  a  great  extent 
unsolved.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  work  and 
the  impossibility  of  its  accomplishment  without  an  organized  effort  of 
the  controlling  centre,  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  notably  Eng- 
land, have  developed  a  central  laboratory  system  under  the  control  of 
alienists,  neurologists,  and  pathologists  of  the  highest  standing  These 
specialists  devote  their  time  to  a  study  of  the  morbid  changes  of  the 

the  °'         """'"^^  "^^^^"^1  the  institutions  and 

he  data  resulting  from  their  own  investigations  light  is  gradually 
bemg  shed  upon  the  relation  of  bodily  disease  to  irregular  mental  ac- 
tion. This  system  has  also  been  adopted  in  several  of  our  own  states 
Its  importance  in  the  advancement  of  psychological  medicine  cannot  be 
overescimated  and  the  indications  for  action  in  this  direction  are  most 
emphatic.  "losu 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  State  and  local  care  let  me  re 
peat  what  I  have  already  said,  namely,  that  it  is  one  per'  se  of  verj^ 
a..e  importance.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  our  relations  wirh 
the  msane  are  to  bring  about  mental  restortionls  quickly  as  pos^",t 
m  those  whose  condition  admits  of  recovery,  and  the  prevention  or 
mental  deterioration  in  those  who  cannot  recover.  All  will  agree  that 
the  methods  Which  promise  the  greatest  success  in  fumlli^iig  these  two 
ndications  should  be  the  ones  adopted.  I  am  unable  to  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  under  their  control  the  local 
institutions  but  it  would  be  almost  inconceivable,  I  think  that  any  of 
tliese  should  object  to  a  release  from  the  burden  and  responsibility 
which  have  been  forced  upon  them.  These  duties  were  not  sought  aft«r 
by  them  and  have  been  undertaken  only  after  the  State 
had  failed  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  care  for  their 
insane.  The  duties  have  been  arduos,  the  financial  burdens  heavy  and 
in  many  cases  obligations  in  the  shape  of  bonded  indebtedness  still 
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remain    In  return  the  State  has  refused  their  citizens  admission  to  its 
institutions  and  made  a  small  per  capita  aUowance— much  below  that 
which  was  considered  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  the  in- 
stitutions under  State  care.    Assuming  that  the  vast  appropriations 
made  for  the  State  institutions  are  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  patients,  it  follows  that  the  local  institutions  cannot  offer  the  same 
conditions  without  a  great  iinancial  deflciency.    The  meaning  ox  uno 
term  care  seems  moreover,  to  be   quite  generally   misunderstood— a 
confusion  which  might  be  overcome  if  the  wordmg  were  changed  to 
ownership.    The  institutions  which  in  one  ease  are  under  trustees  ^t>- 
pointed  by  State  authorities  and  in  the  oiher,  under  those  either  eiec.ed 
or  namea  by  the  courts,  are  nevertheless,  under  the  control  of  the 
same  body,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  its  Committee  on  Lunacy. 
The  gentlemen  who  constitute  this  Board  and  its  Committee,  together 
wit'h  their  very  efficient  executive  officers,  have  the  same  powers  over 
the  one  class  of  institutions  as  over  the  other.    Architecture  and  con- 
sa-uction  in  both  cases  are  entirely  subject  to  their  approval;  the  orga- 
nization and  administration  must  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the 
paymf-nt  of  the  per  capita  allowance  for  maintenance  is  made  only 
on  their  authority.    There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  latter  which  should 
prevent  its  development  to  as  high  a  standard  as  the  former,  under  the 
present  system  of  treatment.    By  a  process  of  elimination  and  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  standards,  the  two  classes  of  institutions  might  be 
made  essentially  the  same.    But  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  en- 
tire State  care  involves  much  more  than  the  matter  of  equal  fitness 
it  includes  the  problem  of  advancement.    God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  stand  still,  satisfied  to  accept  the  present  standard  estab- 
lished by  State  care  as  the  criterion  of  success,  but  let  us  rather  seek 
progress,  scientific  as  well  as  pliilanthropic,  in  the  great  work  of  treat- 
in-  the  insane.    Can  this  improvement  he  best  accomplished  by  an 
enUre  central,  rather  than  a  divided  local,  system?  The  disgraceful 
experience  under  almost  entire  State  care,  between  the  years  1880  and 
1895,  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  but  we  are  assured  by  some 
of  those  in  authority  that  the  State  is  now  ready  to  accept  the  entire 
burden  and  to  fulfill  the  obligations  to  its  insane.    .That  the  logical 
method  of  care  for  the  insane  is  by  the  central  governmenr  ys  un- 
doubtedly'true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  chance  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  possible  improvements  in  our  system  is  much  greater  when 
■  supported  by'vast  resources  and  provided  with  centralized  mangement 
by  which  all  departments  included  may  work  together  for  good. 

If  the  insane  are  tobe  cared  for  wholly  in  State-owned  institutions, 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  by  individual  districts,  at  a  cost  of  involving 
several  millions  of  dollars  becomes  one  of  importance.  In  two  neigh- 
boring states  where  this  change  has  been  made  several  institutions 
which  were  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  have  -een  converted  into  state 
hospitals.  One  institution  in  an  adjoining  state  which  was  accepted 
was  quickly  increased  in  capacity  to  a  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
more  than  twelve  hundred  patients,  although  most  unfavorably  located 
in  close  proximity  to  a  county  jail  and  an  almshouse,  in  r  triuisyivania 
it  would  seem  hardlv  conceivable  that  these  buildings,  which  are  not 
suited  to -any  other  purpose,  should  be  left  by  the  State  upon  the  hands 
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of  the  Districts  which  have  been  forced  by  humanitarian  considerations 
alone  to  build  them.  Financial  reasons,  too,  would  seem  to  render  de- 
sirable their  acceptance  hy  the  State,  for  many  of  these  were  built 
at  a  time  when  construction  was  much  less  expensive  than  at  present; 
and  with  power  plants,  water  works,  administration  buildings,  etc., 
already  provided,  they  may  readily  be  enlarged  at  small  cost  to  a  ca- 
pacity sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
patients.  The  adjustment  of  the  financial  question  involved  should  not 
be  difficult.  Justice  to  the  people  who  have  been  taxed  in  order  to 
build  these  institutions  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  State  should 
assume  all  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  and  pay  to  the  districts 
the  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  total  cost.  Failure  to  do 
this  would  mean  that  the  people  of  part  of  the  State  were  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  construction  for  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  which 
would  be  essentially  a  policy  of  confiscation. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  offered  in  this  paper  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  — ^The  adoption  of  entire  State  control  for  the  insane,  the  nec- 
essary increase  in  capacity  to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  local  in- 
stitutions, which  are  fitted  by  construction  for  the  purpose,  into  State 
asylums,  and  extending  the  plants  as  far  as  required  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate, together  with  the  present  State  institutions,  all  of  the 
chronic  insane.  In  cases  where  almshouses  are  located  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  buildings  for  the  insane  the  entire  plant  should  be  taken 
by  the  State.  The  districts  owning  the  plants  to  receive  proper  finan- 
cial reimbursement. 

(2)  — The  organization  of  a  system  of  prevention  the  3cope  or  which 
by  division  and  subdivision,  shall  reach  the  family  and  the  individual. 

(3)  — The  construction  and  operation  of  separate  modern  hospitals 
for  the  curable  insane. 

(4)  — The  introduction  of  a  method  of  after-care  by  which  patients 
discharged  as  cured  may  be  kept  under  observation  and  guidance  for 
at  least  one  year. 

(5)  — The  creation  and  maintenance  by  the  State  of  a  central  patho- 
logical laboratory  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  study  of  the 
physical  side  of  mental  alienation. 

When,  in  the  developmental  process  going  on,  modifications  m 
methods  of  this  kind  shall  be  adopted,  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  will  be  removed.  The  physician  will  turn 
gladly  to  the  hospital  as  a  favorable  place  for  the  treatment  of  his 
patient  as  he  now  seeks  the  general  hospital;  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
the  horror  of  asylum  associations  removed,  will  seek  the  psychopathic 
hospital  in  the  time  of  trouble;  and  even  the  economist  will  eventually 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  supporting  the  patient  for  a  shorter  time 
at  a  greater  cost  but  with  quick  recovery,  rather  than  maintaining  him 
for  years  as  a  chronic  lunatic  and  perhaps  his  family  indefinitely  as 
paupers. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  system  of  prevention  in  its  widest  scope 
to  be  adopted;  when  the  necessity  for  the  separation  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  insane  is  recogn^-ed  as  essential  to  hygienic  surroundings  for 
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the  treatment  of  the  curable  cases;  when  humanity,  philanthropy,  and 
science  go  hand  in  hand  in  accomplishing  the  restoration  of  the  men- 
tally alienated;  when  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  with  mental  hy- 
giene and  physical  diagnosis  as  its  fundamental  basis,  is  adopted, 
then  I  believe"  successful  work  in  the  treatment  of  the  msane  will  be 
accomplished.  And  when  that  time  comes,  we  will  be  able  to  say  with 
truth  that  we  can  "minister,"  and  minister  successfully  to  a  mmd 
diseased."  Applause. 

President:  If  there  is  any  one  in  the  Convention  who  desires  to 
introduce  new  business,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up.  As  there  is 
no  response  we  will  go  on  with  our  program. 

President-  The  next  matter  for  discussion  is  one  that  will  be  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  the  Convention-'The  Relation  of  Farms  to  our 
County  Institutions."  This  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Wolff  Of  Greensburg.  I  understand  Dr.  Wolff  is  not  here,  but  his  paper 
is  here  and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  paper 
was  then  read  by  Secretary  Mr.  Colburn. 

"RELATION  OF  FARMS  TO  OUR  COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS." 
Dr.  R.  D.  Wolff,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Convention,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

I  am.  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  having  been 
chosen  to  open  the  discussion:  "The  Relation  of  Farms  to  Our  County 
Institutions."  I  am  not  unmindful,  too,  of  the  high  compliment  paid 
me  at  the  last  session  when  I  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  association— an  honor  that  came  to  me  unsolicited,  and  for  which 
you  will  kindly  receive  my  heartiest  thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  subject  you  have  assigned  me  is  a  most  important  one.  The 
matter  of  room  for  such  institutions  as  are  under  our  control,  has  al- 
ready received  considerable  attention  and  has  been  wisely  acted  on 
by  several  of  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth.  From  these  we  hear 
the  most  satisfactory  reports.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  continue  in  well  doing! 

Plenty  of  room  suggests  isolation — a,  condition,  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  work  and  to  the  well  being  of  our  wards.  It  is  not 
unattainable,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  institutions  be  built  in 
city  suburbs  where  land  is  advanced  in  price  by  investors  and  home 
builders.  It  can  be  secured  in  more  remote  sections,  and  its  inacces- 
sibility to  city  or  town,  renders  it  more  suitable  to  our  purpose  and 
more  congenial  to  our  needs. 

There  is  much  in  environment.  When  the  grounds  are  inadequate 
in  size  and  these  nearly  covered  by  buildings,  it  shows  a  parsimony, 
not  only  discreditable  to  county  or  city,  but  it  hampers  those  in  charge 
in  rendering  such  comfort  to  the  inmates  as  they  have  the  right  to 
expect.  You  increase  the  burden  of  the  management  as  well  as  the 
discomfort  of  the  unfortunates. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  provisions  for  the  future.  Whilst, 
we  do  not  beUeve  that  pauperism  will  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  in  the 
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half  century  than  in  the  last,  yet  the  rapid  increase  in  population  must 
be  provided  for. 

We  have  a  farm  of  186  acres,  every  foot  of  which  is  utilized.  Our 
inmates  are  allowed  to  wander  at  will,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  growing  crops  or  hazard  their  safety.  But,  we  find  that  our 
anxiety  to  raise  food  products  for  the  "Home"  crowds  out  the  inmates, 
who  love  to  roam  over  the  fields. 

I  am  persuaded  that  every  "Home"  should  have  broad  acres  for  a 
stamping  ground  for  the  aged,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  comfort. 
And,  who  will  deny  that  all,  who  are  in  any  way  able,  should  assist 
in  tilling  these  acres,  thus  resting  their  tired  brains  by  properly  exer- 
cising their  bodies?  Work  never  yet  killed  any  one,  and  it  will  not 
shorten  the  existence  of  the  mildly  insane,  at  least. 

I  believe  that  fish  dams  should  be  built,  grounds  for  the  culture  of 
hares  and  rabbits  provided,  a  field  for  a  run  for  poultry  ,and  one  for 
pigs  should  find  a  place  on  the  grounds,  sufficiently  far  away  from  the 
buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  health.  Orchards  should  be 
planted  where  ripened  fruits,  so  palatable  and  beneficial  to  age,  would 
fall  at  their  feet.  Then,  too,  let  there  be  trees  planted  for  shade  and 
plenty  of  them!  The  grounds  should  savor  of  the  spirit  of  true  altru- 
ism, and  to  do  so,  expanse  is  necessary.    Let  us  give  our  people  room! 

As  I  said  before,  the  price  of  land  is  low.  When  owned  and  de- 
voted to  these  purposes  it  is  perpetually  free  of  taxation.  Its  value 
could  be  enhanced  by  increasing  its  fertility  and  beautifying  it  through 
the  best  methods  of  farming.  Enough  of  horses  should  be  kept  to  till 
the  ground  and  do  the  hauling;  enough  cattle  to  provide  milk  and  meat; 
enough  hogs  for  pork  and  bacon. 

I  shall  not  indulge  in  self-laudation,  but  at  our  "Home"  we  raise  a 
vast  amount  of  grain  and  vegetables.  We  have  the  best  teams  driven 
into  Greensburg — the  home  of  good  horses.  We  have  a  herd  of  cows 
that  excite  admiration.  If  we  had  more  land,  more  room,  we  could 
decrease  our  expenses  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  our  inmates,  whose 
happiness  should  be  the  primal  purpose  of  our  every  act.  Applause. 


Secretary:  I  consider  that  a  very  good  paper,  it  is  mighty  inter- 
esting. He  is  a  live  wire,  a  live  director  and  a  good  citizen,  and  the 
people  of  Westmoreland  County  made  no  mistake  when  they  elected 
Dr.  Wolff  as  the  Director  of  their  County.  (Applause.) 

Secretary:  It  adjoins  Somerset,  you  know.  The  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  paper  can  be  carried  home  by  every  one  and  I  would, 
like  to  hear  other  suggestions,  because  one  man  cannot  do  it  all.  These 
are  questions  that  touch  every  director  in  this  Association. 

President:  Several  names  are  listed  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hazlett  of  Lewistown  and  Mr.  William  Matthews 
of  Scranton  were  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  Matthews  is  not  here. 

President:  He  was  here  about  five  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Fuller:  But  he  is  not  here  now.    He  wants  to  be  excused. 

President:  If  the  gentleman  comes  in  I  will  call  on  him. 
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Now  I  notice  among  our  number  a  gentleman  whom  I  would  like 
to  hear  touch  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Ibaugh  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Dis- 
trict can  say  something  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Convention  on 
"The  Relation  of  Farms  to  our  County  Institutions." 

Secretary:  Come  forward  Mr.  Ibaugh. 

Mr.  Ibaugh:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can 
say  on  the  subject  of  "The  Relation  of  Farms  to  our  County  Institu- 
tions," but  this  should  be  one  of  the  main  features  in  the  County  In- 
stitution. 

First  I  would  say  the  oportunity  it  gives  for  employment.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  suppose  practically  all  our  institutions  are  more  or 
less  alike.  We  get  a  class  of  people  who  are  not  paupers  and  should 
not  be  paupers,  fellows  who  ought  lo  be  earning  their  own  living,  who 
if  compelled  to  work  in  connection  with  an  institution  on  a  farm  would 
rather  go  out  and  work  elsewhere. 

I  believe  in  the  farm  in  connection  with  every  institution,  and  it 
should  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  County.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  a  model  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty is  the  lack  of  people  who  understand  the  scientific  end  of 
farming. 

Now  in  connection  with  our  place  I  do  not  want  to  say  much.  We 
are  not  very  far  from  here,  and  if  anybody  wishes  to  visit  us,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  them.  During  the  past  year  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  improve  our  farming  conditions. 

We  have  pure  'bred  Holsteins  and  after  a  year  of  experience,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  of  my  directors  who  regret  the  money  they 
have  put  into  it.  We  have  not  bought  a  pound  of  butter  during  the 
past  year.  During  the  month  of  July  which  includes  part  of  the  last 
week  of  June,  we  manufactured  in  our  Creamery  over  one  thousand 
(1000)  pounds  of  butter.  That  is  something  every  institution  in  the 
State  should  do.  The  trouble  is  we  try  to  go  along  with  the  same 
shrinking  stock  we  have  carried  for  years.  I  know  there  are  other 
County  Institutions  who  have  the  same  trouble  as  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  this  point  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
getting  work  out  of  the  inmates.  If  you  put  an  inmate  in  charge  of  the 
work,  he  is  not  responsible,  and  if  he  was  responsible,  he  weald  not 
be  in  an  institution.  If  we  had  people  to  instruct  the  inmates  in  that 
work,  our  farms  would  be  very  much  improved. 

I  know  right  in  my  own  experience  during  the  past  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  piggery,  we  have  lost  enough  pigs  to  pay  the  County 
for  a  man  to  look  after  this  work,  because  we  have  depended  upon  the 
inmates  to  do  that  phase  of  the  work.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions 
we  hope  to  overcome,  and  I  hope  when  we  come  back  next  we 
can  say  we  have  made  great  progress  along  that  particular  line.  One 
thing  if  you  have  a  man  in  charge  of  your  County  Home  who  under- 
stands farming  and  you  don't  understand  it  yourself,  have  coimucnce 
in  that  man  and  go  ahead.  First  of  all  farming  is  a  science,  and  if  your 
County  farms  are  going  to  be  a  success,  they  will  have  to  be  managed 
along  scientific  lines.  (Applause.) 
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President:  Mr.  Ibaugh  is  only  too  modest  to  say  that  all  the  butter 
they  take  to  the  Allentown  Fair  takes  prizes. 


President:  Mr.  Peck,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  a  practical 
farmer. 


Secretary:  He  is  a  good  one.    He  is  from  Somerset. 


Mr.  Peck:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  a  farm 
in  connection  with  our  Institution.  A  great  deal  of  the  laboi  ^„.ie  on 
our  farm  is  done  by  the  inmates.  There  is  no  whip  laid  over  them 
either.    They  love  to  work  if  there  is  no  boss. 

We  get  a  good  farmer  and  an  assistant,  and  with  these  two  men 
we  can  work  our  inmates  to  very  good  advantage.  They  lead  them, 
they  go  out  with  them.  There  is  no  whip  held  over  them.  Some  few 
need  a  little  urging  to  get  them  to  work.  There  are  some  who  are  a 
little  lazy  like  some  old  men  are,  but  they  like  to  do  something,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  given  a  word  of  commendation.  This  year  we  did 
not  have  a  good  potato  crop.  Last  year  the  crop  was  good  and  it  was 
all  owing  to  these  people.  Sometime  ago  we  gave  them  a  number  of 
plots  to  work,  and  you  ought  to  see  how  it  encouraged  these  people, 
and  how  glad  they  were  to  bring  them  to  the  director  of  the  Institution. 

We  used  to  keep  the  short  horned  cattle.  We  now  use  all  Hol- 
steins.  We  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  get  the  xniiR  0.^.1  tiur  inmates 
and  buy  the  beef.  We  can  sell  calves  six  weeks  old  at  $15.00  and  we 
think  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  the  beef.  Milk  is  what  we  need, 
milk  and  eggs  are  the  greatest  necessities  of  an  institution  like  ours. 
Ours,  is  a  small  institution  compared  with  other  institutions  in  the 
state.  In  our  section  of  the  country  we  think  it  is  pretty  big.  Men 
come  to  us  and  give  us  information,  and  we  are  always  willing  to  learn. 
I  think  a  farm  is  indispensable  in  a  County  Home.  (Applause.) 

President:  The  next  subject  on  our  program  is  a  paper  by  Thomas 
K.  Schiller,  Esq.,  Chamibersburg,  Pa.,  and  C.  F.  Loesel,  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
"The  Administration  of  Institutions.,'  As  Mr.  Schiller  is  absent,  we  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Loesel. 


THE  ADIVIINISTRATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

C.  F.  Loesel,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  subject  of  administration  is  a  wide  one  and  has  a  great  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  keynote  of  governing  countries,  state  business  and  homes. 
Where  there  is  bad  administration  there  is  little  success. 

We  are  at  this  forty-first  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  the  conditions  that  surround  our  state  and  county  institutions. 
Let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  county  homes.  The  first  essential  is  a 
good  steward  and  matron  not  there  because  of  political  influence  but 
oecause  of  their  ability  to  perform  their  duties  with  the  proper  interest 
in  the  institution.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  steward  and  matron  to 
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maintain  this  proper  interest  in  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties  with 
the  thought  that  their  positions  are  to  expire  with  the  election  of  new 
directors. 

Therefore  a  steward  and  matron  to  become  an  asset  to  the  county 
and  help  to  the  Board  must  have  years  of  experience  and  cannot  be 
changing  with  every  new  administration.  In  the  steward  should  be  m- 
trusted  the  power  of  hiring  and  discharging  employees  in  and  about  the 
institution.  He  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  study  their  abilities  and 
find  the  proper  men  and  women  than  the  directors  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  employees  but  very  seldom. 

Another  essential  is  the  appearance  the  institution  presents  to  the 
eye  of  the  public.  To  bring  about  this  condition  the  county  home  must 
be  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.  The  outbuildings 
should  be  kept  well  in  repair  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm 
should  be  that  of  neatness.  The  institution  should  be  visited  more  often 
than  just  the  day  of  meeting  and  in  the  inspection  of  the  place  the 
steward  should  be  criticised  or  complimented  as  the  case  may  be  on  the 
work  of  him  and  the  employees  which  shows  that  the  directors  are  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  home  and  his  work. 

The  third  essential  is  the  buying  of  supply.  A  certain  class  of  sup- 
plies such  as  coal,  flour  and  other  staple  lines  should  be  contracted  for 
and  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Clothing,  shoes,  medicines, 
meats,  etc.  can  be  bought  to  better  advantage  and  saving  to  the  county 
by  purchasing  as  required. 

The  fourth  essential  is  disclipine  among  inmates  which  is  a  prob- 
lem, on  account  of  the  many  nationalities,  that  are  committea.  I'he 
first  class  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  worked  hard  throughout  their 
life  had  bad  luck  through  going  security  for  different  things  or  giving 
what  they  had  to  their  children  and  then  became  paupers,  -xais  class 
seldom  gives  us  any  trouble  because  of  their  ambition  to  work  ana  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  institution.  The  second  class  is  more  of  men 
that  are  able  to  earn  their  living  but  claim  to  be  sick  and  cannot  find 
work  they  can  do  or  in  other  words  have  the  Hook-Worm.  They  try  to 
discourage  others  from  doing  work  around  the  institution.  The  third 
class  is  the  habit  cases  that  cannot  settle  down  to  do  anything  but  wan- 
der to  the  city,  manage  to  sell  a  few  pencils  or  shoestrings.  They  sell 
enough  to  get  money  to  buy  whiskey  or  dope  for  their  kind  at  the  coun- 
ty house. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  every  inmate  of  an  institution  should  have 
a  permit  from  the  steward  to  leave  and  a  time  set  for  them  to  get 
back.  This  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  steward  and  the  institution  by 
living  up  to  the  disclipine.  If  these  few  facts  were  followed  up  we 
would  have  a  better  administration. 

President:  It  is  now  my  very  great  pleasure  to  present  to  this  Con- 
vention Miss  Katherine  R.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Williams  has  had  very  large  experience 
in  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  various  kinds  of  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  We  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  her  as 
one  of  our  speakers.  (Applause.) 
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HAVE  WE  PERSPECTIVE  IN  OUR  WORK? 

Madiison,  Wisconsin.  ' 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Williams,  Member  State  Board  of  Control, 

In  nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  of  our  publicly  administered  work  for  the 
defective,  the  subnormal  and  the  delinquent  in  our  communities,  we  Tlnd 
that  the  problem  has  grown  beyond  our  facilities  for  proper  care  and 
that  we  are  rushing  hither  and  thither  trying  to  cope  with  situations 
far  beyond  our  grasp.  Two  reasons  exist  which  overshadow  all  others 
in  bringing  about  this  condition:  the  one,  the  trait  of  human  nttture 
which  makes  individual  and  group  workers  follow  the  beaten  patu,  tne 
line  of  tradition  and  usage,  or  of  least  resistance;  the  other,  the  short- 
sighted policy  which  tries  only  to  better  the  immediate  maividual  need 
without  analyzing  either  the  underlying  causes  and  their  remedies  or 
the  probable  effect  of  this  form  of  treatment  or  that  remedy  upon  the 
social  body. 

In  painting  a  picture  or  in  working  out  a  piece  of  statuary,  urtists 
take  into  consideration  every  detail  which  may  bear  upon  the  success 
of  the  finished  work  of  art.  It  must  be  true  to  natural,  historical,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  details;  it  must  have  form,  color,  character,  relative 
values;  it  must  convey  to  the  beholder  a  central  thought  ana  convey  it 
so  perfectly  that  he  gets  it  at  a  glance.  In  other  words,  the  work  has  a 
central  purpose.  Every  figure,  line,  texture,  color,  arrangement,  light 
or  shadow,  centers  on  bringing  out  this  thought  in  the  foreground.  In 
the  artists  eye  stands  the  central  thought  and  to  it  he  brings  every 
atom  of  history,  science,  religion,  beauty,  technique,  that  he  possesses 
while  every  stroke  and  blend  of  light  or  shade  or  color  must  converge 
to  this  perspective  point. 

All  should  be  true  artists  in  their  work;  they  should  have  their 
central  thought  and  every  new  move  should  be  to  emphasize  or  throw 
into  bold  relief  the  purpose  of  their  cause.  To  do  this  one  must  not 
stand  too  close  to  the  problem  all  of  the  time;  it  is  well  to  step  back 
and  look  at  results  from  a  distance  once  in  a  while.  There  is  sucu  a 
diversity  of  interests  represented  in  a  gathering  such  as  you  have  here 
this  morning,  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  many  phases  of 
your  work  with  profit,  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  content  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  common  to  all. 

Your  problems  in  Pennsylvania  and  our  problems  in  Wisconsin  are 
similar;  miles  of  railroad,  imaginary  state  lines  do  not  change,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  problems  of  caring  for  the  individuals  who  come  under 
the  care  of  those  engaged  in  these  kinds  of  work  and  environment 
though  it  may  emphasize  or  lessen  the  severity  of  cases  does  not  change 
fundamental  causes. 

If  social  work  is  to  reach  its  ultimate  ideal  that  of  working  out  a 
social  state  or  nation  in  which  individual  rights  are  protected,  social 
beings  evolved  who  shall  have  developed  their  best  and  highest  itiients 
and  a  people  established  from  which  shall  have  been  eliminatea,  aa 
nearly  as  possible,  the  untrained  and  uneducated,  the  subnormal  and 
the  unfit,  the  lawless  and  parasites,  it  has  before  it  a  great  task.  Each 
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c  x  us  may  be  able  to  add  only  a  line,  perhaps  only  a  trace  of  light,  a 
touch  of  background,  but  let  us  at  least  try  to  make  our  strokes  m  re- 
lation to  the  whole  problems. 

Let  us,  for  this  morning,  study  the  child  problem  for  that  is  one 
which  touches  all  and  that  has  lately  "come  into  its  own."  Wisely 
enough  students  of  social  conditions  have  concluded  that,  unless  the 
source  of  the  future  social  state  is  safeguarded,  problems  must  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  so  that  we  find  everywhere  child  welfare  and 
children's  development  are  subjects  of  investigation,  discussion  and 
scientific  changes. 

Let  us  consider  just  briefly  some  of  the  measures  now  being  taken 

to  develop  the  children  of  today  into  a  citizenry  which  shall  be  a  better- 
ing of  the  nation. 

First  we  find  that  the  medical  and  social  agencies  of  the  county 
have  recognized  the  necessity  for  well-born  children,  and  we  find  a 
widely  diffused  propoganda  for  prenatal  care  and  modern  scientific 
methods  of  feeding,  dressing,  and  rearing  of  infants.  Much  is  heing 
done  to  spread  this  knowledge,  and  private  energies  and  semi-public 
agencies  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  have  knowledge  disseminated. 
Public  agencies  absorbed  in  the  immediate  demands  for  present  care 
are  overlooking  the  preventive  work  necessary,  and  we  find  that  while 
in  cities  and  towns  where  numbers  are  greatest,  some  progress  is  being 
made,  in  rural  localities,  where  means  are  not  so  plentiful,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  educate  the  mass  even  in  the  first  steps  of  child  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  step  in  the  child's  career,  education  for  a  useful,  honor- 
able and 'happy  maturity,  has  been  provided  for  to  some  extent  over  the 
entire  country.  Provisions  for  the  rudiments  of  an  acaaemic  education 
have  been  made  even  in  remote  rural  localities  but  it  has  only  recently 
dawned  upon  us  that  the  whole  activities  of  the  child  must  be  trained 
and  all  of  his  faculties  disciplined  if  we  are  to  have  a  rounded  out 
man.  This  recognition  has  brought  about  vocational  training,  the  pro- 
vision for  proper  recreation  and  entertainment  of  children,  the  need  of 
ethical,  religious  and  moral  ideals  to  be  made  part  of  the  every  day  life 
of  the  child. 

This  new  system  of  education  has  brought  forcibly  home  to  those 
having  the  care  of  children  the  alarming  numbers  of  those  who  cannot 
be  developed  to  care  for  themselves,  of  those  who  through  some  envir- 
onmental or  hereditary  weakness  must  be  especially  trained  in  groups 
by  themselves. 

We  arrive  at  this  point  at  the  group  which  interest  us  most  vitally, 
Children  who  because  of  defectiveness,  delinquency,  or  deficiency,  must 
enter  institutions. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  the  community,  or  the  institution 
to  develop  to  its  greatest  perfection  every  faculty  of  every  child  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  be,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting,  and  a  morally  upright  man. 

The  problem  of  the  institution  is  the  development,  and  oftentimes 
the  regeneration,  of  the  individuals  in  its  charge.  Its  problem  then  is 
largely  educational. 
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For  a  long  time  the  academic  education  of  children  has  been  pro- 
vided in  institutions  but  the  program  followed  has  been  too  often,  that 
of  the  free  school  on  the  outside,  without  relation  to  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  the  inmate  population  and  without  regard  to  the  foundations 
of  the  average  inmate  in  the  institution. 

In  nearly  all  cases  af  delinquency  or  defectiveness  there  is  traceable 
either  economic  of  tempermental  parental  incompetency;  this  environ- 
ment has  produced  either  partial  lack  of  or  perverted  initiative  and 
perception  in  the  faculties.  It  becomeis  necessary  then  either  to  a,^rak- 
en  dormant  qualities  or  to  educate  and  restore  to  discipline  the  facul- 
ties, already  active  and  to  so  direct  them  as  to  bring  about  present  and 
future  usefulness. 

It  has  been  maintained  and  demonstrated  that  those  who  are  par- 
tially mentally  deficient  can,  under  proper  direction  and  supervision 
not  only  produce  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  but  aiso  a  surplus 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  support  of  others  in  the  same  institution 
who  are  worse  off  than  themselves.  ,  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
better  class  of  defectives  can  be  trained  to  produce  enough  to  supply 
the  whole  demand  of  an  institution,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  here. 
However,  the  full  measure  of  efficiency  and  responsibility  will  not  have 
been  satisfied  until  every  possible  means  has  been  developed  and  all 
avenues  of  productivity  opened. 

In  addition  to  the  defective  institutional  group  however,  we  have 
the  dependent  and  delinquent  group  who  are  normal  mentally  and  here 
comes  in  the  need  for  adequate  vocational  training,  which  shall  Ht  each 
individual  for  future  usefulness. 

The  moral  obligation  to  recognize  natural  talent,  and  to  train  chil- 
dren in  institutions  to  work  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude,  is 
just  as  binding  upon  those  having  custody  of  such  children  as  It  is  upon 
the  individual  parent  or  the  community  educational  system.  Children 
should  have  a  vocation,  not  an  avoi;ation. 

Aside  from  his  right  to  be  schooled  in  elementary  rudiments  of 
academic  branches  and  to  be  trained  enough  in  the  use  of  his  muscles 
so  that  he  may  have  at  least  the  foundations  for  acquiring  a  trade  or 
performing  ordinary  work  with  some  degree  of  skill,  the  institutional 
child  has  a  right  to  development  of  his  ethical,  relig-ious  and  artistic 
self. 

Much  is  being  done  to  organize  and  direct  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
avenues  of  recreation  and  entertainment  of  children  ill  cities.  The 
children  in  rural  communities  are  not  having  much  attention  in  this 
regard  while  in  institutions  a  great  deal  is  done  along  all  these  lines. 
Programs  are  being  carried  out  and  new  ones  projected  which  will  do 
much  to  develop  this  side  of  child  nature  in  institutions,  much  more 
must  be  done  in  communities. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  how  rapidly  these  different  phases  of 
institutional  work  are  developing  but  there  is  so  much  left  to  be  done. 
Prope_r^  public  opinion  can  only  be  formed  upon  accurate  kiiowic^o'?  and 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  impart  this  knowledge  are  those  who 
have  these  children  in  charge.  Yet  you  seldom  see  articles  written  by 
them  except  in  reports  of  such  meetings  as  these  or  in  annual  reports; 
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you  seldom  hear  these  subjects  discussed  except  at  such  conferences 
as  this.  Why  not  establish  a  program  by  which  local  papers  and  pub- 
lications shall  present  to  your  localities  not  only  the  fact  that  it  costs 
money  to  buy  food,  clothes,  etc.,  to  pay  salaries  and  to  provide  housing 
for  these  children?  Why  not  educate  the  public  as  to  what  it  means  tcv 
educate,  train  and  develop  a  man  or  woman  from  this  unpromising  ma- 
terial? Why  not  show  the  public  the  need  to  protect  future  generations 
by  the  proper  segregation  of  the  defective?  Why  not  demonstrate  to 
the  public  that  institutional  training  can  and  does  aim  to  make  inmates 
self-supporting  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity? 

In  addition  to  publishing  an  annual  report  why  not  insist  tuac  o^ate 
and  local  gatherings  discuss  these  problems?  Why  not  make  public  ad- 
vances in  education,  prevention,  re-establishment  and  re-training  of 
citizens?  Why  not  insist  that  platform  conventions  discuss  causes  and 
remedies  as  well  as  costs  in  this  work? 

Everything  which  is  true  of  the  aim,  development  and  education 
in  children's  work  is  true  of  the  present  trend  of  effort  in  the  care  of 
any  group  of  societies'  wards  in  any  class  of  institution.  In  the  work 
with  the  insane,  every  effort  is  toward  prevention,  discipline,  cure,  un- 
der conditions  of  the  best  housing,  treatment  and  exercise  wltn  the 
hope  of  returning  to  society  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  in- 
mate population. 

Society  does  not  realize  how  much  is  being  accomplished  by  pre- 
vention and  educational  measures;  as  soon  as  it  does  social  and  public 
opinion  will  make  such  moral  and  personal  support  that  governmental 
support  must  follow. 

Two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind;  to  be  wholly  sucessful,  any 
plan  must  be  nation-wide  and  at  the  same  time  so  elastic  and  compre- 
hensive that  it  provides  a  program  for  the  smallest  community  and  the 
most  forsaken  individual. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  well  to  remember  that  the  National  >_.on- 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction  has  provided  for  a  committee  to 
work  out  a  children's  program  to  be  presented  at  the  1916  meeting. 
Much  good  can  be  done  by  this  committee  if  it  will  base  its  program  on 
conditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  on  all  classes  of  children,  and 
on  all  the  different  phases  of  the  problem.  If  it  drafts  a  plan  to  tit  city 
<7onditions  only,  or  to  fit  problems  in  congested  states  only  it  will  have 
missed  its  perspective  and  have  added  one  more  complication  which 
will  be  grafted  on  to  an  already  overburdened  system  of  experiments. 

Then,  too,  there  must  be  developed  a  plan  to  bring  classification, 
education,  recreation  and  opportunity  to  the  rural  and  the  remote  com- 
munity. Until  the  state  becomes  a  family  and  the  nation  homogenous 
there  will  never  be  a  social  developrnent  with  a  true  perspective. 

Applause. 
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President:  The  next  person  named  for  discussion  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Peck 
of  Somerset — "Methods  and  Principles  of  Giving  Out-door  Relief." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention: 

This  is  a  nice  little  topic,  and  one  of  importance.  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  particular  on  the  point  of  time  for  fear  of 
wearying  you. 

We  have  a  method  and  not  one  of  the  best.  We  are  anxious  to  get 
a  better  method.  The  very  first  principle  of  giving  outdoor  relief  is  by 
investigation  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  facts  as  to  why  it  is 
needed,  and  see  whether  the  person  is  deserving.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  not  everybody  who  wishes  aid  is  deserving  of  it. 

We  have  in  our  County  and  I  suppose  you  have  them  everywhere 
men  who  would  like  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  County  for  support, 
and  if  they  could  do  that,  they  would  never  do  a  tap.  There  are  otners 
who  are  worthy  of  aid,  and  we  are  always  willing  to  give  it. 

I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  our  County  has  not  yet  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Mother's  Pension  Fund.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  it,  and  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  tne  others  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  Act.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  matter 
open  for  discussion.  When  there  comes  to  us  people  worthy  of  outdoor 
relief,  we  give  it  willingly.  We  do  not  like  to  take  the  children  away 
from  the  mother  provided  the  mother  has  any  ability  for  managing  and 
is  competent  to  look  after  her  children,  and  has  the  ability  to  use  this 
pension  wisely,  it  ought  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  mother  in  helping 
her  to  support  herself  and  children.  Then  we  give  aid  to  temporarily 
sick  people  where  they  need  to  be  carried  Over  during  temporary  sick- 
ness. Sometimes  they  only  need  to  be  given  aid  for  a  month  or  two 
months  as  the  occasion  may  require.  In  that  case,  it  is  perfectly  right, 
and  it  often  saves  them  the  humiliation  of  going  to  the  almshouse. 

Then  there  are  the  aged  people  and  the  inebriates  (who  do  not  try) 
or  aged  people  who  are  living  in  isolated  districts  such  as  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  in  these  isolated  sections  ten  miles  away  from  any  doctor 
or  neighbor,  we  think  it  is  best  to  take  them  to  the  Home.  We  have 
experienced  the  danger  of  their  getting  sick,  and  being  alone,  and  it  is 
almost  an  utter  impossibility  to  get  people  who  will  stay  with  aged 
people,  especially  in  the  isolated  districts  on  the  farm.  We  take  them 
where  we  have  conveniences  for  them,  and  where  we  can  make  them 
more  comfortable.  If  we  were  to  give  them  $15.00  per  month,  they 
would  only  have  a  living.  I  believe  from  what  I  can  learn  there  is  a 
little  difference  between  the  poor  in  the  City  and  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
try districts. 

Our  people  usually  have  a  garden  and  whether  they  own  their  own 
homes  or  not,  they  can  do  their  own  gordening  which  goes  very  far 
towards  their  support.  In  this  way  they  can  help  themselves.  The  most 
of  our  people  own  their  own  homes,  and  have  no  rent  to  pay.  They 
have  their  own  gardens  and  work  them.  This  goes  far  toward  their 
support  so  that  if  we  give  them  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  month  they  get 
along  nicely.  There  are  some  that  we  pay  $15.00  per  month.  We  do  all 
our  own  inspecting. 
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The  directors  have  their  own  separate  districts,  and  they  l^now  just 
where  to  go  and  malie  the  inspection. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
I  have  been  in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  Society  for  twenty  years 
and  I  have  noticed  the  children  they  have  taken  were  placed  in  very 
good  homes,  and  are  living  on  a  higher  plane  of  life,  have  had  much 
better  opportunities  for  the  future.  I  think  in  instances,  especially, 
where  they  are  neglected  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  better  to  take  them 
and  place  them  in  good  homes  where  they  will  get  better  treatment.  I 
will  leave  the  subject  with  you  for  further  discussion.  Applause. 


President:  Is  Martin  N.  Morrison  of  Carbondale  present? 

President:  Mr.  Morrison  is  absent  so  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Russel  of  Germantown. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  RUSSEL 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  question  that  should  go  far  in  discussion,  and  I  hope  we 
will  find  time  later  in  the  Convention  to  discuss  it,  and  shouiu  j.  lorget, 
I  hope  Mr.  Peck  will  see  that  it  is  brought  up  for  further  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  amounts  to,  but  I  know  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  has  cost  the  County  anywhere  from  $12,000  to  $100,000- 
per  year.    In  Luzerne  the  County  gave  $100,000. 

President:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Joel  H.  Krick  of  Reading  on 
"Specifications  and  Selection  of  Employees  for  County  Institutions." 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  KRICK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention: 

I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  this  question.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit 
of-this  gathering  we  have  the  same  problem  here  in  the  City  of  Reading, 
but  as  to  the  solution  of  it,  I  can  not  say  very  much.  My  individual 
opinion  is  that  where  you  select  an  employee,  and  you  find  that  he  or 
r;he  is  thoroughly  competent,  you  should  be  very  careful  how  you  treat 
him  or  her,  keep  this  employee  and  keep  them  all  the  time.  In  other 
words  when  you  get  an  employee  for  an  institution  who  is  thoroughly 
competent,  hold  on  to  them  with  all  your  might. 

B.  Frank  Need,  Esq.,  Harrisburg  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Knee,  Ebens- 
burg.  Pa.,  were  called  on  the  same  subject,  but  tl.ey  were  not  present. 

President:  We  next  have  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Superin- 
tendent, Blair  County  Hospital  on  "Practical  TreaLmeni  of  Inebriates." 
Dr.  Sommer  do  you  think  you  can  cover  this  subject  in  fifteen  minutes, 
as  we  have  llfi-een  minutes  left  before  the  meeting  adjourns. 

Dr.  Sommer:  My  paper  includes  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, and  is  covered  by  an  experience  of  26  years  among  insane,  relief 
institutions  and  charitable  agencies  in  one  of  the  big  cities. 
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ADDRESS  BY  H.  J.  SOMMER,  M.  D. 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  and  Corrections,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Subject  assigned  to  me  "The  Practical  Treatment  of  Inebri- 
ates" is  of  special  interest  and  an  issue  of  the  day  which  every  com- 
munity must  face  and  should  meet  with  vigorous  Legislation. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  havoc  wrought  by  King  Alcohol — 
the  mental  and  physical  wrecks  of  individuals — the  want  and  misery  of 
untold  thousands  of  families — the  Homicides  and  Suicides;  the  arson, 
theft  and  unspeakable  crimes  caused  by  alcohol — we  often  wonaei  wny 
alcoholic  drinks  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  any  community  of  a 
people  who  are  fond  of  styling  themselves  as  "advanced." 

In  Europe  we  lately  witnessed  whole  countries  declared  as  strictly 
Temperance— and  for  what  purpose— for  nothing  more  or  less  than  to 
obtain  greater  efficiency  in  individuals  for  wholesale  scientific  murder. 
No  matter  from  what  angle  we  may  study  the  subject  of  temperance  as 
selfishly  promulgated  in  Europe  during  the  past  year,  it  is  nevertheless 
bound  to  have  a  far-reaching-  effect  toward  uplifting  the  peoples  af- 
fected. Let  us  hope  that  after  Peace  is  restored,  the  various  Govern- 
msnts  will  not  look  with  greedy  eyes  towards  the  many  millions  they 
could  obtain  by  restoring  alcohol  to  its  old  place. 

As  a  rule  an  "Alcoholic"  is  a  neurotic.  He  (or  she)  is  mentally  de- 
ficient inasmuch  as  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  drink.  I  have 
known  many  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Lawyers,  Doctors  and  Business 
men — men  of  culture  and  refinement — who,  except  for  periodical  sprees 
were  otherwise  strictly  temperate  and  without  exception  deplored  the 
habit;  when  the  thirst  overtook  them  thy  were  impelled  to  drink  to  ex- 
cess. This  is  true  of  men  of  all  "walk  of  life",  but  I  wish  particularly  to 
emphasize  that  many  rrien  who  are  honored  and  respected  for  preat 
learning  or  ability;  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  examples  to  less  for- 
tujiate  brethren  are  after  all  mentally  weak.  They  know  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  yet  go  in  secret  when  the  call 
comes  and  indulge  their  abnormal  appetite. 

The  persistent  use  of  alcohol  to  excess  will  result  in  various  forms 
of  nervous  and  mental  disease,  besides  causing  many  pathological  le- 
sions of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  e*c. 

Alcohol  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  victim  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  and  ullimately  ho  will  be  on  the  "scrap  pile"  of  humanity.  Many 
of  these  people  crin  be  made  to  be  useful  even  though  such  usefulness 
is  forced  upon  them. 

Our  subject  has  to  deal  with  the  confirmed  "drunk."  In  my  opmion 
there  is  only  one  effective  and  practical  method  of  handling  such  de- 
linquents. A  Law  should  hs  enacted  to  establish  Institutions  for  men 
and  women  to  which  any  proper  Court  may  sentence  an  al:oholic  for 
definite  periods.  The  Institutions  should  be  equipped  to  manufacture 
such  clothing,  furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  ccns'antly  required  by  Institu- 
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'ions  all  over  our  state  and  sold  to  them.  The  inn^ates  should  be  al- 
lowed the  same  rate  of  pay  as  is  given  to  free  woi-ker=,  an  1  after  de- 
d-TC+incT  the  percapita  cost  of  maintenance,  the  beJance  should  be  paid 
over  to  Iheir  family  or  guardian. 

There  are  two  great  reasons  why  such  Institutions  should  be  so 
(•.-(uipped  and  manged:  first,  it  would  gi -  e  ste-dy  e-nplovment  'o  the 
inmates  and  second,  the  women  and  children  who  have  a  right  to  look 
to  their  husbands  and  fathers  for  support  will  have  their  needs  sup- 
plied, whether  or  not  such  husband  of  father  desires  so  to  do. 

The  Commitment  should  be  made  without  diffleu'ty — as  for  in- 
stance, any  wife  with  two  reputable  witnesses  could  appear  in  Court, 
and  upon  such  information  could  impose  sentence.  The  individual  sen- 
tenced, however,  should  have  the,  right  to  a  hear  ng  if  demanuru  und 
also  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus.  He  should  be  given  every  legal  sate- 
guard  against  unnecessary  or  illegal  commitment.  It  might  be  possible 
and  preferable  to  have  some  form  of  Legal  Commitment  enacted  as  for 
insane.  Above  all  there  should  be  a  form  of  self  commitment  whereby 
a  man  or  woman  realizing  his  or  her  weakness  and  desiring  aid,  treat- 
ment and  care  may  commit  themselves  for  various  periods. 

Such  a  Law  would  lift  the  burden  of  support  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies out  of  the  hands  of  Directors  of  the  Poor.  It  would  not  tend  to 
make  paupers  of  the  children  of  chronic  drunkards.  Such  children  too 
often  grow  up  learning  all  the  devious  ways  of  making  a  living  without 
work.  Good  men  and  women  out  of  pity  for  the  family  give  out  of 
their  abundance  towards  their  support.  Some  give  food,  others  cloth- 
ing, others  coal,  and  so  on — the  children  soon  learn  that  through  char- 
ity and  easy  living  can  be  made  and  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  must 
eventually  support  these  children,  their  children  and  children  »  ..mldren. 

By  establishing  such  industrial  institutions  the  commonwealth 
would  I  believe,  do  great  service  to  the  entire  community.  It  would 
practically  free  us  of  a  great  burden  by  reducing  court,  jail  and  peni- 
tentiary costs.  It  would  inevitably  keep  many  families  from  the 
Almshouse  and  the  "Out  door  relief"  accounts  would  be  materially  re- 
duced and  all  at  little  cost  to  the  state  (if  any)  other  than  the  initial 
in\estment  in  ths  Institutions,  stock  and  fixtures. 

Tire  present  law  allowing  the  Commi:ment  of  Alcoholics  to  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane  should  be  wiped  off  our  Statute  Books.  The  chron- 
ic drunk  should  be  sent  to  an  Instiluuon  where  none  but  his  kind  is 
housed.  The  first  sentence  should  be  for  not  less  than  nine  months. 
There  should  be  an  allowance  for  good  behavior.  When  he  leaves  the 
Institution  it  should  be  for  a  parole  of  two  to  three  years  and  i:  ho 
should  break  his  parole  he  should  be  returned  to  the  Institution  and 
his  sentence  be  automatically  doubled  in  time. 

The  Institution  should  be  equipped  for  every  medical  and  surgical 
care  and  treatment.  There  should  be  healthful  amusements  of  various 
kinds  founded  and  made  compulsory  by  law;  a  good  libi-ary  and  \ai.ous 
musical  instruments  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  equipment.  Do  I  hear 
any  one  say — how  foolish,  give  the  drunks  a  pleasant  life  and  they  wiU 
prefer  it. 
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To  many  people  this  proposition  would  appear  as  wrong- — I  do  not 
believe  in  giving  a  man  a  kick  when  he  is  down;  rather  try  to  uplift 
him  mentally — show  him  what  good  things  he  has  missed  by  hanging  on 
the  bar — give  him  plenty  of  hard  work,  plenty  of  good  healthy  recrea- 
tion, three  substantial  meals  daily  and  a  good  bed  in  clean  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  I  firmly  believe  at  least  one-half  of  those  admitted 
would  be  reclaimed  and  returned  to  useful  lives  in  their  communities. 
But  see  the  other  picture — give  him  the  ordinary  prison  or  penitentiary 
life  make  him  understand  that  he  is  being  punished;  build  a  high  wall 
tround  the  grounds  with  armed  sentinels  watching  every  mov©  of  any 
inmate  within  sight,  and  at  once  the  Individuals  antagonism  is  aroused 
and  he  might  as  well  never  have  been  incarcerated.  He  will  leave  the 
place  cursing  everyone,  the  State,  the  Court  and  friends  that  sent  him, 
and  most  likely  feel  so  bitter  that  he  will  straightway  try  to  forget  his 
trouble  in  drink.  The  inmates  should  be  led  not  driven;  they  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  whether  or  not  they  should  attend  temperance  lec- 
tures. Give  the  drunkard  a  helping  hand;  let  him  know  that  someone 
is  interested  in  him;  treat  him  with  benevolent  kindness,  but  with  an 
iron  rule.  Nearly  every  man  will  respond  to  such  treatment  and  will 
again  see  the  sunrise  of  hope.  I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  and  the 
fluency  of  speech  of  a  Webster  to  properly  put  this  before  you,  uut.  my 
powers  are  unfortunately  limited. 

I  do  not  think  that  walls  and  armed  sentries  would  be  required, 
rather  the  reverse.  Witness  the  revolution  in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  who 
would  ever  have  thought  that  the  tough  citizens  of  that  walled  com- 
munity would  respond  to  kindness  and  be  good.  The  old  lock  step  done 
away — som'&  play  and  recreat'on  in  place  of  all  hard  work  and  absolute 
silence.  What  a  revelation  in  prison  reform  and  administration.  In 
our  own  state  something  of  the  same  kind  is  going  forward  in  i^enter 
County  where  a  great  industrial  community  is  being  established  of 
which  the  workers  will  be  convicts.  Let  us  have  more  charity  in  our 
dealings  with  delinquents;  let  us  hold  out  the  helping  hand— not  as  a 
duty  but  as  a  privilege  and  let  us  not  forget  the  "Great  Bxainpie-  of 
human  kindness  and  forgiveness  when  dealing  with  our  erring  brothers 
and  sisters— only  by  such  dealing  can  we  hope  to  start  the  spark  of 
good,  which  I  firmly  believe  is  implanted  in  every  man  and  woman  no 
matter  how  wicked  or  degraded  they  may  be.  Applause. 


President:  we  should  arrange  /to  be  back  here  at  2:00  o'clock  this 
afternoon  in  order  to  carry  out  our  program,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
be  back  at  that  time. 

I  also  have  another  announcement  to  make.  After  adjournment,  all 
the  members  will  lunch  at  the  New  Berkshire  (per  plate  fifty  cents). 
It  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  touch  elbows  and  to  discuss  the 
questions  you  have  heard. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2:00  P.  M. 


Jfl    VI  m 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the  follow- 
ing prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Meyer,  First  Reformed  Church, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God  our  Heavenly  Father  in  whom  we 
live  and  have  our  continual  being.  We  thank  thee  for  a  lovmg 
^  providence  and  the  watchful  care  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
-    from  day  to  day  and  Thy  mercy  evermore. 

We  thank  Thee  for  a  home  in  a  Christian  land,  for  the  gift 
of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  sublime  touch,  his  Deauiirul 
character  and  life.  Help  us  to  love  him  more,  help  us  to  work 
for  him  mspired  with  his  spirit  to  keep  with  us  the  tnought 
that  "He  came  into  the  world  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

We  thank  Thee  for  what  the  churches,  colleges  and  charitable 
Institutions  have  done  toward  the  establishing  of  instiutions 
to  help  in  the  reclamation  of  human  lives.  We  pray  Thee  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  gathered 
here  at  this  Convention.  Give  them  wisdom  and  guidance  from 
on  high,  that  everything  that  is  done  may  he  to  Thy  honor  and 
glory,  kay  they  meet  with  great  encouragement  in  their  work 
and  as  they  go  to  their  respective  homes,  may  they  carry  new 
inspiration  and  help  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engagea. 

Dear  Heavenly  Father  help  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
this  world  a  better  and  happier  place  in  which  to  live.  Help  us 
dear  Lord  to  have  compassion  on  the  poor,  sick  and  afflicted, 
and  may  we  all  so  serve  that  when  we  come  to  the  ena  oi  tnis 
life  we  may  hear,  the  words  of  the  Master;  "For  I  was  a  hun- 
gered and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me. 
I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me;  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

We  ask  all  in  His  name.  Amen. 


This  was  followed  by  a  solo  by  Miss  Gerald  Lane. 


President:  In  order  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  want  to  leave  on  the  afternoon  train,  we  have  made  a 
few  changes  in  the  order  of  our  program.  I  am  going  to  call  for  Dr. 
Woodbury's  paper.  Dr.  Woodbiiry  is  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy,  Philadelphia,  and  his  subject  is,  "Shall  the  new  State  Hospital 
for  the  insane  be  devoted  to  the  Chronic  Insane  to  correspond  with 
Hospital  at  Wernersville,"  (Applause.) 
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SHALL  THE  NEW  STATE  HOSPITAL  BE  BUILT  FOR  THE 
CHRONIC  INSANE? 


By  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Lunacy, 

of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed,  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Governor,  on  June  18th,  1915,  "To  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  a  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  to  be  erected  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  to 
be  known  as  the  Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  providing  for 
the  management  of  the  same,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  said  site,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  said  hospital." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (P.  L.  1915,  p.  1055)  a  Commission 
will  be  created  to  be  known  as  the  "Building  Commission  of  the  Western 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  The  first  duty  of  this  Commission  is  to 
"Select  and  purchase  a  site  within  the  Commonwealth,  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  reasonably  near  a  railroad,  and  containing  not  more 
than  500  acres,  upon  which  shall  be  erected  the  buildings  for  the  West- 
ern State  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  For  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  the 
sum  for  forty  thousand  dollars  was  specified  in  the  act,  which  passed 
the  Assem'bly;  but  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  cost  of  drawing  the  plans  and  specifications  which  are  included  in 
this  appropriation.  When  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  made  suf- 
ficient appropriations  for  that  purpose  and  when  the  buildings  for  the 
Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  sufficiently  constructed  and 
furnished  to  accommodate  500  patients,  the  said  Commission  shall  sur- 
render its  control  over  said  Hospital  and  buildings  to  a  Board  of  nine 
Trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  required  by  Section  1  of  this  Act  that  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  to  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  cost  thereof  and 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  title  to  the  land,  must  be 
obtained  by  the  Commission  before  the  land  can  be  purchased  in  ree 
in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"The  plans  and  specifications  shall  provide  for  buildings  accommo- 
dating at  least  1000  patients,  and  in  such  manner  that  additional  ac- 
commodations may  be  provided  without  undue  cost,  from  time  to  time, 
as  appropriations  for  such  purpose  may  be  made." 

It  is  further  provided  that  plans  and  specifications  for  said  hospital 
"shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  not  pub- 
licly announced  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  Building  Commission, 
which  the  Act  provides  shall  be  appointed  'by  him,  "immediately  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,"  (Section  1.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  is  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time, 
and  is  very  appropriate  for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion.  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of 
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the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  com- 
ments and  suggestions  relating  to  the  contemplated  new  Western  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  reereted  that  provision  was  not  made 
that  would  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  actual  needs  of  the  msane,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  preparation  for  future  increase.  As  you  may  remem- 
ber the  Committee  on  Lunacy  and  the  Board  of  Public  Chanties  re- 
ported that  two  new  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  should  be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  one  built  m  the  South- 
western one  in  the  South -Eastern  part  of  State.  These  two  State  Hos- 
pitals are  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  which  now  ex- 
ists in  our  State  Hospitals,  and  we  believe  that  Uie  Legislature  would 
have  passed  the  necessary  acts  and  the  Governor  would  have  approved 
both  of  them  if  it  had  not  unfortunately  happened  that  owing  to  the 
disturbance  of  business  by  the  European  war,  and  other  causes,  the 
revenues  of  the  Comomnwealth  were  reduced  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  apronriation  Committees  found  it  practically  impossible  to  provide 
the  funds  for  more  than  one  new  State  Hospital  at  this  Session.  Un- 
der the  ch'cumstances  I  suppose  we  should  be  thankful  to  get  even  that 
much  For  the  same  reason-deficiency  of  revenue-the  appropriation 
Sr  the  site  of  the  hospital  was  pared  down  from  $50,000  to  $40,000,  and 
the  amount  of  acreage  was  limited  to  500  acres.  As  the  institution  is 
to  be  planned  for  1000  patients,  and  may  be  subsequently  enlarged,  it 
should  have  at  least  from  1000  to  1200  acres.  If  surface  springs  are  to 
be  depended  upon  for  the  water  supply,  it  would  be  prudent  to  obtain 
enough  ground  to  control  the  water  shed  and  prevent  polution  Dy 
drainage  from  dwellings  and  farms. 

In  selecting  a  site,  the  land  near  the  institution  should  be  favor- 
able for  agriculture,  so  as  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  mmates,  and 
supply  food  by  their  labor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  particular  care  shall 
be  exercised  in  selecting  a  place  for  building,  which  will  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  preliminary  excavating  and  grading  to  be  done^  by 
contract  Later,  after  the  hospital  has  been  opened  and  patients  have 
been  received,  many  of  them  can  be  profitably  employed  in  grade  work, 
road-making,  and  laying  out  or  clearing  the  grounds. 

As  regards  the  construction  and  plans  of  the  new  hospital,  it  is 
evident  that  they  should  be  appropriate  to  and  be  governed  by  the 
class  of  patients  that  are  to  be  received  into  the  institution.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Oklahoma  appointed  Dr.  Hastings  Hart,  to  report  upon 
the  best  method  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  found  that 
insane  patients  could  be  divided  into  two  groups  (1)  the  acute  insane, 
and  (2)  the  chronic  insane.  He  also  pointed  out  that  these  two  classes 
did  not  necessarily  require  the  same  kind  of  institutional  care.  In 
other  words,  the  acute  insane  should  have  treatment  in  hospitals  hav- 
ing experienced  alienists  as  superintendents,  and  a  staff  of  able  as- 
sistant physicians  and  trained  nurses,  and  all  the  necessary  equipment 
and  modern  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chronic  insane,  as  a  rule,  require  little  more  than  sim- 
ply custodial  treatment,  and  could  be  made  largely  self-suporting  by 
their  work  on  the  farm.    He  demonstrated  by  reports  from  Wisconsin 
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that  the  cost  of  construction  of  institutions  for  the  chronic  class  need 
not  be  more  than  one-half  the  amount  per  bed  of  the  cost  for  the 
hospitals  for  the  acute  class.  Furthermore,  he  also  showeu  uiai  the 
cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  was  twice  as  great  in  the  acute  hos- 
pital as  it  was  in  the  home  or  asylum. 

Our  own  experience  in  Pennsylvania  bears  out  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Hart.  The  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  at  Wernersville. 
has  cost  less  than  one-half  per  bed,  for  construction,  than  other  State 
Hospitals  erected  since  it  was  built.  It  costs  the  State  less  than 
$1,000.00  per  bed,  while  Allentown  State  Hospital,  cost  over  $2,00o,  and 
Fairview  still  more,  although  the  latter  Hospital  "is  still  unfinished. 

As  regards  the  cpst  of  maintenance  in  a  chronic  hospital  it  is  re- 
duced in  two  ways,  (1)  the  over-head  charges  and  up -keep  are  consid- 
erably smaller,  and  (2)  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  can  be 
us'efully  employed  than  in  the  acute  hospitals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
per  capita  cost  weekly  at  Wernersville,  is  75c  less  thna  at  our  other 
State  Hospitals.  The  saving  in  maintenance  on  914  ipatients  now  at 
Wernersville  is  nearlyJ3,000  per  month.  At  the  same  time  the  standard 
of  care  is  as  high,  and  the  patients  have  more  outdoor  life  than  is 
usual  in  other  State  Hospitals. 

As  regards  the  total  number  of  insane  in  State  and  County  Hos- 
pital, in  the  State,  the  reports  show  that  in  round  nunioers  there  are 
about  10,000  in  the  former,  and  about  8,000  in  the  latter  class  of  insti- 
tutions. Many  of  those  now  in  County  Homes,  or  almshouses  could  be 
removed  to  State  Hospitals,  if  accommodations  of  this  class  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  many 
persons  who  have  given  this  subject  much  study  and  attention,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Commonwealth  shall  asspme  charge  and 
control  of  all  the  indigent  insane,  and  definitely  relieve  the  Poor  dis-  . 
tricts  of  the  burden. 

Now,  as  regards  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  chronic  insane, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  a  rule,  all  the  patients  in  the  County  Hospitals 
are  of  this  class,  the  acute  cases  being  usually  promptly  transferred  to 
the  State  Hospitals.  The  statistical  reports  as  to  "probabilities  of  re- 
covery" from  the  State  Hospitals  give  a  proportion  of  about  au  per 
cent,  regarded  as  probably  incurable.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  of  nearly  20,000  insane  inmates  of  institutions  in  Pennsylvania, 
only  about  2,000  may  be  regarded  as  amenable  to  treatment,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  hospital  care  with  a  view  to  their  restoration.  The 
remaining  18,000  are  almost  all  of  the  incurable  and  chronic  class. 

As  regards  our  prefent^  provision  for  these  two  classes,  we  nave 
now  seven  State  Hospitals,  if  we  omit  Wernersville,  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  8,157  beds,  and  with  9,218  actual  population.  All  of  these  are 
equipped  as  psychopathic  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  acute  cases  of 
mental  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  one  State  Hospital  for 
the  Chronic  Insane  with  a  population  of  933  patients. 

The  questions  that  I  now  submit  for  your  consideration  are  two; 
(1)  Does  Pennsylvania  really  need  at  the  present  time  any  more  State 
Hospitals  for  the  acute  insane,  such  as  that  at  Allentown.  (2)  "is  it 
not  evident  that  the  crying  want  is  for  more  hospitals  for  the  chronic 
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insane,  such  as  that  at  Wernersville;  in  every  respect  a  firsi.  >jit»c^  in- 
stitution, which  reflects  credit  upon  all  who  are  connected  with  its 
management,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  State.  The  Building-  Commission 
for  the  "Western  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  may  well 
adopt  Wernersville  Hospital  as  a  model. 


President:  As  the  next  speaker  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
Hon.  Edward  Lindsey  of  Warren,  Pa.,  whose  subject  is  "Statutory 
Adoptions  in  Pennsylvania."  (Applause.) 

,      .  .         STATUTORY   ADOPTION    IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Hon.  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Adoption  is  the  accepting  of  a  stranger  as  one's  own  child  and 
heir.  It  constitutes  between  the  adoptor  and  the  adopted  the  legal 
relation  of  parent  and  child.  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is,  of 
course,  a  natural  one.  In  our  system  of  social  organization  the  law 
recognizes  this  natural  relation  and  annexes  to  it  certain  legal  attrib- 
utes or  clothes  the  parties  being  in  this  relation  with  certain  rights  and 
duties  to  each  other  and  to  others  which  they  are  conceived  of  as  naving 
by  reason  of  sustaining  that  relation  to  each  other.  In  other  words  it 
is  a  status  carrying  with  it  certain  legal  consequences  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties  exist  as  such  not  by  reason  of  any  contract 
or  act  of  theirs,  but  solely  by  reason  of  this  position  or  relation  in 
which  they  stand.  The  extent  to  which  such  rights  and  duties  may  be 
affected  by  contract  is  therefore  limited. 

Adoption  is  the  constituting  of  this  legal  relation  where  it  does 
not  exist  naturally;  but  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  inheritance 
of  property  than  to  anything  else.  Adoption  usually  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  adopted  (if  a  minor)  but  its  primary  object 
is  to  constitute  a  succession  in  the  inheritance  of  property.  Where  the 
primary  concern  is  the  matter  of  custody  by  someone  other  than  the 
natural  parent  other  relations  are  more  usually  provided,  generally  tnat 
of  guardianship.  Guardianship  may  be  of  property  alone  but  it  may 
also  be  of  the  person  only  or  of  both  person  and  property. 

The  status  of  guardian  and  ward  was  created  to  carry  certain  legal 
incidents  of  the  parent  and  child  relation  when  that  natural  relation 
failed  or  was  dissolved  and  was  its  usual  substitute  in  English  law, 
adoption,  which  was  recognized  in  the  civil  law,  not  being  recognized  in 
the  common  law.  The  law  of  adoption,  therefore,  in  America  is  entirely 
statutory  and  for  this  reason  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  states. 

Ballard  v.  Ward,  89  Pa.  358 

It  is  first  necessary  to  refer  somewhat  to  the  legal  incidents  of  the 
status  of  parent  and  child.  In  general  parents  have  the  duties  of  pro- 
tecting, educating  and  maintaining  their  children.  Co-relative  to  these 
duties  and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  fulfillment,  parents 
have  the  rights  of  authority  over,  the  custody  of  and  the  labor  and 
services  Of  their  children.  As  has  been  said  these  rights  and  duties  of 
natural  parents  are  in  general  extended  to  adopting  parents  for  the 
same  reason;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind    that    adoption  is 
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mainly  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  an  heir  rather  than  the  relation^ 
of  parent  and  child.  Thus  adults  may  be  adopted  as  well  as  minors. 
Children  and  heirs  are  of  course  not  synonomous  term.  Who  is  an  heir 
depends  upon  the  law  of  descent  and  inheritance  of  property,  not  on  the 
law  of  status.  Children  are  of  course  heirs  of  their  parents  but  others 
than  children  are  also  heirs  and  the  ideas  involved  are  separate  ones. 
While  adopting  parents  usually  have  the  right  of  custody  adoption  is 
not  necessary  to  confer  the  right  of  custody  or  to  transfer  it  from  nat- 
ural parents  to  others.  This  fact  must  also  be  constantly  'bourne  in 
mind.  We  are  here  concerned  with  adoption  and  with  questions  of  cus- 
tody only  incidentally.  The  only  relation  to  constitute  which  adoption 
is  absolutely  necessary  is  that  of  ancestor  and  heir  under  the  interstate 
law.  In  popular  usage  the  word  adoption  is  sometimes  used  to  cover 
any  instance  of  a  person  other  than  the  natural  parent  taking  charge 
of  a  minor  in  place  of  its  natural  parents.  This  usage  however  must 
be  avoided.  The  general  rules  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  nat- 
ural parttats  are  applied  so  far  as  possible  to  all  persons  "de  facto" 
standing  in  the  place  of  parents  to  minors  but  this  does  not  involve 
the  idea  of  adoption  as  an  heir.  When  for  instance  the  natural  parents 
through  poverty  are  unable  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  children  their- 
rights  as  parents  must  give  way  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  appropriate 
provision  for  the  child.  It  was  early  provided  that  the  poor  authori- 
ties might  indenture  during  minority  the  children  of  paupers  coming 
under  their  charge  and  the  relation  of  children  so  apprenticed  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  law  of  master  and  apprentice.  While  never  specifically 
repealed  the  law  of  master  and  apprentice  is  practically  obsolete  as 
that  status  has  in  fact  become  nearly  so  but  the  provision  referred  to 
is  still  regarded  as  legal  warrant  to  the  poor  authorities  for  placing 
out  dependent  children.  In  general  however  the  suspension  of  the 
rights  of  natural  parents  is  only  countenanced  -by  the  law  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  The  family  relation  being 
the  foundation  of  our  system  of  social  organization  its  preservation, 
so  far  as  possible  is  recognized  by  the  law  as  a  principle  of  public 
policy  and  interference  with  it  in  any  particular  case  is  limited  by 
actual  necessity.  Thus  where  a  natural  parent,  incapable  of  perform- 
ing his  or  her  parental  duties  to  a  child,  transfers  the  right  of  custody 
to  a  third  person  (individual  or  society)  capable  and  willing  to  do  so 
such  transfer  is  always  revocable  by  the  parent  and  he  may  resume 
the  custody  if  his  incapacity  be  removed  provided  only  the  welfare  of 
the  child  will  not  be  prejudiced.  Contracts  absolutely  relinquishing 
parental  rights  are  void  as  against  public  policy.  The  parent  may  not 
divest  himself  of  his  duties  as  parent  (or  his  status  as  parent)  and  for 
this  reason  cannot  irrevocably  transfer  his  rights.  He  may  lawfully 
procure  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  others  if  unable  himself 
to  perform  them  and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  confer  his 
rights  upon  the  foster  parent  but  this  is  the  extent  to  which  he  can 
go  for  the  reason  that  tliese  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  are  not  mat- 
ters of  contract  but  integral  essentials  of  the  very  organization  of 
society. 

Sleep's  Adoption,  6  Dist,  256. 
Booth  V.  Van  Allen,  7  Phila.,  401. 

Moreover  the   transferring  or  attempting     to     transfer  parental: 
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rights  over  children  or  children  themselves  as  a  matter  of  traffic  or 
pecuniary  gain  is  made  a  criminal  offense  under  the  law. 

In  later  times  we  have  provisions  that  the  juvenile  court  in  proper 
cases  may  dispose  of  the  custody  of  delpendent,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children.  These  cases  however  are  only  those  where  the  nat- 
ural parents  are  unable  or  unfit  to  perform  their  parental  duties  and 
these  statutes  only  authorize  the  court  to  dispose  of  the  custody  of 
the  child  with  the  exception  of  one  provision  which  will  be  referred 
to  later. 

What  then  are  the  essentials  of  adoption  in  Pennsylvania?  The 
first  provision  for  adoption  of  children  was  by  the  Act  of  May  4,  1855, 
W  L.  430.  This  was  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  19,  1887,  P.  L.  125  and 
again  by  the  Act  of  May  28,  1915,  P.  L.  580.  These  acts,  in  brief,  pro- 
vide that  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  may  decree  the  adoption  of 
minor  children  upon  the  petition  of  the  person  desirous  of  adopting, 
presented  to  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  she  resides  declar- 
ing that  the  petitioner  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  parent  to  such 
child  and  with  the  consent  of  the  natural  parents  if  the  court  is  satis- 
fied that  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  promoted  by  such  adoption. 
By  Act  of  July  2,  1901,  P.  L.  606,  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  au- 
thorized to  decree  the  adoption  of  minors,  who  are  residing  in  the 
county  in  which  application  is  made,  by  a  person  living  in  another 
state,  upon  the  petition  of  the  parents  or  either  of  them  or  if  there 
are  no  parents  of  certain  other  parties  .standing  "in  loco  pareiiu^  to 
the  minor,  but  the  validity  of  this  act  was  doubted  in  Smith's  Adop- 
tion, 14  D.  R.  769. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  correct  that  therp  was  no  common  law  form 
of  adoption,  as  declared  in  Ballard  v.  Ward,  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  in  this  state  a  practice  of  adopting  heirs  by  deed  as  the  Act 
of  April  2,  1872,  P.  L.  31,  entitled  as  a  supplement  to  the  Act  of  1855 
provides:  "that  in  all  cases  heretofore,  as  well  as  hereafter,  where  me 
common  law  form  of  adopting  a  child  by  deed  has  been  practised  or 
done,  it  shall  be  lawful,  on  proof  of  due  execution  of  the  deed,  to  have 
the  same  recorded  in  the  proper  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds  in 
the  county  where  the  adopting  parent  resides  at  the  date  of  its  execu- 
tion; and  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  received  in  evidence 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  record  of  adoption  would  have 
in  the  mode  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement." 

The  act  of  May  9,  1889,  P.  L.  168,  since  supplied  by  the  act  or  june 
1,  1911,  P.  L.  539,  provides  for  the  adoption  of  adult  persons  as  heirs. 

The  essentials  are  then  the  agreement  of  the  adoptor  to  perform 
the  duties  of  parent,  the  consent  of  the  natural  parents  of  the  child 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be 
promoted  by  the  adoption.  The  practice  is  to  produce  to  the  court 
affidavits  by  two  persons  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  adoptor  and  that  cney 
believe  the  welfare  of  the  minor  will  be  prompted  by  the  adoption. 
The  consent  of  the  parents  provided  for  in  the  Act  would  seem  to 
imply  a  consent  to  the  specific  application  for  the  adoption  by  the 
petitioner  and  not  a  mere  general  expression  of  willingness  that  the 
child  be  adopted  by  someone.    Persons  adopting  children  oiten  have 
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the  feeling  that  they  do  not  desire  the  natural  parent  to  know  who  is 
adopting  the  child.  If,  informed  of  the  particular  adoption  contem- 
plated, the  natural  parents  consent  thereto  without  seekmg  to  Know 
the  name  of  the  adoptor  it  would  seem  that  is  a  sufficient  consent  to 
the  adoption  applied  for.  A  mere  general  assent  that  the  child  may 
be  adopted  or  an  authorization  to  some  third  person  or  society  to  con- 
sent to  any  adoption  seems  to  me  hardly  a  compliance  with  the  Act. 
In  any  event  it  would  be  revocable  until  actually  executed  and  the 
consent  of  the  parent  himself  should  always  be  obtained  if  at  all 
possible.  The  consent  of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  essen- 
tial but  not  that  of  the  putative  father  (unless  possibly  he  has  ac- 
knowledged the  child)  as  they  do  not  inherit  through  each  omer. 

The  consent  of  the  parents  may  be  dispensed  with  under  certain 
circumstances.    The  Act  of  1887  provides;  "or  if  the  father  or  mother 
from  drunkenness,  profligacy  or  other  cause,  shall  have  neglected  to 
provide  for  such  child  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  piuven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  then  with  the  consent  of  the  non- 
neglecting  father  or  mother  alone,  or,  if  none,  of  the  next  friend  of 
such  child,  or  of  the  guardians  or  overseers  of  the  poor  or  of  such 
charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supported  such  child  for  at  least 
one  year,  decree,"  etc.    You  will  notice  that  the  neglect  or  abandonment 
by  the  parent  which  will  dispense  with  his  consent  must  be  "proven 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court."    This  certainly  implies,  if  not  a  right 
to  be  heard  on  the  part  of  the.  parent,  at  least  a  definite  finding  of 
fact  by  the  court  based  upon  evidence.    In  all  cases  therefore  there 
should  be  the  evidence  or  at  least  affidavits  of  persons  knowing  the 
facts  relied  on  to  show  neglect  or  abandonment.    It  is  only  when  there 
are  no  parents  or  the  surviving  parent  is  guilty  of  abandonment  that 
the  consent  of  a  next  friend,  guardians  of  the  poor  or  charitable  in- 
stitution having  supported  the  child  for  one  year  suffices.    I  am  iold 
that  many  societies  and  institutions  think  that  when  they  have  had 
charge  of  a  child  for  one  year  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  an  adop- 
tion may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  consent  of  the  institution  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  even  though  the  child  may  have  been  placed  in  the- 
institution  by  the  parent.     This  Is  an  erroneous  notion.     Placing  a. 
child  in  an  institution  or  with  a  society  willing  to  maintain  it  is  not 
an  abandonment  but  the  opposite.    As  was  said  by  Judge  Allison  in 
Booth  V.  Van  Allen,  "in  what  proper  sense  can  a  mother  be  charged 
with  having  entirely  abandoned  her  child  who  has  made  careful  pro- 
vision for  it;  secured  for  it  a  home  and  a  caretaker— one  who  has 
agreed  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  infant,  and  perform 
for  it  the  duties  of  a  mother?"  Of  course  there  may  be  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  parent  even  after  such  a  placing  of  the  child.     If,  for 
instance,  the  parent  ceases  to  communicate  with  the  child  or  its  fos- 
ter parents,  has  left  or  removed  from  his  place  of  abode  without  com- 
munication and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown  an  abandonment  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  such  facts;  but  they  should  sufficiently  appear 
in  the  proceeding.    If  the  child  had  been  placed  by  the  parent  with  an 
agreement  to  pay  its  keep  is  the  failure  to  pay  as  agreed  an  abandon- 
ment? The  mere  neglect  or  failure  to  pay  could  hardly  be  considered 
such  but  if  coupled  with  failure  to  communicate  or  concealment  of 
whereabouts  or  other  like  facts  persisted  in  for  a  length  of  time  suf- 
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ficient  so  as  not  to  be  likely  due  to  illness  or  temporary  disability 
abandonment  might  reasonably  be  inferred.  Probably  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  is  possible  and  the  facts  should  be  fully  set  out  and  sup- 
ported by  affidavits  or  proof. 

The  Act  of  April  22,  1905,  P.  L.  298,  amending  the  Act  of  1887  adds 
the  following  instances  in  which  the  consent  of  parents  may  be  dis- 
pensed with;  "or,i£  such  child  shall  have  been  judicially  committed  to 
the  care  of  any  person  or  corporation  as  being  destitute,  homeless,  aban- 
doned or  dependent  on  the  public,  or  having  no  parental  care,  or  if, 
upon  a  third  conviction  of  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  child  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  or  in  relation  to  such  child,  before  any 
magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace  or  court  of  record,  or  any  one  of  them, 
such  child  shall  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration then  with  the  consent  of  such  person  or  corporation  having  the 
custody  and  control  of  such  child  and  that  of  the  non-neglecting  or 
innocent  parent  alone,  if  one  living."  I  know  of  no  decisions  con- 
struing this  Act.  In  the  light  of  general  principles  it  would  seem  that 
a  determination  in  any  court  of  abandonment  would  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  the  consent  of  the  abandoning  parent  to  an  adoption.  It 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  doubtful  however  whether  the  existence 
of  simple  dependency,  that  is  that  the  parent  is  unable  to  support  the 
child,  would  in  itself  deprive  the  parent  of  his  rights  to  tne  extent 
that  an  adoption  might  .be  had  without  notice  to  him.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  against  the  whole  policy  of  the  law  and  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that  the  Act  would  be  construed  as  establishing  such. 

The  juvenile  court  act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  275,  provides  that 
where  the  court  shall  award  a  dependent  child  to  the  care  of  any 
association  or  individual,  such  association  or  individual  "may  be 
made  party  to  any  proceedings  for  the  legal  adoption  of 
the  child,  and  may,  by  its  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  appear 
in  any  court  where  such  proceedings  are  pending  and 
assent  to  such  adoption.  And  such  assent  shall  be  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  court  to  enter  the  proper  order  or  decree  of  adoption." 
Again  I  know  of  no  judicial  construction  of  this  provision.  I  would 
doubt  however  if  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  consent  of  parents. 
The  whole  act  deals  with  the  custody  of  children  in  order  vo  piuvide 
properly  for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose however  that  the  natural  inheritance  relations  be  interfered  with 
and  indeed  the  intention  would  seem  to  be  not  to  interfere  with  prop- 
erty relations  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  guardianship  of  the 
association  or  individual  to  which  the  child  is  committed  shall  not  in- 
clude the  guardianship  of  any  estate  of  the  child.  The  term  adoption 
seems  to  be  loosely  used  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  provision, 
means.  It  also  seems  to  be  hardly  within  the  title  of  the  etna 
there  might  toe  constitutional  objection  on  this  ground.  At  all  events 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  comply  strictly  in  all  adoptions  with 
the  acts  especially  dealing  with  that  subject.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  the  end  that  the  validity  of  the  adoption  may  not  be^sul^ 
ject  to  question.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  case  of  death 
of  the  adopting  parent  collateral  heirs  may  be  strongly  interested  to 
contest  the  validity  of  the  adoption.    Being  wholly  a  creature  of  statute 
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the  statutory  essentials  must  appear  or  the  decree  '.s  void  for  want 
v,r^sr^i"*ion  or  authority  in  *he  court  to  enter  it.  P.  is  thousfht  by 
some  that  if  a  decree  can  only  be  obtained  in  any  manner  that  settles 
the  question  definitely;  but  the  decree  of  a  court  :s  only  valid  if  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  to  enter  it  and  jurisdiction  is  always  open  to 
question  In  justice  to  the  child  therefore  as  well  as  to  the  benevolent 
^nten  io".s  of  adopting  parents  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  as  far  as  may  be  the  possibility  of  questions  arising  m  the 
future  It  sems  to  be  unfortunately  the  case  tliat  decrees  of  adoption 
are  sometimes  improvidently  entered.  It  is  of  course  desn-able  that 
such  proceedings  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  rhe  courts.  However  it 
it  natural  that  in  the  press  of  litigation  such  '"'^x  parte  matters  snou  d 
sometimes  be  hastily  disposed  of.  A  judge  nay  reasonably  rely  to 
=ome  extent  on  the  attorney  who  presents  su-  h  a  matter  to  see  that 
all  the  statutory  requirements  are  met.  Attorn  eys  in  charge  of  adop- 
Uon  i^^oceedings  should  insist  on  all  essentials  oeing  complied  with. 

Nor  should  we  be  impatient  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  They 
are  all  founded  on  good  and  sufficient  reason  .th  the  view  of  creating 
as  imie  uncertainty  as  possible  in  the  applic.  tion  of  general  prmci- 
pies  to  the  relations  of  individuals  in  all  situa-ions  which  may  arise. 

APPENDIX 

nicest       Statutes  in  Force  Relating  to  Adoption  in  Pennsylvania 

19  May  1887,  1,  P.  L.  125. 
Procoodinvgs   to    Adopt-Who    May    Con;.  ;nt— Inheritance. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  desirous  of  adopting  any  child 
as  his  or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs,  to  present  his  or  her  pe- 
mion  to  such  court  in  the  county  where  he  or  she  may  be  resident 
declaring  such  desire,  and  that  he  or  she  will  .perform  all  the  duue.,  of 
a  parenr  to  such  child;  and  such  court,  if  satified  that  the  welfare  of 
such  child  will  be  promoted  by  such  adoption  may  with  the  consent  of 
the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  or  if  the  fathei  or 
mother  from  drunkenness,  profligacy  or  other  cause,  shall  have  ne- 
glected or  refused  to  provide  for  his  or  her  nhild  or  children  for  the 
period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  proven  to  the  court,  with  the  consent 
of  the  non-neglecting  father  or  mother  alone,  or  if  none,  of  the  next 
friend  of  such  child,  or  of  the  guardians  or  ox  erseers  of  the  poor  or  of 
such  charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supported  such  child  for  at 
least  one  year,  decree  that  such  child  shall  assume  the  name  of  the 
adopting  parent,  and  have  all  the  rights  of  ii  child  and  heir  of  such 
adopting  parent,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  of  such  child,  of  which 
the  record  of  the  court  shall  be  sufficient  evidence;  Provided,  That  if 
such  adopting  parent  shall  have  other  children,  the  adopted  shall  share 
inheritance  only  as  one  of  them,  In  case  of  intestacy,  and  he,  she  or 
they  shall  respectively  inherit  from  and  through  each  other,  as  if  all 
had  been  the  lawful  children  of  the  same  parent. 
26  May  1893-1.  P.  I^.  145. 

Fees  For  Filing  Petition. 
The  fees  to  be  received  by  the  several  prothonotaries  of  the  courts 

^.^^rnoTi  ri'-riR  f^^  filing  netitions  for  the  adoption  of  minors  and 
entering  the  order  of  court  thereon,  shall  be  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
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petition  so  filed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prothonotary  to  furn- 
ish to  the  adopting  parent  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  certified  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  for  an  additional  fee  of  fitfy  cents  for  each  copy 
.so  furnished. 

22  April  1905-1.    P.  L.  29S. 

Proceedings  to   Adopt — Petition — Assumption   of  Name — Rights  and 
Duties  of  Child — Inheritance — Ibid.  2  P.  L.  299. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  desirous  of  adopting  any  child  as 
his  or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs,  to  present  his  or  her  pe- 
tition to  such  court  in  the  county  where  he  or  she  may  be  resident, 
declaring  such  desire,  and  that  he  or  she  will  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  parent  to  such  child;  or,  if  such  child  shall  have  been  juaicially 
committed  to  the  care  of  any  person  or  corporation,  as  being  destitute, 
homeless,  abandoned  or  dependent  on  the  public,  or  having  no  pa- 
rental care,  or  if,  upon  a  third  conviction  of  the  parent  or  parents  of 
such  child  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  against  or  in  relation  to  such 
child,  before  any  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace  or  court  of  record 
or  any  one  of  them,  such  child  shall  have  been  committed  to  tne  care 
of  any  person  or  corporation  then  with  the  consent  of  such  person  or 
corporation  having  the  custody  and  control  of  such  child  and  that  of 
the  non-neglecting  or  innocent  parent  alone,  if  one  be  living;  or,  of 
the  father  or  mother,  from  drunkenness,  profligacy  or  other  cause, 
shall  have  negelected  to  provide  for  such  child  for  the  period  of  one 
years  or  upwards,  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  then  with 
the  consent  of  the  non-neglecting  father  or  mother  alone,  or,  if  none, 
of  the  next  friend  of  such  child,  or  of  the  guardian  or  overseer  of  the 
poor,  or  of  such  charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supported  such 
child  for  at  least  one  year;  decree  that  such  child  shall' assume  the 
name  of  the  adopting  parent,  and  have  all  the  rights  of  a  child  and 
heir  of  such  adopting  parent,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  of  such  child, 
of  which  the  record  of  the  court  shall  be  sufficient  evidence;  Provided, 
That  if  such  adopting  parent  shall  have  other  children,  the  adopted 
shall  share  inheritance  only  as  one  of  them,  in  case  of  intestacy,  and 
he,  she  or  they  shall  respectively  inherit  from  and  through  each  other, 
as  if  all  had  been  the  lawful  children  of  the  same  parent.  All  laws  or 
parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

28  May  1915.  P.  L.  580. 

Act  of  1887  Amended. 

Duties  and   Rights  of   Husband   and  Wife. 

1855,  P.  L.  430.  Adoption  of  Children.  1887,  P.  L.  125. 

Section  7,  Act  of  May  4,  1855,  as  Amended  by  Act  May  19,  1887, 
Cited  for  Amendment. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  so  much  of  section  one  of  an 
act,  entitled  "An  act  amending  section  seven  of  an  act,  entitiea  ah 
act  relating  to  certain  duties  and  rights  of  husband  and  wife  and 
parents  and  children,'  approved  the  fourth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five — ,  providing  that  married 
i..en  or  ^.omen,  in  case  of  drunkenness  or  profligacy  of  husbands  or 
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wives,  may  consent  to  the  adoption  of  their  children,"  approved  the 
nineteenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  7.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  desirous  of 
adopting  any  child  as  his  or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs,, 
to  present  his  or  her  petition  to  such  court  in  the  county  where  ne  or 
she  may  be  resident,  declaring  such  desire,  and  that  he  or  she  will  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a  parent  to  such  child;  and  such  court,  if  satis- 
fied that  the  welfare  of  such  child  will  be  promoted  by  such  adoption, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child, 
•or  if  the  mother  or  father  from  drunkenness,  profigacy  or  other  cause, 
shall  have  neglected  or  refused  to  provide  for  his  or  her  child  or  cnll- 
dren  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  proven  to  the  court,  with 
the  consent  of  the  non-neglecting  father  or  mother  alone,  or,  if  none, 
of  the  next  friend  of  such  child,  or  of  the  guardians  or  overseers  of 
the  poor,  or  of  such  charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supportea  such 
child  for  at  least  one  year,  decree  that  such  child  shall  assume  the 
name  of  the  adopting  parent,  and  have  all  the  rights  of  a  child  and 
heir  of  such  adopting  parent,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  of  such  child, 
of  which  the  record  of  the  court  shall  be  sufficient  evidence:  Provided. 
That  if  such  adopting  parent  shall  have  other  children,  the  adopted 
shall  share  inheritance  only  as  one  of  them,  in  case  of  intestacy  and 
he,  she,  or  they  shall  respectively  inherit  from  and  through  each  other, 
as  if  all  had  been  the  lawful  children  of  the  same  parent,"  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Adcptiort — Proceedings — Who  iVIay  Consent  to  Decree  of  Adoption — 
Decree — inheritance — Proviso. 

Section  7.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing any  child  as  his  or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs,  to  present 
his  or  her  petition  to  such  court  in  the  county  where  he  or  she  may  be  a 
resident,  declaring  such  desire,  and  that  he  or  she  will  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a  parent  to  such  child;  and  such  court,  if  satisfied  that  the 
welfare  of  such  child  will  be  promoted  by  such  adoption,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  surviving  parent,  of  such  child;  or,  if 
father  or  mother  from  drunkenness,  profligacy,  or  other  cause,  shall 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  provide  for  his,  or  her  child  or  children 
for  the  period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  proven  to  the  cout,  with  the 
consent  of  the  non-neglecting  father  or  mother  alone;  or  if  none,  of 
the  next  friend  of  such  child,  or  the  guardians  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
or  of  such  charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supported  such  child 
for  the  period  of  one  year  or  upwards,  proven  to  the  court,  with  the 
the  adopting  parent,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  of  such  child;  and 
said  adopting  parent  and  said  child  shall,  respectively  inherit  and  take 
by  devolution  from  and  through  each  other  personal  estate  as  next  of 
kin,  and  real  estate  as  heirs  in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise,  under  the 
interstate  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  fully  as  if  the  preson  adoptT 
ed  had  been  born  a  lawful  child  of  the  adopting  parent,  of  which  the 
record  of  the  court  shall  be  sufficient  evidence:  Provided,  That,  if  such 
adopting  parent,  shall  have  other  children,  the  adopted  shall  share  in- 
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heritance  only  as  one  of  them  In  case  of  intestacy,  and  he,  she,  or  they 
shall  respectively  inherit  from  and  through  each  other,  as  if  all  had 
been  lawful  children  of  the  same  parent. 

Application  of  Act. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  apply  to  all  cases  now  pending,  where 
the  estate  of  any  decedent  has  not  been  actually  distributed,  as  well 
as  of  all  such  cases  haririening  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
2  April  1872.  1,  P.  L.  31.        ■    .     .  . 

Deeds  of  Adoption  May  be  Recorded.    Effect  Thereon. 

In  all  cases  heretofore,  as  well  as  hereafter,  when  the  common 
law  form  of  adoptina-  a  child  by  deed  has  been  practiced  or  uuuc,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  on  proof  of  due  executl.on  of  the  deed,  to  have  the 
same  recorded  in  the  proper  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds  m  tne 
county  where  the  adopting  parent  resides  at  the  date  of  its  execution; 
and  a  dulv  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  received  in  evidence,  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  record  of  adoption  would  have  in  the 
mode  provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

2  July  1901-1.    P.  L.  606. 

Adoption  cf  Children  of  Persons  Living  in  Another  State. 
Aoolication  of  Act. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  several  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  to  decree  the 
adopting  of  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  re- 
siding in  the  county  in  which  the  application  is  made  at  the  tl-r>e  of 
s"ch  annlica+ion  hv  a  'nerson  living  in  another  state,  upon  th-^  petition 
of  the  narents  of  such  child,  or  of  the  guardians  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  of  such  charitable  institution  as  shall  have  supporteu  =.ucn 
child  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
person  adopting  such  child  is  a  fit  person  to  have  the  custodv  .of  the 
same.  This  act  to  apply  as  well  to  proceedings  now  pending  as  to  sub- 
sequent proceedings, 

23  April  lf)03.  5,  P.  L.  275. 
Guardianship  of  Child — Adoption — Guardianship  Not  to  Include  Estate. 

In  any  case  where  the  court  shall  award  a  dependent  child  to 
the  care  of  any  association  or  individual,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visiors  of  this  act.  the  child  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  become 
a  ward,  and  be  subject  to  the  guardianship  of  the  association  or  in- 
dividual to  whose  care  it  is  committed.  SuCh  association  or  Individ- 
ual shall  have  authority  to  place  such  child  in  a  family  home,  with 
or  without  indenture,  and  may  be  made  party  to  any  proceeai  Tor 
the  legal  adoption  of  the  child,  and  may,  by  its  or  his  attorney  or  agent, 
appear  in  any  court  where  such  proceedings  are  pending  and  assent 
to  such  adoption.  And  such  assent  shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
court  to  enter  the  proper  order  of  decree  of  adoption.  Such  guardian- 
ship shall  not  include  the  guardianship  of  any  estate  of  the  child. 

a  May  1889,  1.    P.  L.  168.  i:  _ 
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Adult  May  be  Acfopted  As  An   Heir — Name — Intestacy — Collateral 

Inheritance  Tax. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  desirous  of  adopting  any  adult 
person  as  his  or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs  to  present  his 
or  her  petition  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  where  he  or 
she  may  be  a  resident,  declaring  such  desire,  and  such  court  may,  with 
the  consent  of  such  adult  person  whom  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  and  of 
the  parents  or  sur\-iving  parent  of  such  adult  person,  if  any.  and  with 
child.  And  such  court  may  also,  if  the  adult  person  so  adopted  de- 
the  consent  also  of  the  husl;and  or  wife  of  such  adult  person,  if  married, 
•decree  that  such  adult  person  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  a  child  ano 
heir  of  such  adopting  parents  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  of  such 
sire,  decree  that  such  adult  person  may  asume  and  bear  the  name  of 
the  adopting  parent  aforesaid.  And  the  record  of  the  said  court  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  adoption  and  change  of  name:  Provided, 
That  M:  such  adopting  parent  shall  have  other  children,  the  adopted 
shall  share  the  inheritance  only  as  one  of  them  in  case  of  intestacy 
and  he,  she  or  they  shall  respectively  inherit  from  and  through  fach 
other  as  if  all  had  been  the  lawful  children  of  the  same  parent:  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  depnve  the 
commonwealth  of  the  right  to  collect  collateral  inheritance  tax. 
1  .Vune  IPll,  1.    P.  L.  539. 

Adoption  of  Adult  Persons  As  Heirs — Petition. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  desire  to  adopt  an  adult  person  as  his 
or  her  heir,  or  as  one  of  his  or  her  heirs,  he  or  she  may  present  his  or 
her  petition  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  in  which  he 
or  she  resides,  or  to  a  law  judge  of  such  court  at  chambers,  setting 
forth  such  desire,  and  declaring  that  if  such  adoption  be  approved  the 
petitioner  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  parent  toward  such  adult 
person;  and  shall  present  with  such  petition  the  written  declaration 
of  suc{i  adult  person  consenting  to  such  adoption,  and  agreeing  if  such 
adoption  be  approved  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  child  toward  the 
|.  litiorcr.  and  also,  if  such  adult  person  be  married,  the  written  con- 
sent of  such  adult  person's  husband  or  wife,  to  such  adoptioii. 

Change  of  Name. 

The  said  court,  or  judge,  if  approving  of  such  adoption,  shall  made 
a  decree  tliat  henceforth  such  adult  person  shall  have  all  rights  and  be 
subject  to  the  duties  of  a  child  and  heir  of  the  petitioners  and  peti- 
tioners shall  have  all  the  rights  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
duties  of  a  parent  of  such  adult  person,  as  fully  to  a!l 
indents  and  purposes  as  if  such  adult  person  had  been  born  the  lawful 
child  of  the  petitioner,  and  also  if  the  parties  do  desire;  tha^  cno  per- 
son thus  adopted  shall  take  and  bo  known  by  the  surname  of  the 
petitioner;  and  the  record  of  said  court,  or  an  exemplification  thereof, 
ijhall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  adoption  and  change  of  name. 

Ibid.  3. — Child  and  Heir — Inheritance. 

"Jpon  the  making  of  such  a  decree  the  person  thus  adopted  shall 
be  taken  and  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  child  and  heir  of  the  adopting- 
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parent,  having  all  the  rights  and  being  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a 
child  and  heir;  and  the  adopting  parent  shall  be  taken  and  deemed 
in  law  to  be  the  parent  of  the  person  thus  adopted,  having  all  the 
rights  and  being  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  parent;  and  they  shall 
respectively  inherit  and  take  by  devolution,  from  and  through  each 
other,  property  of  whatsoever  nature,  as  fully  as  if  the  person  adopted 
had  been  born  the  lawful  child  of  the  adopting  parent,  subject  only  to- 
payment  of  the  collateral  inheritance  nor  or  hereafter  required  by  law. 

Ibid.  4. — To  Share  With  Other  Children. 

If  such  adopting  parent  have  another  child  or  other  children, 
either  by  birth  or  adoption,  the  person  adopted,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
share  the  estate  of  the  adopting  parent  upon  the  death  of  such  parent 
intestate,  only  as  one  of  his  or  her  children;  and  such  children  shall 
respectively  inherit  and  take  by  devolution,  from  and  through  each 
other,  property  of  whatsoever  nature  as  fully  as  if  all  were  by  birth 
Ihe  lawful  children  of  the  adopting  parent. 

Ibid.    5.Act  of  May  9,  1899,  repealed. 

The  act  entitled,  "An  act  relating  to  the  adoption  of  any  person  as 
heir,"  approved  the  ninth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  all  other  acts  or  'parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


President:  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  here,  and  I  know  you  win 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Applause. 

THE   CARE   OF   CHILDREN    IN    FAMILY  HOMES 
By  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  General  Secretary  Children's  Aid  Society 

of  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  oeen 
assigned  to  me  as  a  subject.  This  really  involves  making  a  report  on 
our  method  of  caring  for  children  in  family  homes  in  Philadelphia  and 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  caro  of 
this  Society  is  perhaps  the  most  immediately  important  item.  In 
1914  -We  received  755  children,  or  316  over  the  average  for  the  preceding 
seven  years.  These  755  new  children  came  from  many  different 
sources.  To  gather  these  children  in  to  arrange  medical  examinations 
in  advance,  to  provide  temporary  care  and  suitable  clothing,  and  to 
make  asignments  to  the  various  boarding  homes,  requires  nuicli  tiinn 
and  attention  to  secure  the  best  results. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work.  We  began  the  year  w^th 
1918  children.  Including  the  755  new  ones  we  dealt  with  2673  different 
children  during  1914.  After  subtracting  all  those  passed  from  care  by 
becoming  of  age,  by  return  to  parents,  by  adoption,  and  other  ways, 
we  had  2276  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  extent  of  the  services  of  this  Society  as  a  general  agent  for 
others  in  placing  children  is  shown  when  we  note  that  these  227ft 
children  remaining  in  care  January  ],  19^5,  wsie  received  fo  m  26 
different  district  poor  boards,  19  county  juvenile  courts,  10  societi  s, 
7  hospitals,  18  institutions,  and  from  5  miscellaneuos  sources,  includ- 
ing parents,  relatives,  probation  officers,  police  departments  and  inter- 
ested friends. 

As  to  expenses,  our  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
12  months  ending  May  31,  1915,  shows  that  for  board  and  clothing  alone 
the  expense  was  $124,869.54.  In  addition  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
expend  money  for  traveling,  inspection  of  homes,  visiting  and  trans- 
portation of  children,  postage  for  necessary  correspondence  with  pas- 
tors, teachers,  and  caretakers  in  supervising  the  children,  and,  of 
course,  the  services  of  a  staff  who  give  their  whole  tim?  to  the  work, 
in  addition  to  such  volunteer  help  as  can  be  secured. 

As  in  previous  years, -we  again  urge  that  as  far  as  possible  tve  y 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  and  to  rend;r  unnecessary  the  sepa- 
ration of  children,  merely  because  of  poverty,  fi'om  a  good  momor. 
Whenever  practicable,  such  a  mother  should  be  helped  to  jvc3p  her 
children.  If  a  child,  with  due  regard  to  its  welfare,  can  be  left  in  the 
care  of  its  own  mother,  the  Society  seeks  through  various  channels 
to  make  that  possible. 

Questions  are  sometimes  asked  as  to  the  motives  of  those  who 
take  the  large  number  of  children  that  we  place  out  in  families.  In 
oiu'  experience  the  motives  are  as  varied  as  the  ages  and  the  comlitiou 
of  the  children  to  be  placed  out.  Many  of  these  represent  homes  with- 
aa^soj  "8  S'Siintu'Bj  j8q;o  ui  pu-e  'peip  s-gq'  pimo  ajai{M.  jo  'uejpiii[o  ;no 
child  was  taken  by  the  parents  after  their  own  children  had  grown 
up.  Other  applications  are  from  families  having  only  one  child  of  their 
own  for  whom  they  wished  a  companion  and  playmate.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  good  families  willing  to  receive  a  homeless  child  to  be 
raised  as  their  own  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  Society  in  its  work. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  average  age  of  children  at  the  time  of 
their  legal  adoption  by  the  families  with  whom  we  placed  them  was 
seven  years.  The  children  who  have  been  legally  adopted  Irom  ouV 
Society  during  the  past  seven  years  were  in  our  care  an  average  of 
three  and  one-half  years  prior  to  the  actual  granting  of  the  decic^^ 
the  court.  This  confirms  the  almost  un.versal  experience  that  fost;r 
parents  usually  desire  legal  adoption  only  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
children.  However,  there  are  many  children  rece'ved  after  they  are 
somewhat  beyond  the  age  when  they  are  preferred  for  legal  adoptio.i 
and  yet  not  old  enough  to  work.  Each  year  hundreds  of  our  children 
receive  the  benefits  of  family  life  without  legal  adoption.  This  re- 
lates particularly  to  children  physica'ly  and  mentally  normal  uvt^- 
whom  the  Society  has  full  jurisdiction,  such  as  orphans,  deserted  chil- 
dren, and  founding  babies.  Such  children  can  aften  be  placed  in  pri- 
vate families  without  payment  of  board,  to  be  laised  as  members  of 
the  family,  with  or  without  legal  adoption,  according  to  circumstances^ 
Such  children  are  first  placed  on  trial  with  families  whose  homes  have 
been  carefully  investigated  and  inspected.  Th?  Society  does  not  con- 
sent to  the  legal  adoption  of  a  child  until  after  it  makes  it  possible  for 
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the  Society  to  know  that  the  heme  is  not  only  a  good  one  in  itself, 
but  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  particular  child,  and  that  uic  cniid  is 
satisfactory  to  the  family  and  happy  with  them.  When  they  are  old 
enough,  they  receive  compensation  for  their  services  und^r  the  over- 
sight of  our  visitors. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  boards  out  children  in  order  to  secure 
the  undoubted  advantages  of  family  life  and  individual  care  for  cnil- 
dren  when  free  homes  are  not  availabls,  and  when  their  condition  does 
not  call  for  commitment  to  institutions.  This  plan  gives  to  the  com- 
munity a  child-caring  agency  with  abil.ty  to  expand  to  me?t  increas- 
ing needs  if  the  necessary  resourc.s  te  provided,  a  he  S.ci.ty  can 
thus  provide  for  the  care  and  training  of  many  different  Kinds  oi  chi  - 
dren.  Some  need  temporary  care  and  are  a  er  re.urned  to  their 
parents  or  relatives.  Others  are  found  to  be  in  physical  or  mental  oon- 
dition  that  requires  special  care  and  treatment  before  they  can  be 
offered  for  free  homes.  To  safeguard  the  boarding-out  work,  the  So- 
ciety gives  careful  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  fam- 
ilies. School  and  church  facilities  are  provided,  as  weil  as  medi  a! 
and  general  physical  care.  Under  the  oversight  cf  our  v'sitors  the 
caretakers  train  the  children  in  habits  of  obedience,  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, thrift,  and  play. 

Whether  a  child  is  boarded  or  out  in  a  free  home  or  placed  in  a 
family  where  he  receives  wages,  the  Society  insists  on  the  Importance 
of  wholesome  home  life  and  good  influences.  The  moral  and  relig  ous 
training  of  the  child  as  well  as  his  mental  and  physical  devslopment 
are  carefully  considered.  The  children  are  placed  with  those  of  the 
same  general  religious  faith  as  their  parents.  In  this  way  the  children 
are  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  faith  to  which 
they  naturally  belong.  Reports  are  secured  at  stated  intervals  about 
school  and  church  attendance  from  teachers  and  ministers. 

In  connection  with  all  child-saving  work,  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  forms  of  philanthropy  becaus?  of 
its  possibilities  for  the  future.  It  is  highl  /  important  for  the  welfare 
of  Pennsylvania  that  all  her  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  be  good  men 
ana  good  women.    The  State  needs  every  one  ot  them. 


The  President:  The  next  subject  on  our  program  i-3  ai  address 
by  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett,  Principal  and  Founder  of  the  Home  for 
Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age.- 
Miss  Garrett  speaks  on  (a)  IS  DEAFNESS  IN  CHILDRION  INCREAS- 
ING? (b)  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TOWARD  ITS  PIClQVENTION? 

First  let  us  examine  its  causes.  If  they  can  be  removed,  the  Pre- 
vention will  be  accomplished.  If  everyone  would  co-operate  in  intel- 
ligent efforts  to  stamp  out  the  contagious  diseases  which  cause  deaf- 
ness so  frequently,  one  prominent  factor  would  be  removed,  rvnowing 
that  these  diseases  are  promulgated  by  contagion,  does  everyone  do 
their  part  toward  preventing  their  spread  throug.i  this  medium?  If 
we  should,  they  would  disappear.  More  effort  i?  being  male  in  this 
direction  than  formerly,  when  the  m.-^jo:ity  of  the  community  be- 
lieved that  it  is  necessary  for  every  child  to  go  through  a  certain  list 
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of  these  diseases,  and  that  the  sooner  that  is  accomplished,  the  Detter 
for  the  child.  This  fallacy  is  less  general  now,  but  there  still  remains 
enough  ignorant  carelessness  in  regard  to  contagion  to  picvwnt  the 
elimination  of  this  factor. 

There  are  also  certain  hereditary  as  well  a?  contagious  dis  as  s 
which  cause  deafness  and  other  defects  which  should  be  eliminated 
by  the  universal  living  of  clean  lives. 

The  intermarriages  of  relatives  and  of  deaf  people  are  prolific 
causes  of  deafness.  Of  the  former,  we  have  had  at  various  times  a 
large  proportion,  although  we  naturally  have  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  deaf  children — 60  State  and  6  pay  pupils.  From  one 
family,  where  the  parents  were  cousins,  we  have  had  three  children 
successively,  all  deaf.  The  first  one  died  of  membraneous  croup,  being 
the  third  child  they  had  lost  from  this  disease  (the  other  two  previous 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  family  so  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
deaf  also  or  not.) 

From  three  families  in  which  the  parents  were  cousins,  we  had 
two  deaf  children  in  one  case;  in  another  we  had  two  dear  children 
with  another  child  at  home  who  is  feeble-minded,  and  in  another  we 
had  two  deaf  children  with  atiother  hsCrdi  of  hearing  child  at  hom.^.- 

We  also  had  one  boy  whose  maternal  grandparents  were  cousins 
and  also  his  paternal  grandparents  were  cousins. 

Among  the  families  who  have  been  represented  in  our  Home  dur- 
-  ing  two  recent  years,  there  were  four  who  each  have  three  deaf  chil- 
dren; ten  families  who  each  have  two  deaf  children;  one  child  who 
has  deaf  cousins  on  both  sides;  and  three  with  one  cou.?in  each  .  In 
one  of  these  families,  there  is  also  an  epileptic  feeble-minded  brother. 

We  had  a  deaf  brother  and  sister  (who  have  a  somewhat  hard  of 
hearing  sister)  both  of  whose  parents  were  deaf;  the  mother  has  a 
deaf  brother  and  two  deaf  sisters.  The  mother's  parents  are  also  deaf, 
and  she  has  five  aunts  and  an  uncle  who  are  deaf.  The  mother  had 
these  three  children  by  her  first  deaf  husband — a  schoolmate — who  died 
and  left  her  nothing  to  support  them;  she  then  married  another  deaf  man, 
who  deserted  her  in  a  few  weeks;  she  had  a  child  by  hiri.,  •r-^iether 
deaf  or  not,  we  are  not  informed. 

One  deaf  child  who  is  with  us  now,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
deaf,  had  a  deaf  brother  who  died. 

We  now  have  two  children  from  each  of  four  different  families 
(eight  in  all)  and  two  other  boys  each  of  whom  has  had  a  brother  here; 
in  the  family  of  one  of  the  latter,  there  was  a  baby  born  blind  who 
died. 

We  have  with  us  now  one  child  who  has  two  deaf  cousins  in  one 
family  and  one  deaf  cousin  in  another  family.  We  also  have  another 
child  who  has  a  deaf  cousin  here,  and  another  boy  who  had  a  deaf 
brother  but  he  was  run  over  and  killed  a  few  days  before  he  was  to 
have  come  to  us. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  these  things?    ■.■ 
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•  As  I  have  said,  to  accomplish  prevention,  we  must  have  co-opera- 
tion. 

We  are  attaclcing-  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  hereditary 
tendency  of  all  deaf  children  to  talk  at  the  natural  age  and  through 
that  medium  to  acquire  the  speech  and  language  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  educated  with  the  hearing. 

How  will  that  help  toward  Prevention  you  may  ask?  It  will  prevent 
their  being  educated  with  the  deaf  and  confined  solely  to  their  society 
during  adolescence  and  early  adult  life  which  inevitably  leads  to  mar- 
riages among  them  and  if  they  do  not  have  these  children  as  in  these 
cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  will  be  deaf  grandchildren  or  de- 
tioandants. 

I  will  quote  from  a  paper  which  I  wrote  by  request  for  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 

On  "Birthright  of  the  Normal  Deaf  Child." 

Normal  deaf  children,  as  a  class,  differ  at  birth  from  normal 
hearing  children,  as  a  class,  only  in  lacking  one  physical  sense. 

They  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  powers  of  imitation, 
the  same  mental  powers  in  the  same  varying  degrees.  Their  natural, 
and  therefore  the  most  favorable  age  for  acquiring  articula-ie  speech 
and  language  is  identical  with  that  of  hearing  children.  They  can 
learn  it  all  through  their  eyes  if  given  the  same  opportunity  of  the 
repetition  that  every  hearing  child  receives  through  the  ear  in  in- 
fancy and  early  childhood. 

Are  they  given  this  opportunity?  What  is  the  history  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  wiseacres  toward  them?  Aristotle  declared  them  to  oe  in- 
capable of  instruction,  and  che  poet  Lucretius  endorsed  his  opinion  as 
late  as  50  B.  C. 

Under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  they  were  exposed  to  die  and  the  an- 
cient i.omans  threw  deaf  nfants  into  the  Tiber.  Within  my  own  rec- 
ollection many  physicians  dmagined  their  speech  organs  were  defective. 

Every  deaf  baby  that  is  born  cries  the  same  as  a  hearing  baby  and 
babbles  the  same  syllables  from  its  hereditary  tendency  to  talk.  Mave 
they  not  a  birthright  to  the  opportunity  to  see  the  repetition  oi  -an- 
guage  which  their  powers  of  imitation  will  enable  them  to  copy  aa  cne 
h£aring  child  copies  the  language  it  hears? 

1  am  not  making  a  mere  claim  when  I  say,  "will  enable,"  I  am  stat- 
ing a  proven  fact.  For  some  years  I  have  lived  in  the  Home  for  the 
Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before  They  Are  of  School  Age. 
founded  Februai^,',  1892,  by  my  sister  and  myself,  and  made  a  Kiate 
work  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1893.  We  admit  uttle 
deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eight  and  prepare  them  for 
education  with  the  hearing  by  surrounding  them  with  home  conditions, 
and  train  them  in  articulate  speech  and  language  through  these  condi- 
tions, never  conveying  an  idea  to  their  brains  by  any  motion  of  the 
hand  or  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

Even  with  the  disadvantage  of  losing  the  very  earliest  opportunities 
-with  these  little  ones,  we  have  succeeded  in  placing  them,  after  their 
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preparatory  training-  in  our  Home,  in  schools  and  classes  witn  .ic<tiing 
children  where,  to  speak  etirely  within  bounds,  quite  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  do  well  as  the  proportion  of  hearing  children  do. 

All  these  children's  sucesses  mean  missionary  work  for  securing  op- 
portunity for  other  deaf  children.  They  have  already  been  repre&emed 
in  schools  for  the  hearing  in  six  different  States,  and  also  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  greater  number  of  these  schools  being  naturally  In 
different  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

No  deaf  child  has  had  its  very  best  opportunity  who  has  not  ueen 
surrounded  with  the  hearing  only,  in  its  own  home  from  birth,  and  there 
had  its  natural  powers  developed  through  its  eyes. 

"Developed  how?"  may  be  asked.  If  the  infant's  eyes  are  unected 
to  the  speaking  mouth  of  the  mother  and  others  around  it,  from  the 
start,  it  will  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  mouth,  just 
as  the  hearing  baby  gradually  acquires  the  habit  of  paying  attention  to 
the  oft-repeated  words  addressed  to  its  ears.  Its  natural  powers  of  imi- 
tation and  hereditary  tendency  to  talk,  will  then  guide  it  gradually  to 
'articulation.  The  natural  sequence  in  acquiring  language,  either  the 
vernacular  or  other  languages  in  later  life  is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  *  spoken  language  begins  before  the  ability  to  speaK  it 
begins. 

The  reasons  for  teaching  deaf  children  the  means  of  commuunjeition 
current  among  those  with  whom  they  must  pass  their  lives,  earn  their 
living  and  find  their  happiness,  are  self-evident;  they  need  all  that  it 
means  just  as  hearing  people  do,  and  they  should  not  be  deprivea  or 
their  birthright. 

How  far  away  from  giving  every  deaf  child  its  birthright  are  we  at 
present,  and  how  far  are  those  in  authority  over  them  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  ancient  wiseacres?  (Applause.) 

Will  also  quote  a  paragraph  from  our  12th  biennial  report: 

"While  we  carry  on  our  work  with  the  children  here  just  as  we  oe- 
gan  it,  we  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  induce  such  mothers  to  whom 
it  is  possible,  to  have  their  little  ones  learn  speech  and  language 
in  one  particular.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  environment  of  the  little  deaf  child  would  only  understand  the 
simplicity  of  giving  the  little  deaf  child  the  same  repition  of  language 
through  its  eyes  which  the  hearing  child  gets  through  its  hearing,  and 
secure  it  for  the  child — the  results  wouid  follow." 

I  feel  that  our  effort  toward  the  prevention  of  deafness  comes  short 
in  one  particular.  I  shoud  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
separate  homes  for  the  sexes  even  while  they  are  little,  far  distant 
from  each  other  to  prevent  their  making  each  other's  acquaintance 
even  then. 

Let  us  all  try  to  have  a  clear  vision  as  to.  what  we  individually 
should  do  toward  the  prevention  of  needless  suffering  for  the  present 
and  coming  generations  and  also  to  have  the  courage  to  do  it. 

-'i.pplauje. 

President:  We  have  a  report — "Children's  Work  in  Chester  Coun- 
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ty"  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ewing  of  West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Ewing  is  absent  so  her  report  will  be  filed. 

President:  We  have  next  on  our  program  a  paper  by  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Reed,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  entitled  "Dependent  Children,"  what  is  to  become 
of  them?"  Mrs.  Reed  is  also  absent,  so  her  report  will  be  filed. 

Secretary:  I  believe  we  have  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Burt,  Supt. 
Western  Penn'a  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  en- 
titled "Methods  and  report  on  Teaching  Children  to  Speak." 

As  Mr.  W.  N.  Burt  was  unable  to  be  present  and  sent  in  his  paper 
"Methods  and  Report  on  Teaching  Children  to  Speak"  the  President 
requested  that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Colborn  read  this  paper  which  was 
done.    It  was  received  with  applause. 

Paper  prepared  by  W.  N.  Burt,  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"IS    DEAFNESS    IN    CHILDREN    ON    THE    INCREASE;  PREVEN- 
TION; METHODS  OF  TEACHING  DEAF  CHILDREN  TO  SPEAK" 

Statistics  show  that  one-third  of  the  children  in  Institutions  for 
the  deaf  were  born  deaf  and  that  two-thirds  lost  their  hearing  rrom 
sickness  or  accident.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  has  been  or  win  be 
any  change  in  the  number  of  children  born  deaf  but  there  may  be  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  children  deaf  as  a  resuK 
of  sickness.  When  spinal  meningitis  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
early  sixties  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  so  afflicted  were  dis- 
abled for  life.  Some  lost  their  eye-sight,  other  lost  the  use  of  their 
limbs  and  still  others  lost  their  hearing.  This  malady  is  still  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  deafness  but  as  medical  skill  is  better  able  to  cope  with 
the  disease,  there  are  fewer  cases  of  deafness  resulting  from  it.  Other 
diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  measles  which  formerly 
left  a  long  train  of  misery  in  their  wake  are  also  better  understood 
and  more  intelligently  treated  and  as  medical  science  continues  to 
advance  and  as  the  rules  of  hygiene  are  more  strictly  enforced,  I 
think  we  may  reasonably  expect  at  least  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
number  if  children  made  deaf  by  disease. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  a  prolific  cause  of  deafness  is  the 
inter-marriage  of  deaf  adults.  This  is  not  the  case.  Research  has 
shown  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  children  of  deaf  parents 
are  deaf.  The  inter-marriage  of  first  and  second  cousins  is  much  more 
apt  to  cause  deafness  in  children  than  the  marriage  of  deaf  men  and 
women. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  way  to  'prevent  deafness  though 
children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  are  frequently  benefitted  somewhat 
by  the  removal  of  their  tonsils  or  adenoids.  Not  only  is  there  no  pre- 
vention but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  cure.  Parents  who  find 
their  children  at  an  early  age  unable  to  respond  to  the  language  of 
the  voice,  seldom  give  up  hope  that  there  is  only  a  temporary  ob- 
struction in  the  way  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  will 
otitgrow  this  infirmity.  It  is  here  that  the  quack,  who  advertises  won- 
derful cures,  steps  in  with  alluring  promises  and  fulsome  testimonials 
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and  parents  are  willing  to  .srrasp  at  anything  that  offers  hope  mat 
their  dear  one  may  recover  their  hearing.  The  specialist,  by  a  slight 
examinaton  could  easly  tell  the  parents  that  there  is  no  hope  but 
their  affection  deadens  their  sense  of  reason  and  they  are  willing  to 
go  from  New  York  to  Califoi-nia  allured  by  the  glowing  promises  of 
some  advertising  doctor  who  claims  to  be  able  to  give  relief.  So  great 
a  scandal  has  this  become  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Deafness  Cure 
Fakes"  warning  the  parents  against  those  fradulent  cures.  Allow 
me  to  quote  a  single  sentence  from  this  book: — "In  all  cases  of  ear  dis- 
ea.=e  it  is  clfarly  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  permit  any  tampering  by 
ouacks  or  the  unskilled  genei'ally.  The  ear  is  so  thinly  divided  from 
the  brain,  that  in  all  ear  troubles  only  the  very  best  qualified  advice 
should  be  taken.  Nothing  else  will  serve— anything  less  is  unsafe;  to 
go  to  the  quack  is  madness,  sheer  madness." 

Before  entering  upon  the  last  branch  of  my  subject,  namely: 
"Methods  of  Teaching."  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  physical  aids 
to  partial  deafness,  such  as  Speaking  Tubes,  Dentiphones,  Audi- 
phones,  etc.  that  are  frequently  employed  by  old  people  to  aid  hear- 
ing. In  many  cases  a  simple  tube  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  more  elab- 
orate and  expensive  device,  but  being  conspicuous  they  invite  atten- 
tion that  is  unpleasant  to  a  sensitive  person.  There  are  two  elecincal 
devices  on  the  market  that  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  people 
who  are  not  very  hard  of  hparin'^  Tb'v  are  known  as  the  Oriphone 
and  the  Acou«?tlcon.  Thev  pre  so  small  that  they  escape  notice  and 
when  not  in  use  may  be  carried  about  in  a  hand-bag  or  in  the  pocket. 
They  are  somewhat  expensive  and  I  would  not  advise  buying  one 
without  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  that  prevail  in  this 
country.  One  is  known  as  the  "Sign  Method"  and  the  other  as  the  "Oral 
Method."  In  the  former  the  child  is  taught  by  means  of  motions  and 
finger  spelling.  This  is  the  method  that  was  in  use  in  this  country 
until  within  recent  years  and  is  still  used  very  largely  in  the  State 
Institutions  throughout  the  west  and  middle  west.  It  is  technically 
known  as  the  "Combine'-T  S—i'^m."  P,  might  be  more  properly  termed 
the  electric  system  for  in  theory,  at  least,  it  selects  the  best  troin  all 
methods  tha*  m^y  be  used  tpfipbinsr  tbe  deaf.  By  the  combined 
method  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage and  are  taiie-h+  +ho  elc^"ien"ary  branches  that  are  learned  in  the 
public  schools.  The  other  method  is  known  as  the  "Oral  or  Articula- 
tion Method"  and  is  the  one  used  by  the  schools  in  this  state.  By  this 
there  is  an  attempt  made  to  teach  the  child  to  speak.  Teaching  speech 
to  the  deaf  is  verv  difficult  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  as 
well  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  can  only  be  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  pupil  learns  by  imitating  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  the 
teacher.  He  learns  neither  the  sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  nor  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  so  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  is 
correct  in  his  pronounciation  of  the  word  except  the  approval  of  his 
teacher.  As  a  preliminary  to  learning  words  he  spends  some  time 
learning  to  utter  the  sounds  that  are  combined  to  form  words.  This 
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is  similar  to  the  phonetics  that  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  to 
simplify  reading. 

The  normal  child  does  not  know  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
English  language.  He  has  mastered  them  while  learning  to  talk.  Not 
60  with  the  deaf  child.  The  English  language  is  to  him  a  lorelgn 
tongue  and  he  encounters  the  same  difficulties  that  we  do  in  learning 
to  speak  German  or  French  at  school.  For  example,  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  "A"  has  one  sound  in  hat,  another  to  hate  and  still 
another  in  arm.  Then  there  are  a  large  number  of  words  that  are 
uttered  by  opening  and  closing  the  lips.  Such  words  as  baby,  papa 
and  mama.  All  deaf  children  pronounce  these  words  when  they  are 
young  and  this  leads  the  parents  to  think  or  hope  that  their  child  will 
learn  to  talk  very  easily  but  when  one  reflects  that  most  words  are 
pronouced  not  by  the  lips  alone  but  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue  and  the 
breath  and  further,  that  the  movements  are  not  visible,  the  matter 
does  not  seem  so  simple.  Most  persons  possessed  of  hearing  find  it 
difficult  to  acquire  correct  pronounciation  with  the  aid  of  the  ear  but 
to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  without  having  heard  a  word 
represents  the  task  that  the  deaf  child  encounters  when  he  enters 
school. 

I  said  that  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  when  measured  by 
the  ordinary  standards  of  speech,  but  to  a  father  or  mother  and  other 
dear  ones,  the  speech  of  their  deaf  child,  imperfect  as  it  inevitably 
must  be,  is  music  to  their  ears  for  it  is  like  restoring  the  dead  to 
life.  They  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sounds 
and  the  imperfect  language  becomes  intelligible. 


The  President: — We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Gill,  whose 
subject  is 

"STATE  AID  TO   PUBLIC  CHARITIES" 

To  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  anu  eor- 
rections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested  to 
present  to  you  some  facts  concerning  the  system  of  Public  Chanties 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  more  particularly  as  to  the  private  in- 
stitutions. The  term  "Private  Institutions"  I  presume  is  to  be  applied 
to  all  hospitals,  homes  and  societies  operating  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  outside  of  those  conducted  by  the  state  and  county  or 
the  municipality. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  the  state  is  very  large.  Of  homes, 
asylums,  etc.  there  are  in  the  state  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  (187), 
of  which  one  hunderd  and  seventeen  (117)  receive  aid  from  the  state 
and  seventy  (70)  do  hot  receive  state  aid.  There  are  one  hunderd  and 
seventy  one  (171)  hospitals,  one  hundred  fifty-two  (152)  of  which  are 
aided  by  the  state  and  nineteen  (19)  are  supported  entirely  by  private 
benefactions.    In  addition  to  the  above  institutions  there  are  thirty 
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seven  (37)  societies  whose  work  is  the  placing-  and  over-sight  of  de- 
pendent children.    Most  of  these  are  aided  by  the  state. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  directed  against  our  system  of 
charities,  largely  by  those  who  have  small  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  little  experience  in  the  work,  but  who  ar«  rich  in  theories'  as  to 
how  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a  brief 
statement  be  made  of  the  actual  conditions  and  working  methods  pur- 
sued in  dispensing  the  charity  of  the  state. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  upon  which  the  duty  has  devolved 
of  examining  into  the  necessity  for  state  aid  and  recommending  such 
aid  for  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  has  classified  the  institutions 
so  supervised  into  three  general  classes,  namely:  State,  Semi-state  and 
Private  We  have  already  stated  above  that  of  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  (390)  private  institutions  in  the  state  about  three  hundred  (300) 
are  aided  by  grants  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  s*ate  institution?,  that  is  those  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  comprise  seven  (7)  hospitals  for  the  insane,  ten  (10)  hospitals 
for  injured  miners  and  others  in  the  coal  regions,  two  (2)  reformator- 
ies, two  (2)  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  (2)  schools  for 
training  the  deaf  in  speech,  one  (1)  home  for  sailors  and  soldiers  and 
two  (2)  penal  institutions;  a  total  of  twenty-six  (26). 

The  semi-state  institutions  comprise  one  (1)  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, two  (2)  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  one  (1)  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded, one  (1)  school  (2  departments)  for  incorrigible  and  delinquent 
boys  and  grils  and  two  (2)  schools  for  the  blind.  These  semi-state  in- 
stitutions are  owned  and  controlled  by  private  corporations  and  large- 
ly supported  by  private  contributions,  but  are  operated  wholly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  state  institutions  are  generally  supposed  to  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  state.  This,  however,  is  not  correct.  All  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  receive  a  certain  amount  from  the  counties  for  each 
patient  cared  for,  namely:  $1.75  per  week,  which  is  equal  to  aoout 
forty  per  cent  (40  per  cent)  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
state  hospitals  for  injured  miners  in  the  coal  regions  also  receive  some 
help  from  patients  other  than  those  specifically  named  in  the  acts 
creating  those  hospitals.  The  penal  institutions  receive  from  the 
counties  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  persons  committed  from  the 
sevei-al  counties.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  both  dependent  and  delinquent  persons  in  the 
state  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  semi-state  and  private  institutions, 
is  borne  by  the  county  and  by  private  benevolence. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  movement  was  start- 
ed to  turn  over  to  the  state  the  entire  care  of  the  indigent  insane.  The 
act  of  1836  made  it  obligatory  on  the  counties  to  provide  for  all  of 
the  indigent  residing  within  their  respective  districts  whether  sane 
or  insane.  (  Subsequent  acts,  especially  that  known  as  the  county  care 
act,  provided  that  the  state  would  undertake  to  aid  all  those  counties 
which  would  make  proper  provision  for  the  housing  and  care  or  this 
class  within  their  own  boundaries.    In  consequence  of  these  acts  a 
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number  of  the  counties  have  erected  and  are  maintaining  excellent, 
up-to-date  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Other  counties  are  now  planning 
to  erect  suitable  modern  buildings.  Many  counties  have  provided 
sepai-ate  quarters  for  the  insane  in  conruection  with  the  almshouse, 
where  the  conditions  are  fair  and  the  care  of  the  patient  is  such  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  providing  for  state  aid. 

Under  these  acts  the  state  is  now  contributing  above  $2,000,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  insane,  in  addition  to 
the  vast  sums  provided  for  the  building  and  furnishment  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  this  class  now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state.  The  an- 
nual contribution  by  the  state  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars per  capita,  for  maintenance  only,  for  each  and  every  indigent  in- 
sane person  in  the  state.  Thus  more  than  fifty  per  cent  (.50  per  cent) 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  indigent  insane  population  has 
already  been  assumed  by  the  state. 

In  addition  thereto  the  state  has  already  built  and  equipped,  at  a 
cost  of  ten  millions  and  upward,  seven  hospitals  which  it  owns,  and 
has  contributed  toward.^  the  building  of  one  semi-state  hospital,  hous- 
ing in  all  about  10,500  insane.  To  provide  suitable  hospitals  to  care 
for  the  remainder  of  the  indigent  insane  would  require  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  and  probably  would  reach  $10,000,000.  It  would  require  under 
the  ordinary  procedure,  at  least  ten  years  to  build  them  and  by  that 
time,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,'  there  would  be  5,000  more  insane 
to  be  provided  for.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  based  on  present 
population,  would  exceed  $4,000,000. 

If  the  state  were  to  assume  this  burden,  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  find  new  subjects  for  taxation  in  order  to  raise  suflficient 
revenue  or  to  withdraw  its  support  from  other  hospitals,  homes,  etc., 
now  receiving  state  aid,  unless  (which  is  not  likely)  good  roads,  edu- 
cation, etc.  should  be  content  to  reduce  their  claims  for  state  aid. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  are  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  on  corpo- 
rations and  liquor  licenses.  From  the  latter  source  the  state  received 
in  1914,  $1,754,215.05  and  the  entire  amount  received  was  a  little  less  than 
$32,000,000.  Liquor  license  fees  will  soon  be  a  neglible  quantity.  The 
tax  on  anthracite  coal,  if  the  act  is  sustained  by  the  courts,  will  adid 
about  $2,500,000  to  the  revenues.  The  automobile  tax,  which  is  not  m- 
cluded  in  the  foregoing  statement,  is  estimated  to  produce  about  one 
million. 

The  direct  corporation  tax  is  five  mills,  and  in  addition  they  pay 
from  four  to  eight  mills  on  gross  receipts,  loans,  etc.  The  average  tax 
rate  of  the  counties  is  4.68  mills.  The  ta.xable  valuation  of  corpora- 
tions for  state  purposes  is  about  $1,000,000,000,  while  the  assessea  val- 
uation of  property  taxable  for  county  purposes  is  above  $5,000,000,000 
and  the  annual  revenues  of  the  counties  is  above  $109,000,000.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  the  counties,  with  five  times  the  valuation  and  about  three 
The  corporations  are  today  bearing  the  entire  burden  of  state  adminis- 
times  the  revenue,  have  a  much  lower  average  tax  rate  than  the  state, 
tration  and  contributing  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  education, 
charity,  good  roads,  etc.  and  many  corporations  have  been  forced  out 
of  the  state  because  of  the  onerous  burden  of  taxes  already  imposed 
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It  would  appear  unreasonable  therefore  that  the  state,  wnicu  is  al- 
ready bearing  more  than  fifty  per  cent  (50  per  cent)  of  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  insane,  a  duty  which  primarily  devolved  upon  the  local 
community  should  be  called  upon  to  take  up  this  additional  burden. 

Aside  from  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  county  care 
institutions,  of  the  best  class,  are  built  and  maintained  at  less  ex- 
pense than  those  o'wned  and  controlled  by  the  state.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  In  county  care  institutions  the  commissioners, 
or  directors,  are  local  men,  responsible  to  their  constituents,  disburs- 
ing money  raised  from  direct  taxes,  themselves  being  taxed  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  near  at  hand  and  can  keep  a  closer  supervision 
than  can  the  more  widely  scattered  members  of  a  state  commission 
or  Board  of  Trustees. 

If,  instead  of  raising  more  revenue,  the  state  should  drop  the  aid 
now  given  to  private  hospitals,  homes,  etc.  many  of  these  useful  and 
deserving  institutions  would  be  obliged  to  close  their  doors  and  event- 
ually the  people  now  being  cared  for  in  them  would  have  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  poor  districts  or  by  the  state  in  some  other  way. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  caring  for  the  man  who  is  mentally  sick  (insane)  and  him 
who  is  physcally  ill.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  mentally  sick  kio  not 
recover  so  as  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  More  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  physically  sick  do  recover  and,  while  the  care  of  the  latter 
averages  only  a  few  weeks,  the  care  of  the  former  is  often  life  long. 
How  much  more  important  then,  that  the  state  should  continue  its 
help  to  the  hospitals  which  quickly  return  the  sick  man  to  his  lamlly 
with  renewed  ability  to  support  them  and  himself.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  state  to  withdraw  its  help  irom 
these  very  useful  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticism  referred  to  above,  the  Pennsylvania 
system  has  been  very  highly  commend&d  in  many  respects  by  investi- 
gators. The  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  report  issued  not  long  since 
gives  a  large  measure  of  praise  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  its 
Public  Welfare  work.  This  report  states  that  "Pennsylvania  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  state  in  the  union  in  the  magnitude  and  gener- 
osity of  investments  for  dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children." 
Its'  criticism  is  that  "grants  from  the  State  Treasury  are  usually  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  to  each  institution  without  any  definite  and 
uniform  basis."  Its  suggestions  are  that  "the  state  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  paying  for  actual  work  done  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  per 
capita  basis"  and  that  "safe-guarlds  to  be  adopted  should  include  the 
fololwing:  First:  A  careful  case  study  by  efficient  agents  to  determine 
whether  the  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  care  of  an  institution 
of  a  child-placing  society,  and  if  so,  what  one.  Second:  The  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  standards  of  institutional  care  and  treatment. 
Third:  A  supervising  state  agency  should  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
or  provide  thorough  and  continued  supervision  over  children  passing 
from  the  care  of  institutions  and  societies  until  they  are  safely  es- 
tablished in  life."  Finally,  "that  the  Legislature  create  a  State  Com- 
mission to  prepare  a  children's  code  to  embody  all  legislation  affecting 
dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children." 
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With  reference  to  the  criticism  quoted  above;  it  is  not  true  that 
the  grants  are  made  from  the  state  treasury  without  "any  definite  and 
uniform  basis." 

Some  of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  state,  viz:  those  caring  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  etc. 
receive  a  per  capita  amount  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
cared  for.  Other  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  homes  for  crippled 
and  dependent  children,  do  recei-\'e  grants  m  lump  sums  for  mainte- 
nance. No  grant  is  made,  however,  without  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  gross  cost  of  maintenance,  the  per  capita  cost  and  the  actual  need 
of  the  institution  for  aid  from  the  state  after  it  has  obatined  all  the 
aid  it  possibly  can  secure  from  friends  of  the  institution  which  in  many 
cases,  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  requires  a  report  to  be  made  each 
year  by  all  of  the  institutions  seeking  aid.  This  report  gives  in  detail 
the  income  received  from  inmates  of  the  institution  and  their  friends, 
from  societies,  from  juvenile  and  other  courts  and  from  endowments, 
if  the  institution  has  any  such  resources.  The  reports  also  show  in 
detail  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes.  With  these  data  in  hand  the 
accountants  of  the  Board  are  able  to  determine  not  only  what  is  the 
actual  cost,  but  also  how  much  is  being  provided  for  by  sources  out- 
side of  the  state,  and  having  ascertained  this,  it  then  recommends  the 
amount  which  the  institution  actually  needs  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
continue  its  beneficient  work.  In  no  case  is  a  greater  amount  allowed 
than  is  actually  needed  to  maintain  the  institution,  nor  in  any  case  an 
amount  greater  than  is  expended  by  the  institution  for  free  service 
rendered. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  as  a  rule  the  institutions 
are  well  managed  and  are  maintained  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost 
furthermore  each  institution  must,  each  quarter,  present  to  the  Au- 
ditor General's  Department,  receipted  bills  for  all  its  expenditures 
before  it  can  receive  any  money  from  the  State  Treasurer,  and  then 
receives  not  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  but  only  so 
much  thereof  as  has  actually  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  for  the  quarter  so  reported.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tnat 
the  state  has  adopted  "the  plan  of  paying  for  actual  work  done"  and 
this  plan  has  been  in  force  for  several  years. 

The  system  of  aiding  these  private  institutions  in  this  way  pro- 
duces excellent  results.  It  provides  good  care  and  efficient  supervision 
at  much  less  cost  than  if  the  state  should  undertake  to  do  it  through 
its  own  agencies  direct. 

Under  this  system  there  are  several  thousand  persons  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  work,  giving  their  personal  time  and  attention, 
and  giving  freely  of  their  means,  to  the  care  of  these  dependents.' 
They  are  doing  this,  not  for  pay,  but  for  love  of  the  children  and 
others  for  whom  they  are  working.  They  are  giving  a  degree  and 
quality  of  service  that  could  not  be  purchased. 

Referring  to  the  specification  as  to  safe-guards  to  be  adopted:  In  the 
larger  institutions  caring  for  children  a  careful  case  study  is  made  by 
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efficient  agents  and  in  all  of  the  institutions  such  a  study  is  made  as 
is  possible  by  the  management  with  the  means  at  their  command.  In 
such  studies  they  are  aided  by  the  physicians  who  are  connecteu  with 
the  various  institutions,  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Lunacy  Commission,  which  Committee 
has  charge  not  only  of  the  insane,  but  also  of  the  feebie-mmuea.  To 
make  a  careful  case  study,  such  as  is  apparently  contemplated  by  the 
critics,  of  every  individual  child  in  the  state  requiring  care  is  a  prac- 
tical impossiblity.  Where  would  the  children  be  kept  while  the  stud- 
ies are  being  made?  How  are  the  efficient  agents  to  be  provided  and 
where  are  we  to  send  the  children  after  the  determination  of  the 
efficient  agents  has  been  reached  if  not  to  the  institutions  now  in  ex- 
istence? What  do  these  critics  regard  as  minimum  standards  of  in- 
stitutional care  and  treatment?  How  are  these  standards  to  be  pro- 
vided for  and  maintained?  What  number  of  supervisors  would  it  re- 
require  to  provide  "thorough  and  continued  supervision"  over  these 
children  who  have  been  remitted  from  the  care  of  the  institutions 
"until  they  are  safely  established  in  life"? 

There  are  two  hundred  and  ten  (210)  institutions  and  fiity-tnree 
(53)  societies  engaged  in  child  welfare  work  in  this  state.  These  so- 
cieties are  composed  of  our  best  citizens,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
working  without  compensation,  each  of  them  engaging  only  the  neces- 
sary help  to  maintain  a  central  office  and  such  visitors  as  are  ac- 
tually required  for  the  work.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
supervising  state  agency,  such  as  recommended  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  would  be  more  efficient  and  it  certainly  would  be  very 
much  more  expensive  and  with  much  less  heai-t  in  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  aside  from  the  care  of  the  in- 
digent insane,  the  charities  of  the  state  are  given  very  largely  for  tne 
temporary  relief  of  those  who  should  not  be  classed  as  paupers.  The 
mechanic  or  the  railroad  man,  the  laborer  in  the  mills,  or  mines,  the 
servant  in  the  kitchen  or  restaurant,  disabled  by  accident,  or  the 
mother  or  father  in  the  humble  home,  sick  and  needing  temporary  care 
which  cannot  be  had  in  their  homes,  all  willing,  self-respecting  and 
useful  members  of  society,  need  only  a  helping  hand  for  a  brief  time, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  such  cases  they  pay  willingly  the  ward  rates 
in  hospitals  which  are  usually  from  fifty  (50)  to  sixty  per  cent  (60) 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered.  The  state  pays  the  balance 
and  thus,  in  effect,  provides  insurance  benefits  for  the  wounded  and 
sick  during  temporary  disability.  Take  the  case  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned children.  They  should  not  be  considered  as  paupers.  They 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  responsibility.  They  nave 
all  the  potentialities  for  useful  and  respected  citizenship.  That  they 
may  attain  this  end  no  taint  or  suggestion  of  pauperism  should  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  them.  The  poor  laws  recognize  this,  in  part,  when 
they  provide  that  no  child  above  the  age  of  two  years  may  .be  domi- 
ciled in  an  almshouse. 

For  all  these,  and  other  classes  which  might  be  mentioned,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  does  well  to  extend  help,  and  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  system  which  provides  hospital  care  for  the 
sick  and  injured  and  homes  for  children  is  a  wise  one  and  should  be 
continued. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  present  system  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  It  is  the  result  of  experience  and  growth.  Improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  and  doubtless  further  improvements 
can,  and  will,  be  made  as  the  needs  develop.  I  believe,  however,  that 
as  a  whole  it  is  as  good  as  that  prevailing  in  any  state  in  the  union 
Applause. 


Secretary:  Mr.  Theurer  has  a  letter  from  Dr.  Murdock,  (whom  you 
will  note  is  the  next  speaker  on  our  program)  in  which  he  states  if 
he  had  been  placed  on  the  program  for  Thursday  evening,  he  could 
be  here.  We  arranged  it  that  way,  but  through  a  mistake  it  was  print- 
ed today's  date.  I  sent  a  card  to  Dr.  Murdock  telling  him  if  he  will 
come,  we  will  hold  his  paper  off  until  tomorrow. 

Secretary:  I  see  we  have  Miss  Chalfant  here,  and  I  know  we  are 
all  glad  to  hear  Miss  Chalfant  of  the  Western  Penna.  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  tell  us  about  their  work  there. 

Mrs.  Lindsay:  Go  ahead.    Go  ahead. 

ADDRESS    BY    MISS    BELLE    CHALFANT    OF    CHILDREN'S  AID 
SOCIETY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  came  forward  when  Mrs.  Lindsay 
told  me  to  do  so.  She  was  our  President  for  four  years  and  during 
that  time  I  learned  to  obey  her. 

I  was  glad  this  morning  to  hear  what  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  said  with  regard  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  He  spoke  of  the 
good  work  they  were  doing  in  his  own  County.  I  wish  he  had  told 
you  of  the  three  boys  who  were  taken  care  of  by  a  Doctor  in  their 
town. 

It  seems  they  took  on©  of  the  boys  in  their  home,  and  as  he  seemed 
lonesome,  they  thought  may  be  by  bringing  up  the  other  boy  he  would 
be  a  playmate  for  the  other,  and  they  afterwards  decided  to  have  the 
baby  brought  over  for  an  operation,  so  the  mother  said  I  think  I 
might  have  the  baby  at  the  house,  so  that  I  can  take  care  of  it,  so  tne 
baby  was  taken  into  their  home,  and  the  three  boys  remained.  One 
of  the  boys  is  now  sixteen  years  old.  Now  this  is  an  instance  where 
three  boys  were  adopted  in  one  family. 

I  might  tell  you  of  a  case  last  year  of  two  little  brothers  and  a 
sister  who  were  taken  from  the  almshouse.  It  may  be  possible  one  of 
the  Directors  is  here  this  afternoon.  They  had  it  for  sometime.  They 
were  nice  children.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  persuaded  them  to  let 
them  have  them.  The  three  children  were  placed  in  one  home  wnere 
they  will  be  legally  adopted,  and  they  are  getting  every  advantage  of 
a  good  home,  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  getting  love  and  care 
from  both  father  and  mother.  There  is  an  income  in  this  home  of 
from  $400.00  to  $500.00  per  month.  If  that  is  not  worth  working  for 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  I  hardly  know  what  other  case  to  bring 
up. 

Whenever  I  start  out  with  a  baby  I  never  worry  about  it  because 
I  know  it  is  going  to  a  mother,  for  a  little  child  is  a  plaything,  now 
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when  any  one  wants  to  adopt  a  baby,  it  is  because  they  want  a  play- 
thing, it  is  something-  they  want  to  love,  and  they  take  it  because  they 
want  to  love  it.  It  is  the  older  boys  and  girls  we  have  the  most  dif- 
ficulty placing  in  homes,  but,  THE  BABY,  we  do  not  have  any  trouDle 
about  it  at  all.  I  do  not  mind  starting  on  a  five-hour  trip  with  a  baby 
because  I  know  I  am  taking  it  to  a  new  mother. 

We  also  take  crippled  children  and  we  can  have  them  taken  care 
of  in  our  hospitals  and  institutions.  Last  year  a  Director  came  to  our 
Committee  and  said,  "We  have  another  little  girl  in  the  almshouse." 
I  said,  "Why  is  she  there?  He  then  told  me  her  legs  were  so  bowed 
that  nobody  would  want  her.  We  had  her  in  bed  for  a  month,  and  her 
legs  were  straightened.  She  has  been  placed  in  a  very  good  family 
for  adoption. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  the  case  of  a  boy,  he  is  now  eighteen 
years  old  reported  to  us.  He  had  never  walked.  He  is  a  splendid 
young  fellow.  The  ladies  of  the  County  in  which  he  lived  knew  of 
him,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  have  him  attended  to.  They  nii-ed 
two  boys  to  bring  him  to  school  in  a  little  wagon.  We  reported  his  case 
to  our  good  Dr.  Silver,  who  advised  us  to  have  him  brought  down. 
He  came,  his  father  carrying  him  over  his  shoulder,  made  him  take  him 
to  the  hospital.  The  father  was  very  loath  to  part  with  him;  he  was 
afraid  we  were  going  to  take  off  his  legs.  When  he  found  that  we 
were  going  to  make  him  walk  again,  he  gave  consent  to  the  operation. 

After  the  boy  was  released  from  the  hospital,  on  the  way  to  the 
station  he  was  a  little  nervous,  and  a  good  many  people  looked  at 
him.  I  said,  Noah,  we  have  lots  of  time,  just  stand  as  long  as  you 
want.  He  laid  a  hand  on  each  arm  and  walked  through  the  Depot. 
Since  then  he  told  me  he  has  walked  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  we  think 
that  is  worth  while.  We  can  take  these  children  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  splendid  hospitals  and  sugeons,  who  are  willing  to  give 
us  their  time  without  any  expense,  and  if  we  can  make  a  boy  iiKe  this 
walk,  it  is  worth  a  whole  year's  work.     Thank  you.  Applause. 


.  Mr.  Colborn,  Secretary:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society.  1  know  the  work  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety is  doing.  I  had  a  case  about  five  years  ago  where  a  boy  was 
placed  in  the  Children's  Hospital  for  an  operation  on  his  face,  and 
they  recommended  St.  Paul's  Hospital  and  Dr.  Matthews  performea  the 
operation,  and  the  boys'  face  was  made  straight. 

I  never  see  him  but  he  does  not  thank  me.  The  boy  became  a 
favorite  in  the  hospital,  and  if  the  mother  had  permitted  him  to  remain, 
they  would  have  kept  him  and  made  a  surgeon  of  him. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  Somerset  where  the  family  has  no  children, 
and  the  mother  has  adopted  and  reared  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
she  got  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  two  from  the  Director 
of  the  Poor.  Those  children  all  call  her  mother.  She  loves  them  and 
they  love  her.    They  were  all  married  from  their  own  home. 

I  know  after  I  had  placed  two  children  there,  I  went  to  see  if 
they  were  as  happy  as  could  be,  and  they  were  calling  her  mother  and 
father  "Dad."    The  boy  said  "We  are  a  family  of  animals  here.  Mother 
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is  the  (deer)  dear,  little  sister  is  a  lamb,  I  am  the  kid,  and  father  is 
the  goat."  They  are  as  loving  as  they  could  be.  The  names  they 
used  did  not  mean  any  disrespect,  but  rather  were  used  in  terms  of 
endearment. 

Now  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  many  interesting  things  about  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  They  are  doing  noble  work,  with- 
out the  glare  of  trumpets  or  the  beat  of  drums;  their  work  is  every- 
wihere.  Everybody  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  Some  years  ago  shortly  after  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was 
established  with  Mrs.  Williard  as  matron,  I  was  sent  by  my  good  old 
father  to  speak  at  the  Convention.  I  was  director  of  the  Poor.  Mr. 
Peck  was  there,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  he  was  one  of  tne  Com- 
mittee and  I  can  speak  of  him  as  being  one  of  the  best  Directors  in 
Somerset.  I  say  this  frankly  and  now  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  it 
before  this  Convention.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  made  Mrs.  Williard 
matron. 

Ttiose  desiring  to  adopt  children  make  out  an  application,  and 
when  this  application  comes  in,  we  find  out  whether  it  is  a  proper 
place  in  which  to  put  the  child,  and  an  agreement  is  made  to  take 
care  of  the  child  until  it  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  generally  stay 
the  balance  of  their  lives  or  until  they  are  married. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Philaaelphia,  Pa.,  Chester  County 
and  Westmoreland  County  and  others  are  doing  the  same  noble  work. 
I  know  of  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Chester  County  for  many  long  years  when  Mrs.  Walton  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  Mrs.  Comfort, 
who  is  here  told  me  last  evening  the  dear  old  lady  who  is  considerably 
up  in  years  is  in  such  a  weak  and  feeble  condition  that  her  days  are 
numbered.  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  and  perhaps  would  be  some  con- 
solation to  her  if  tlie  President  or  some  one  here  would  send  her  a 
telegram  of  kind  remembrance  from  this  Society.  It  would  let  her 
know  that  she  is  still  thought  of  and  kindly  remembered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society.    I  know  you  all  loved  Mrs.  Walton. 

Mrs.  Comfort:  President  Chester  County  C.  A.  S:  I  wouiu  aiso 
like  to  say  I  think  we  should  make  every  effort  to  keep  all  children 
from  the  almshouse,  in  whatever  city  or  ^county.  In  Chester  County, 
we  have  the  best  management  that  could  be  found  anywhere.  You 
know  that  no  child  should  be  placed  in  the  almshouse.  The  Court  can 
take  care  of  dependent  children  just  as  well  as  the  others,  and  in 
that  way  we  will  not  only  keep  the  children  from  the  County  Home, 
but  it  would  also  give  us  a  little  more  strength,  for  those  little  ciiil- 
dren  which  are  the  care  of  the  Court,  and  make  them  feel  more 
strength  and  sympathy  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  I  hope  we 
will        make  eveiy  tffort  v-'  keep  a'i.  children  out  of  the  County  Hornc 

(Applause.) 
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The  President:  The  following  paper  is  presented: 

"PROBATIONARY    WORK    AND    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS." 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Clelaad,  Supt.  Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Penna. 

From  the  topic  assigned  me  for  a  paper  I  assume  that  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  results  of  placing  children  an  family  homes.  I  believe 
that  ordinarily  the  best  place  for  any  child  is  a  good  family  nome. 
It  is  better  than  any  institution.  But  there  are  some  children  who, 
for  various  reasons,  cannot  be  placed  in  homes,  and  for  these  institu- 
tions are  necessary. 

My  first  experience  in  getting  a  home  for  a  child  was  when  I 
was  a  pastor  in  a  church  near  Chicago.  I  found  a  bright  little  ffirl 
of  11  deserted  by  her  parents.  She  was  about  to  be  placed  m  an 
institution  in  Chicago  that  would  be  a  very  unsuitable  place  for  her. 
I  secured  a  stay  of  proceedings  until  I  could  make  an  effort  to  get 
a  home  for  her.  With  very  little  trouble  I  got  her  into  one  of  the 
best  homes  in  that  part  of  the  State,  with  elderly,  well-to-do  people 
who  had  raised  a  fine  family  These  good  people  took  the  gin  mto 
their  homes  and  hearts;  they  did  not  adopt  her  but  treated  her  as  a 
child  of  their  own.  She  grew  up  in  the  family,  joined  the  church, 
married  a  fine  young  man,  and  at  last  reports  she  had  a  good  home 
and  children  of  her  own.  That  girl's  whole  future,  for  time  and  etern- 
ity, was  changed  by  a  little  time  and  effort  on  my  part. 

In  my  work  in  The  Boys'  Industrial  Home  I  have  secured  good 
homes  for  a  great  many  boys.  My  plan  has  been  to  go  into  country 
churches  where  the  congregations  were  made  up  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers and  ask  for  homes  for  boys. 

I  exercise  great  care  as  to  the  home  and  never  have  knowingly 
placed  a  boy  where  liquor  is  used.  I  prefer  also  that  the  man  does 
not  use  tobacco,  and  I  would  rather  not  place  a  boy  in  a  home  where 
there  are  other  boys  of  about  the  same  age. 

The  family  who  wants  a  boy  fills  out  a  form  of  application  with 
name,  address,  purpose  for  which  they  want  a  boy,  name  and  address 
of  pastor,  and  names  of  persons  for  reference.  I  get  a  written  prom- 
ise from  the  pastor  and  other  persons  to  take  an  interest  in  the  boy 
if  he  is  placed  in  the  home  and  to  look  after  him  and  report  to  me  If 
he  does  not  get  along  well  or  if  anything  needs  to  be  called  to  my 
attention. 

I  have  placed  many  boys  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  when  they  take  charge  of  a  boy  and  agree 
to  look  after  him  I  know  that  he  will  be  well  cared  for.  - 

We  submit  the  following  to  each  applicant  to  show  the  conditions 
on  which  the  boys  are  placed: 

"Our  boys  are  generally  of  good  parentage  and  good  moral  char- 
acter; we  will  not  send  you  a  boy  of  known  bad  habits  or  character, 
except  on  the  understanding  that  you  are  willing  to  take  such  a  boy 
for  the  good  you  might  do  him. 
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"We  expect  the  boys  to  be  kindly  treated,  g-iven  at  least  their 
board  and  clothes,  sent  to  school  regularly,  and  also  to  Church  and 
Sabbath  School. 

"People  who  take  boys  are  requested  to  see  that  they  do  not  use 
bad  language,  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  that  they  are  trained  to 
habits  of  industry,  honesty,  temperance,  and  morality. 

"Some  people  overwork  boys.  Please  see  that  you  do  not.  And 
remember  that  boys  need  some  recreation.  'All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 

"Boys  are  placed  on  trial  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  everything  is  satisfactory  on  both  sides,  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  have  them  stay  permanently." 

Often  we  are  able  to  make  very  fortunate  arrangements  for  boys. 
Ijast  May  we  were  asked  by  a  Mason  Relief  Committee  to  take  two 
boys  of  11  and  13,  brothers  and  orphans,  and,  if  possible,  get  them 
good  homes  where  they  would  not  be  separated.  "We  kept  them  about 
three  months  before  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Then  we 
placed  them  with  two  brothers,  young  married  men  Who  lived  on 
small  farms  a  short  distance  apart.  They  wanted  the  boys  for  light 
work  and  for  company,  and  gave  me  every  assurance  that  the  boys 
would  have  good  homes.  Thus  the  two  brothers  found  homes  with  two 
brothers,  and  they  can  see  each  other  often  and  attend  the  same 
church  and  school. 

If  there  were  time  I  could  give  many  interesting  incidents  showing 
the  good  results  of  placing  boys  in  homes.  It  often  proves  a  blessing 
to  the  home  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  boy. 


President:  Let  us  have    a  few  words  from  Dr.  Black. 

REMARKS  BY  DR.  B.  A.  BLACK 

Dr.  Murdock  wishes  me  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  here.  He  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  at  the  Institution,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  here. 
I  myself  did  not  know  I  was  coming  until  Monday  morning,  or  the 
day  I  started,  and  consequently  was  not  prepared  for  an  address. 

Therefore  to  attempt  it,  I  would  be  like  the  man  who  made  a  pub- 
lic address  an  was  very  much  concerned  to  know  what  kind  of  an 
impression  he  had  made.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  he  called 
one  of  bis  friends  aside  and  asked  him  how  it  sounded.  He  said — 
"It  was  very  good,  you  took  thirty  minutes,  a  good  man  would  have 
done  it  in  twenty,  a  very  good  man  would  have  done  it  in  ten,  and 
in  fact,  a  first-class  man  would  not  have  done  it  at  all." 

As  to  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  past,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  their  number  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  we 
have  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  that  has  existed  any  time  in  the 
past.    It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  reliable  statement.    Parents  are 
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slow  to  admit  and  even  slow  to  recognize  any  mental  defect  in  their 
•children,  and  even  an  expert  will  be  baffled  on  some  of  the  borderlme 
children,  on  first  examination.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  de- 
fectives are  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal.  Now  we  work 
directly  along  the  line  of  prevention  rather  than  cure.  We  seem  to 
find  the  underlying  causes  because  we  canot  accomplish  very  much 
in  the  way  of  a  cure.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
feeble-minded  that  we  must  prevent  their  birth  or  else  take  care  of 
them  after  they  are  born,  as  there  is  no  cure  for  their  condition. 

The  fist  method  employed  is  that  of  a  surgical  operation  and  the 
second  is  by  segregation.  This  operation  is  comparatively  easy  in 
the  male,  but  with  the  female,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  abdominal 
cavity.  There  are  many  objections  to  this  because  some  say  it  would 
be  a  prolific  source  of  vice  and  the  spread  of  veneral  diseases.  There 
is  one  state  in  the  Union  where  they  have  legalized  this  operation 
under  certain  regulations,  and  in  some  of  the  other  states  this  law 
has  been  in  effect  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  state  where  it  is  practiced  to  any  great  extent. 

The  second  method  is  segregation  of  the  insane  or  feeble-minded 
during  the  reproductive  period.  If  it  is  not  due  to  protoplasm,  it  is 
due  to  some  other  cause.  If  it  is  due  to  protoplasm,  they  should  be 
restrained  during  the  entire  reproductive  period.  If  this  uuuia  be 
carried  out  thoroughly,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded as  well  as  doing  away  with  a  surgical  operation.  However, 
we  lack  room  in  the  Institution  for  segregation.  Our  institution  is 
full  and  more  room  must  be  provided  if  the  feeble-minded  a,re  to  be 
taken  care  of.  We  have  many  applicants  for  admission,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  care  for  all  who  should  be  cared  for. 

A  number  have  spoken  to  me  about  applicants  which  they  have 
for  entrance  to  Polk.  We  are  just  opening  a  new  building  for  the 
admission  of  girls  and  we  expect  to  clear  up  all  the  applications  we 
have  on  hand,  so  if  any  of  you  still  have  applications  on  file,  make  it 
known  or  write  to  Dr.  Murdock  with  regard  to  their  admission.  With 
regard  to  the  boys,  I  see  no  immediate  hope  at  present  as  no  addi- 
tional provision  has  been  made  for  their  care,  and  I  can  see  no  way 
out  until  additional  provision  is  made  for  them.    Thank  you. 


President:  The  meeting  tonight  is  scheduled  for  7:45.  A  great 
many  of  the  members  are  absent  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  tell  them  that  tomorrow  at  1:30  we  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Associated  Charities  of  this 
City,  who  will  entertain  the  members  with  a  ride  over  the  Never 
Sink  Mountain  Electric  Railroad  and  Mount  Penn  Gravity  Railroad. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Mackin. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Herbeln  of  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Reading,  Pa., 
■offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  bless  Thee  our  God,  we  acknowledge  Thee  our  L.ora.  All 
the  dav  long  the  cherabuams  and  seraphins  are  crying  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God,  Hosanrla. 

We  thank  Thee  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  privilege  of 
assembling  in  this  Convention,  and  asking  Thy  blessing  on  the 
causes  repesented  here.  Thou  hast  blessed  us  with  the  gift  of 
Thine  only  begotten  son.  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  completing  his 
work  here,  gave  his  labors  over  to  his  disciples,  and  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  inspired  us  to  continue  to  do  the  work  near  and 
dear  to  His  heart.  , 

We  thank  Tbee  our  Heavenlv  Father  that  we  may  look  to 
Thee  for  help.  We  are  weak  in  ourselves  and  we  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  grant  us  strength  for  the  duties  devolving  upon  us.  out  only 
as  we  call  vmto  Thee  for  help  may  we  go  forth  strengthened. 
May  we  hear  the  words — "Thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me."  Bless 
we  pray  Thee  every  one  of  the  members  of  this  delegation  repre- 
sented here  this  evening  may  they  go  forth  to  conquer  and  may 
they  always  be  desirous  of  doing  Thy  will.  Thou,  Lord  Jesus 
hast  said  that  whosoever  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  Thy  name, 
■"^"^  .oihall  in  no  wise  lose  h's  reward.  Wo  nrav  Almightv  God  that 
Thou  may  give  every  one  here  to  realize  that  we  are  not  our  own, 
that  we  belong  to  Thee;  that  in  life  or  death,  .we  belong  to  Thee. 

Help  us  to  feel  more  keenly  the  responsibility  which  Thou 
hast  laid  upon  us,  that  we  may  so  render  this  service  unto  Thee 
that  may  be  well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  May  we  so  well  serve 
Thee  In  the  various  causes  in  which  we  are  engaged  that  when 
we  have  finished  the  course  Thou  has  set  for  us,  we  may  hear  Thy 
voice  saying;  "Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  Thou 
into  the  joy  of  Thy  Lord.  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  Thee  ruler  over  many."  Then  will  we  enter 
into  that  joy  unspeakable,  which  eye  has  not  seen,  and  sing 
praises  unto  Thee,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  world  with 
out  end  Amen. 


Piano  Duet,  Miss  Irene  Shilling,  M.  L.  Fritch,  and  piano  solo  by 
Paul  Esterly  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

This  was  followed  by  a  drill  of  the  Uniformed  Rank  No.  2,  Ladies 
of  the  Maccabees,  who  with  Miss  Anna  Shilling  as  their  Captain, 
were  applauded  vigorously. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  following  committees 
would  meet  in  the  lobby  of  the  New  Berkshire  Hotel  after  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  and  requested  they  come  th<  re  directly  after  the 
session. 

The  committees  are  as  follows;  Auditing,  Resolutions,  Time  and 
Place  and  Officers. 


President;  Those  who  were  here  this  morning  and  heard  Miss 
Katherine  Williams,  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  Milwau- 
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kee,  Wisconsin,  am  sure  will  not  need  any  introduction.  After  Miss 
William's  delightful  talk  this  morning,  I  feel  there  is  quite  a  treat  in 
store  for  us,  and  that  she  needs  no  introduction  to  the  members  of 
this  Convention. 

Ifer  subject  is  "Some  Essentials  in  Organization  of  Institutional 
Work." 

SOME    ESSENTIALS    IN    ORGANIZATION    OF  INSTITUTIONAL 

WORK 

Miss   Katharine   R.  Williams,   Member  State   Board  of  Control, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  world  of  business  for  the  past  decade  there  has  Deen  a 
great  deal  of  stress  laid  upon  economy  and  efficiency  in  operation  and 
management  of  large  enterprises,  and,  as  a  result,  there  has  come 
about  a  marked  change  in  institutional  management  of  organizations 
under  governmental  control. 

We  find  that  in  building  the  tendency  is  to  plan  for  the  ultimate 
capacity  or  output  of  the  plant,  and  we  find  in  building  institutions 
today  plans  are  made  for  the  ultimate  population  based  upon  scien- 
tific computations.  Units  are  built  with  provision  for  probable  addi- 
tion; all  features  are  mapped  out  in  an  original  plan,  which  makes 
for  uniformity  of  architecture,  general  symmetry,  and  provides  for 
grouping  and  landscape  effects  as  well.  Those  of  you  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  heartbreaks  incident  upon  remodelling  and  rehabilita- 
ting old  buildings  to  fit  modern  conditions  will  realize  what  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction  this  is. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  arose,  however,  under  the  new 
scheme  was  thg  inability  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  basis  of  computa- 
tion under  the  haphazard  systems  which  existed  in  various  institu- 
tions in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  in  the  making  of  classifications,  in 
the  nomenclature,  in  the  bookkeeping,  etc.  As  a  result,  in  some  states 
at  least  appropriations  have  been  made  under  a  budget  system  and 
the  installations  of  uniform  systems  of  bookkeeping  have  resulted. 
These  have  been  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  in  each  institution, 
operating  cost,  store  room  accounts,  revenue  from  activities,  proauce 
from  the  farm,  per  capita  cost,  etc.  are  kept  in  such  form  that  intelli- 
gent comparisons  can  be  made  of  relative  expenditures  for  institu- 
tions of  similar  natures  and  budgets  can  be  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  legislators  an  idea  as  to  departmental  appropriations. 
Central  boards  have  a  check  upon  expenditures,  as  well  as  a  basis 
for  effective  check  within  the  institution  itself. 

Naturally  in  the  internal  management,  the  first  and  greatest 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  organization  and  treatment  features  and  the 
c-.re  of  the  inmate  population.  This  is  right  and  logical  but  too  often 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  dining-room,  etc.,  are  laid  out  with  a  view 
to  economy  of  space  rather  than  the  best  interests  of  operation  and 
the  relative  saving  of  labor.  Utensils  are  provided  in  plenty  and  of 
good  quality  but  their  installation,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  a  lauor- 
saving  standpoint,  as  well  as  the  need  for  prolonging  the  usefulness 
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of  equipment  by  proper  care,  is  overlooked.  Volumes  could  be  written 
on  what  could  be  improved  in  this  respect  and  yet  one  finds  but  few 
references  to  this  needed  reform  in  discussions  of  bodies  of  this  kind. 

Dietetics  and  balanced  rations  are  being  emphasized  in  some  es- 
pecial kinds  of  institutions  but  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
menu  in  large  numbers  of  institutions.  Frequent  excuses  given  lor 
the  monotony  of  the  menu,  the  unappetizing  appearance  of  food,  and 
the  general  unsatisfactory  condition  of  kitchen  and  dining-room  ser- 
vice are  that  good  cooks  are  hard  to  get  and  as  a  rule  all  couivs  are 
superlatively  sensitive.  They  no  doubt  are  human  and,  like  the  rest 
of  humanity,  travel  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  However,  it  is 
true  that  intelligent  suggestion  and  proper  direction  in  this  depart- 
ment usnallv  meets  with  the  same  response  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  institution.  Careful  study  here  will  usually  reveal  the  real 
cause  is  either  a  lack  of  interest  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  administrative  department. 

In  the  laundry  considerable  saving  both  of  material  and  in  cloth- 
ing are  usually  effected  by  an  appreciative  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  head  of  the  institution  in  the  possibilities  of  saving  "soap  and 
pjwder",and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  laundry  operators 
can  secure  results  with  one  class  of  supplies  better  than  with  any 
other. 

No  institution  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  and  the  weak 
link  in  many  institutions  is  the  poor  class  of  help,  that  is  the  inade- 
quately trained  help,  which  they  are  forced  to  emply.  It  is  true 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pay  for  this  work  is  inade- 
quate, that  ambitious  people  do  not  care  to  accept  these  positions 
because  the  possibilities  for  improvement  and  promotion  are  small. 
Nonetheless  much  can  be  done  to  help  these  matters  even  in  the 
face  of  these  conditions.  Too  often  there  exist  caste  distinctions 
which  should  be  eliminated  in  as  far  as  possible.  Then  too,  better 
provision  for  recreation  and  for  social  life  of  employees  should  be 
made.  Neither  living  quarters  nor  assembling  places  for  employees 
are  made  at  all  attractive.  Naturally  they  lose  respect  for  the  prop- 
erty itself  and  gradually  for  themselves. 

Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young 
girls  who  enter  institutional  work  are  from  rural  communities.  The 
transaction  is  so  sharp  that  great  hardship  results.  Then,  too,  the 
wages  are  small  and  the  hours  of  work  long.  Why  not  have  sewing- 
rooms  for  these  girls?  Why  not  have  music  accessible  to  them?  Why 
not  oganize  classes  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties?  The  increased 
efficiency  and  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  service  would  more 
than  repay  the  expenditure. 

Institutional  life,  because  it  is  lived  at  such  close  range,  is  per- 
haps as  trying  as  any  form  of  human  existence.  The  best  articulated 
system  in  the  world  will  run  with  friction  and  where  duties  dove- 
tail and  overlap  there  must  be  "jars."  Yet  there  are  institutions  where 
this  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Investigation  in  these  reveals 
that  duties  are  closely  defined  and  discipline  firmly  maintained  but 
t-^at  there  is  a  co-operation   in   every   department,   from   the  head 
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down,  and  that  there  is  only  one  head  for  each  department.  De- 
partmental orgcinization  is  the  first  essential  for  true  economy.  This 
co-operation  should  extend  beyond  the  individual  institution  and  be- 
come a  county  or  state  spirit  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
governing  board. 

Gradually  we  are  evolving  community  and  governmental  co- 
operation even  to  the  breadth  of  state  lines  but  our  charitable,  cor- 
rectional and  penal  work  will  not  have  reached  any  great  efficiency, 
and  unity  until  we  shall  make  it  also  national  in  its  brotherhood. 
We  shall  never  reach  a  basis  of  adequate  classification  until  we  agree 
upon  a  nomenclature  that  shall  be  nation-wide  and  adopt  a  stanarad 
basis  for  diagnosis  which  shall  make  comparison  possible. 

Prevention  will  never  be  what  it  should  until  comity  between 
states  shall  make  possible  the  return  and  treatment  of  patients  or 
offenders  in  the  states  where  they  belong. 

In  closing,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  utter  lack  of  uniform- 
ity either  in  determining,  in  classifying,  in  treating,  or  in  administer- 
ing public  relief  and  to  the  need  for  co-operation  even  in  small  groups, 
to  say  nothing  of  larger  units,  in  efforts  towajrd  economy  or  efficiency. 
Movements  for  this  centralization  must  come  from  officials  who  suffer 
under  its  effectiveness  and  inadequacy.  'The  public  must  be  edu- 
cated. The  cry  of  'high  taxes  always  dies  down  when  the  taxpayer  is 
shown  an  efficient  system  and  an  itemized  accounting  which  gives- 
him  his  dollar's  worth.  (Applause.) 


.President:  We  have  a  paper — "Effect  of  police-women  in  slum 
districts  of  cities,"  by  Mrs.  Leonore  Butterfield  of  Pittsburgh.  Mrs. 
Butterfleld  comes  to  us  with  considerable  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular line  of  work.  Mrs.  Butterfleld  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's Club. 

ADDRESS    BY    MRS.    LEONORE    BUTTERFIELD,  PITTSBUKUH 

Mr.  President,  and  Members,  Guests  and  Visitors: 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  being 
permitted  to  appear  before  you — realizing  the  character  of  tne  per- 
sonnel of  this  association,  composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
type,  which  constitute  the  ideal  state — I  deem  it  the  greatest  privi- 
lege to  bring  to  you  my  effort  in  this  great  work  of  uplift  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunately  placed  in  life,  and  those  who,  through  in- 
herited principles  and  environments,  are  depraved  to  that  extent  that 
they  are  seemingly  beyond  redemption.  The  subject  you  have  as- 
signed to  me  is  one  of  which  I  approve  because  I  believe  in  practical 
work  and  practical  effect;  but  the  work  of  prevention  and  reclamation 
is  in  no  wise  limited  to  the  slum  districts  nor  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  a  policewoman's  work  is  of  so  varied  a  character  as  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult of  definition.  This  must  justify  many  a  seeming  disgression  in 
my  remarks. 

The  International  Association  of  Policewomen  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  National  conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  May,  1914,. 
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in  Baltimore  ALICE  STEBBENS  of  LOS  ANGLES— the  first  police- 
woman in  America— president  MABY  STEELE  HARNET,  BALTI- 
MORE, vice  president,  ANNE  R.  M'CULLY,  DAYTON,  treasurer, 
GEORGEANNA  SHERROTT,  MINNESOTA,  secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are:  To  gather  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  policewoman's  work,  to  maintain  such  a  stanaara  of 
efficiency  as  will  attract  to  the  work  the  highest  type  of  women,  to 
advance  as  loyal  members  of  the  police  dept.,  its  general  service  to  the 
community  placing  special  emphasis  upon  crime  prevention  and  pro- 
tective measures  for  women  and  children,  without  in  any  wise  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  Policewoman  as  established  in  any  Police 
Department. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Pittsburg  city  council  to  present 
the  pleas  that  the  institution  of  Policewomen  be  established,  it  was 
a  matter  for  gratification  to  find,  the  mental  attitude  of  those  Coun- 
cellors,  one  of  receptivity.  We  are  told,  "We  are  with  you."  And  the 
promise  made  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that  our 
request  to  have  such  an  ordinance  as  we  desired,  passed,  showing  tnelr 
will'ngness  to  accept  the  thot's  of  others  and  their  readiness  to  assist 
in  the  Devine  whisper  of  today — to  prevent  in  so  far  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  to  cure. 

It  seemed  to  us,  good  and  fitting  that  this  movement  should  be 
given  consideration. 

To  be  part  of  a  great  cause  is  essential  to  making  the  most  of 
yourself.  Rich,  learned,  popular,  cultivated,  you  may  be,  yet.  you 
never  can  make  the  most  of  yourself  without  a  motive  which  con- 
nects you  with  the  advancement  of  humanity.  A  GRACE  DARLING 
who  saved  no  drowning  men — what  would  you  care  for  her? — ^for  a 
FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  who  did  not  nurse  the  sick? — for  a 
JOHN  HOWARD  who  did  nothing  to  uplift  prisoners?  What  would 
you  care  for  the  BROWINGS,  had  they  not  uplifted  humanity  by 
their  poetry  for  WATTS  and  WESLEY  had  they  not  helped  us  to  praise 
GOD — for  BURNS  had  he  not  cheered  humanity  by  his  songs?  for 
PAUL  had  he  not  pushed  the  Gospel  into  Europe? 

These,  apart  from  their  work  for  humanity,  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  or  worth  mentioning.  "The  greatest  is  the  servant  of 
all,"  said  he,  who  serves  "every  creature." 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a  pathetic  and  sentimental  side 
of  the  argument  as  regards  the  importance  of  this  work  in  the  city 
and  its  effect.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  I  might  keep 
you  here  until  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  reciting  incidents  that  would 
elicite  your  interest  and  show  to  you  the  curious,  peculiar  and  terribly 
serious  incidents,  with  which  we  come  in  contact.  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  aggregate  purposes  and  allow  you  to  judge  as 
to  the  need  of  such  pertinent  work. 

T  think  we  all  agree  that  the  spirit  of  the  worker  is  the  pai-amount 
thing,  in  making  any  profession  successful  and,  we  agree,  I  believe, 
that  the  best  representative,  the  one  who  will  bring  the  ideal  spirit 
into  any  labor  of  useful  uplift,  is  a  mother,  another  who  has  the  cor- 
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rect  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  worker  and  has  caught  a  visiort 
of  the  true  standard  of  uplift.  So  we  have,  in  Pittsburg,  as  a  begin- 
ning to  our  worlting  force,  four  Mothers  of  varied  experience  and  ideas, 
with  intent  and  purpose  of  heart,  to  place  this  new  feature  m  our 
Municipal  government,  on  a  basis  of  distinctive  worth  to  the  com- 
munity by  a  skillful  and  faithful  performance  of  duty.  It  has  seemed 
wise  to  have  the  work  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Se- 
cret Service  Division  of  the  Police  Dept.  and  thus,  we  have  been 
giiven  the  splendid  experience  of  Secret  Service  men,  whose  names- 
are  known  and  feared  by  all  evil  doers. 

Capt.  Homer  Crooks,  as  head  of  the  Detective  force  is  wise  to- 
all  requirements  of  this  important  position.  The  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  system  of  action  but  consists  rather  in  doing,  "whatso- 
ever our  hands  find  to  do."  Our  business  as  to  meet  the  call  of  wnat- 
every  necessity  to  assist  in  any  manner,  women  and  girls  and  boys, 
(and  often  men)  in  adjusting  themselves  to  society  and  developing  a 
self-controlled  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  experiences,  which  come  to  one  in  this  work  train  one  to  be 
ready  for  anything.  There  is  not  any  continuous  claim  upon  this 
position  given  to  any  officer,  special  or  otherwise,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  his  personality  surcharged  with  effort.  It  is  the  last  pro- 
fession for  anyone  to  take  up,  with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  sinecure,, 
or  even  that  it  is  so  uniform  in  character,  as  to  become  mere  routine. 

Knowing  the  scope  of  work  of  your  Association,  I  fear  there  may 
be  those  in  this  presence  who,  are  cynical,  hence  while  keeping  siient 
upon  the  many  claims  which  I  have  for  the  institution  which  I  repre- 
sent, I  shall  beg  their  indulgence,  while  I  state  my  one  claim  viz:  "I 
am  my  sister's  keeper."  Glad  I  am,  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  tre- 
mendous work,  which  you  have  been  doing  for  almost  a  lieftime,  some 
of  you,  is  one  of  helpfulness,  attained  through  knowledge  and  .exper- 
ience, and  that  it  has  taught  you  that  there  is  little  of  the  hopelessly 
criminal  type  and  that  the  humane  attitude,  that  of  mercy  and  rec- 
lamation, is  better  than  the  uniform  penalizing  of  the  so  called,  crim- 
inal. This  at  once  suggests  the  query,  "what  shall  we  do  with  those 
who  come  habitually  before  us  for  adjustment?" 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  individual.  Your  environ- 
ments may  make  you  deny  this  but  you  are  mistaken  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  we  are  alike.  The  temptation  and  condition  brings  the 
same  result — just  imbibe  that  and  when  you  are  horrified  at  appear- 
ances and  gleaned  facts  of  persons  living  lives  of  sin,  stop  and  con- 
sider just  what  you  would  do,  not  what  you  at  first  thought,  think 
you  would  do — Inherited  principles  tell.  And  children  conceived  in 
sin  and  born  in  iniquity  must  have  the  refining  process  that  only  the 
grace  of  God  can  accomplish. 

Men  need  not  fear  but  that  in  the  new  civilization  to  come, 
woman's  attitude  and  effort  will  ever  be  to  train  the  little  ones  that 
they  may  not  require  the  police  and  courts  of  law.  The  great  para- 
mount that  an  effort  will  be  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  these  places 
We  women,  who  are  looking  toward  the  dawn  of  the  day  shall  do 
our  part  in  awakening  to  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  provide- 
better  environments  that  will  assist  in  high  development.    We  find 
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every  true  man  realizing  that  in  just  so  far  as  women  are  elevated, 
men"  progress  toward  better  conditions.  We  believe  in  this  woman's 
ers,  when  movements  are  the  fad,  the  call  of  the  hour  is  for  special- 
ized work,  the  popularity  of  which,  is  a  matter  of  evolution.  We  wish 
to  bring  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  police  dept.  to  a  higher  ideal 
than  the  community  has  of  it  now.  What  a  wrong  conception  the 
general  public  has  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  And  it  shuns  contact 
with  places  where  this  merciful  process  of  caretaking  is  in  opera- 
tion— I  refer  to  those  who  think  it  a  dreadful  experience  to  have  to 
come  into  the  Dept.  of  Public  Safety,  even  if  but  to  ask  for  the  as- 
sistance in  the  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  property,  not  realizing  that 
the  Dept.  is  at  all  times  in  the  attitude  of  helpfulness. — Mrs.  Adams. 

The  cause  of  crime,  as  to  home  conditions  and  temptations  is 
the  first  step  toward  investigation  of  a  wayward  child,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  reUef  to  know  that  in  the  placing  of  children  in  the 
hands  of  our  Juvenile  Court  we  are  assured  of  their  interests  being 
conserved.  The  perplexing  question,  and  many  mistakes  ua,vo  oeen 
ma,de  in  trying  to  answer,  what  to  do  with  these  girls,  who  are  ex- 
convicts.  To  me  it  appears  as  a  problem  distinct  from  all  other 
social  problems.  The  too  general  method  of  handling  women  is  such, 
that  a  girl  convicted  of  her  first  offense,  after  serving  her  sentence, 
is  a  changed  woman,  coming  out  from  the  environment  of  a  prison. 
There  is  a  class  distinction  prevalent,  among  criminals,  and  it  rmgs 
true  with  the  hardened  criminal  woman — she  delights  to  tell  of  her 
actions  before  she  was  caught.  One  problem  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  woman  who  attempts  to  impress  one  with  her  desire 
to  reform,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  as  to  her  intent  to  commit 
further  crime.  The  percentage  of  those  thus  bad  at  heart, 
is  small— many  are  earnestly  repenant— and  indeed  some  were 
never  guilty  of  crime  in  its  entirety,  circumstances  brought  about 
their  conviction. 

The  mercy  of  the  law  to  those  who  come  to  its  Dar  of  justice, 
is  very  little  if  ever  understood  by  convicts,  and  it  is  one  of  our  pur- 
poses "to  advise  those  who  are  adjudged  guilty,  of  how  it  does  not 
pay  to  commit  crime  and  how  the  punishment  for  obtaining  ill-gotten 
gains  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods  obtained. 

In  all  the  systems  of  regulations,  there  are  none  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  police  in  its  beneficial  effects  to  coerce  people  to  do  right; 
whereas  it  may  appear  as  though  the  world  were  not  progressing 
toward  righteousness  as  speedily  as  we  may  desire,  yet  the  fear  of 
detection  and  punishment  is  after  all  the  greatest  deterrent  force  of 
the  world  today.  The  fear  of  death  only,  exceeds  this  fear  of  the 
law.  Were  the  public  conversant  with  the  inside  dealings  of  the 
police  system  with  the  so  called  criminal,  it  would  appreciate  in  a 
new  sense  the  gratitudes  it  owes  to  those  who  look  after  our  city 
government. 

Is  the  law  a  merciful  one  that  deals  out  a  mandate  which  pre- 
vents the  poor  weak  habituals  from  inevitable  speedy  death,  from  in- 
dulgences of  excess  of  drink  and  evil — scarcely  any  per  cent  of  whom 
would  last  a  year  were  they  not  checked  in  their  downward  course 
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— One  might  sometimes  think  it  a  mistaken  kindness  to  restrain  some 
of  those  who  come  under  our  control,  so  relentlessly  docs  nacuie  op- 
erate to  eliminate  the  morally  diseased  elements  of  society. 

Medical  science  has  by  protecting  the  unfit  operated  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  can  only  be  evil,  and  thus  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  criminal.  This  menace  to  the  social  fabric,  deserves  a  deep 
and  thorough  investigation  in  certain  phases,  that  will  command  a 
campaign  of  inquiry  and  education.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
given  earnest  and  wise  consideration.  How,  I  ask,  can  we  separate 
the  thought  of  how  we  work  at  variance  with  natural  law — ^can  we 
not  realize  that  the  great  increase  of  supply  to  our  jails  and  reform 
homes  of  the  land  must  cease? 

If  I  have  at  this  hour  one  new  desire  in  all  this  matter.  It  is  that 
you  all  must  look  faithfully  into  the  project  of  establishing  a  training 
school  for  fathers  and  mothers,  where  vital  questions  wm  ais- 
cussed  and  problems  solved.  After  an  experience  of  Social  Service 
work  with  boys  and  hearing  their  cry  of  lack  of  knowledge,  as  an 
excuse  given  for  their  degenrate  condition,  one  realizes  the  ncr,j  or 
the  instruction  to  fathers.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  features  of 
this  work,  is  coming  in  contact  with  such  boys. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  sex,  but  the  establishment  of  a  campaign 
of  education  that  will  be  so  far  reaching  in  influence,  as  to 
corner  stone  of  a  better  society  and  herein  we  need  your  help,  b^^n- 
tlemen,  you  have  come  up  through  great  tribulation  as  it  were,  in 
observance  of  these  many  matters  which  distress  us.  We  need  your 
assistance,  in  solving  the  boy  and  girl  problem,  and  I  say  boy,  nrst 
for  out  of  our  experience,  we  learn  the  need  of  an  educative  lorce 
that  will  save  the  boy  from  1  '"iiielf  because  he  has  been  trained  by 
a  new  fatherhood,  as  when  Judges  moved  by  indiseriminating  sym- 
pathy, release  upon  their  own  recognizance  (or  that  of  incompetent 
parents)  young  but  hardened  criminals  and  habitual  delinquents, 
whom  it  has  taken  teachers  and  truant  officers  and  policewomen  to 
apprehend),  when  these  are  sent  back  to  go  the  same  rounds,  to  the 
amusement  of  their  pals  and  the  disgust  of  the  law  abiding,  what 
wonder  that  the  Judges  themselves  despair  of  the  efficacy  or  i-ne  law, 
themselves  turn  anarchists  and  exclaim  "I  will  kill  my  traducers,  at 
the  next  provocation."  I  doubt  if  men  alone,  and  possibly  not  women 
alone,  but  both  working  together,  can  interpret  the  true  meaning  of 
the  much  used,  but  little  understood  phrase,  "Justice  tempered  with 
mercy." 

If  the  addition  of  women  to  the  bureau  of  police  did  no  more  than 
to  serve  as  eyes  and  ears  and  nerves  and  heart  for  the  Dept.  the  val- 
ue would  be  incalcuable.  Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  human 
character,  in  its  formative  stage  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  dignity 
and  efficacy  of  the  law  on  the  other  hand  than  lack  of  discrimination. 
Sentiment  into  which  Judges  drop  as  a  relief  from  their  own  severity 
breeds  contempt  for  law.  And  contempt  for  the  law  on  the  part  of 
criminals,  and  the  disgust  of  the  lovers  of  justice  with  its  mal-ad- 
ministration  all  this  leads  to  mob  law  and  anarchy. 

We  hear  much  of  co-operation,  but  until  we  have  a  higher  con- 
ception of  what  the  word  means,  as  to  its  real  knowledge  giving  pow- 
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er,  and  then  act  or  operate  tog-ether,  and  not  merely  express  our 
sentiment  on  the  word,  we  shall  not  purify  nor  eliminate  one  evil. 
One  becomes  very  weary  of  superficial  reports  on  paper,  meetings, 
and  points  of  views  expressed  and  nothing  accomplished.  What  we 
need  in  this  strife  for  civic  betterment  is  use  of  people  who  mean 
well,  but  who  mean  well  strongly.  The  man  who  counts,  is  the  man 
who  is  decent  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for  civic  decency 
and  civic  righteousness.  He  must  have  several  qualities.  Of  course 
he  must  be  honest  and  do  right  thinking,  he  must  have  courage,  and 
have  common  sense.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  what  other 
qualities  he  may  have  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those,  who 
without  his  desire  to  do  right,  know  only  too  well  how  to  make  the 
wrong  effective.  Now  apply  this  latter  quality  to  the  girl,  and  you 
have  the  problem,  which  confronts  those  of  us  who  are  aiming  to 
uplift  the  character  of  the  individual  woman.  The  shrewdnes  of  de- 
linquent young  women  is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  years  of  philanthropic  work  of  cursory  nature,  some  hoped  for 
good  may  be  done  by  advice  and  persuasion  but  only  when  you  may 
say  after  advice  fails :  this  is  what  you  must  do,  will  ultimate  good 
result.  The  weight  of  responsibility,  backed  up  by  the  power  of  au- 
thority is  the  gratifying  condition  in  which  we  Policewomen  there- 
fore find  our-selves  today. 

The  Police  are  paid  to  protect  the  public  and  so  is  the  Police- 
woman.   Her  work  lies  in  parallel. 

Like  many  of  the  great  efforts  into  which  we  enter  in  mt,  mis 
institution,  in  order  to  accomplish  good  results  must  work  under  the 
law.  All  laws  are  not  good — but  we  must  recognize  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  at  the  same  time  adhering  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  giving  of 
scope  for  the  free  exei'cise  of  individual  initiative.  Laws  do  not  act 
upon  anything.  It  cannot  be  too  abundantly  emphasized,  that  laws 
are  only  modes  of  operation,  not  operators.  It  is  our  effort  in  effect 
to  bring  about  a,  new  environment  and  assist  the  depraved  to  culti- 
vate a.  new  outlook  in  order  to  find  a  new  life.  This  effect  of  our  work 
in  the  slums  must  often  be  brought  to  bear  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  I  think  it  of  importance  to  observe  the  religious  viewpoint. 
Many  of  those  comii:ig  under  our  care  grow  up  at  random,  carrying- 
into  mature  life  the  mere  animal  methods  and  motives,  which  they 
have  as  children,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  all  this  must  be 
changed  because  of  lack  of  training.  This  sort  of  teaching  must  be 
given  with  great  patience  and  we  see  on  the  surface  but  little  tri- 
umph in  our  attempt  to  reverse  these  lives. 

The  effect  of  this  work  upon  those  ■w'hom  we  endeavor  to  assist 
— be  that  what  it  may — to  us  it  is  all  absoi'bing  and  touches  the  in- 
most recesses  of  our  hearts.  We  do  not  become  hardened  to  scenes 
of  depravity,  nor  indifferent  to  stories  of  lives  of  wickedness,  those 
who  have  become  familiar  with  all  sorts  of  criminals — by  years  of 
service,  take  the  keenest  interest  in  each  case,  in  order  that  the  oest 
evidence  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  the  system  and 
care  of  investigation  is  such  that  it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  a  mistake 
is  made  in  committing  to  court  for  trial 
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We  believe  we  are  doing  an  effective  worl^  and  as  a  preventative 
agency.  Our  work  lies  in  parallel  lines  with  that  of  the  male  offlcer 
exactly,  and  therefore  we  must  observe  those  whom  we  learn  have  a 
past  bad  record — just  as  with  men.  Shall  we  allow  such  to  go  and 
come  at  pleasure.  There  are  those  who  condemn  this  system  or  es- 
pionage over  men  and  women  coming  from  prison,  who  are  loudest 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  inability  of  the  police  to  rid  the  city 
of  crooks,  and  this  must  refer  also  to  women. 

We  believe  this  effort  of  being  our  "sister's  keeper"  is  estimated  at 
no  low  value  by  those  in  authority— that  they  know  that  our  activi- 
ties are  a  step  toward  more  progress  in  all  we  do. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  has  been  co-operative  throughout 
and  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fact  of  this  institution  of  policewumen 
having  met  "with  the  most  courteous  of  treatment  from  every  official 
and  officer  in  the  department.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the 
report  of  the  head  of  the  department — Mr.  Chas.  S.  Hubbard,  Direc- 
tor to  the  City  Council — he  assures  them  that  this  me.w  departure,  is 
a  paying  investment.  Those  in  touch  with  Director  Hubtoard  know 
what  he  means  by  a  paying  investment.  I  would  ask  that  you  invite 
him  to  your  next  Convention.  And  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
sympathy  and  interest  which  is  given  to  all  the  derelicts  who  come 
under  the  departments  control.  I  am  sure  the  presence  of  women  in 
this  department  has  been  fruitful  of  increasing  that  attitude,  good 
men  are  ever  ready  to  work  with  women  in  all  good  causes.  iSJo  nigh- 
or  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police  Mr.  Noble 
Matthew  and  no  better  mark  of  efficiency  given,  than  that  his  sub- 
ordinates recognize  him  as  a  fully  equipped  Policeman,  and  as  Supt. 
he  requires  a  skillful  performance  of  duty  from  every  offlcer. 

The  inspiration  which  I  have  received  while  in  your  midst  can 
but  incite  to  greater  effort,  to  make  the  effect  of  my  work  in  the 
slums  beat  responsive  to  that  inspiration,  which  prompts  this  As- 
sociation to  noble  deeds.  I  hope  you  will  permit  us  to  bring  to  you 
at  a  future  time  ,the  effects  of  this  work  in  Pittsburgh,  when  we 
shall  be  more  expert  to  determine,  because  of  longer  service  and  ad- 
vantageous system  of  work.  I  would  plead  for  your  influence  and 
support,  in  our  desire  to  receive  the  recognition  and  public  intei-est 
which  shall  bring  to  the  work  the  right  type  of  women — ^women  oi 
head  and  heart,  and  unswerving  purpose  intent  to  bring  this  Institu- 
tion to  a  place  of  worth,  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  After  years  of 
social  service  work  I  declare  to  you  that  I  believe  there  is  no  field 
where  there  is  the  demand  for  the  sympathetic,  intelligent  Christian 
American  women  than  in  this  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  ana  1 
would  ask  that  you  invite  us  to  present  this  answer  to  your  query 
next  year.  (Applause.) 


President:  The  final  address,  I  can  assure  you  is  going  to  be 
short.  He  says  it  will  only  take  fifteen  minutes,  but  I  think  he  can 
do  it  in  less  than  that.    I  am  glad  to  see  a  large  attendance.  There 

are  many  subjC'cts  of  great  inteie.s't,  and  now  I  am  going  to  introduce 
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the  person  to  whom  I  have  had  reference  in  my  remarks — the  Hon. 
Harry  S.  McDevitt,  Attorney  for  the  State  Economy  and  Efficiency 

rommission,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

If  I  had  anticipations  of  any  sort  of  being  popular,  I  think  they 
have  been  blasted,  for  if  there  is  anything  that  is  dry  to  the  layman, 
it  is  the  reading  of  the  statutes.  I  am  going  to  spare  you  from  that 
if  you  will  pardon  me  for  reading  my  paper.  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  of  me  as  I  did  of  the  speakers  when  I  ctfvered  conventions  as 
a  newspaper  reporter,  that  they  were  not  only  trying  to  stretch  a 
point,  but  talk  through  to  eternity. 

REVIEW    OF    SOME    RECENT  LEGISLATION 
Hon.   Harry  S.  McDevitt,  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  so  broad  and  includes  so  many  laWS 
enacted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  that  I  might  well  start  at  the 
beginning  and  read  the  thousand  and  odd  pages  that  constitute  the 
Pamphlet  Laws  of  1915,  but  as  I  hope  to  come  back  here  some  day  I 
shall  spare  you  from  that  ordeal. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  those  acts  that  bear  directly  upon 
your  work  and  have  eliminated  such  indirect  factors  as  the  Compen- 
sation Act,  the  Child  Labor  Law  and  the  Mother's  Pension  Acts. 
Whether  these  will  eventually  reduce  the  percentage  of  dependency 
remains  to  be  seen. 

State  Use  Acts. 

Three  laws  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the  so-called  social 
legislation  of  the  la-st  Legislature.  They  are  popularly  known  as  the 
State  Use  Acts  and  will,  no  doubt,  revolutionize  conditions  in  our 
jails,  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  workhouses. 

These  acts  still  prohibit  prison  contract  labor,  but  reinuvc  aii 
restrictions  from  employing  the  inmates  for  the  good  of  the  State 
or  its  institutions.  They  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing,  eight 
hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  this  applies  to  100  per 
cent  if  used  for  the  State's  or  County's  benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  within  the  walls  of  the  insti- 
tutions the  inmates  may  also  be  used  to  build  roads,  but  not  in  com- 
petition with  skilled  labor.  This  is  a  wise  restriction  and  should 
eliminate  the  possiblltiy  of  labor  agitation. 

Prison  Labor  Boards. 

In  case  of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatory,  the  work  will  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  three,  to  be  called  the  Prison  Labor  Board. 
They  will  supervise  the  work  and  dispose  of  the  products.  The  pris- 
oners employed  under  them  will  receive  not  less  than  ten  (10)  and 
and  not  more  than  fifty  (50)  cents  per  diem  for  their  services.  They 
may  order  it  paid  to  their  dependents  while  in  prison  or  may  receive 
It  when  discharged.    If  the  latter  be  the  choice,  then  it  will  be  paid 
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in  three  installments,  one-third  at  the  time  of  discharge  and  the 
other  thirds  three  and  six  months  later. 

Road  Building 

The  prisoners  engaged  in  road  building  will  receive  twenty-five 
(25)  cents  per  diem  for  their  services  and  will  not  wear  stripes  while 
so  employed.  This  money  may  also  be  paid  to  the  prisoner's  depend- 
ents or  held  until  discharge. 

While  I  have  disposed  of  these  acts  in  a  few  words,  they  are  re- 
garded by  experienced  penologists  as  three  of  the  most  far  reaching 
enacted  in  recent  years.  They  have  thrown  aside  the  restrictions  that 
heretofore  have  produced  idleness  for  sixty-flve  per  cent  (Bb)  of 
the  inmates  and  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  for  pris- 
on life. 

State  Penitentiary. 

In  keeping  with  the  new  standard  of  employment  rather  than 
idleness  for  pirsoners,  the  Legislature,  in  its  superior  wisdom,  also 
saw  fit  to  amend  the  act  establishing  the  new  Western  Penitentiary, 
and  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  inmates  of  the  Eastern,  as 
well  as  the  Western  Penitentiary.  With  its  five  thousand  (5000) 
acres  of  fertile  soil  ready  for  tilling,  the  energies  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  will  in  the  near  future  be  divided  between  the  workshops 
and  the  verdant  soil  of  Centre  County. 

To  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  new  Penitentiary,  a 
Commission  has  been  authorized  to  investigate  the  practicability  of 
Establishing  a  brick  plant  on  the  grounds.  The  statisticians  have 
not  yet  calculated  how  many  miles  of  brick  road  the  prisoners  so 
engaged  could  provide  in  a  day,  nor  have  they  counted  the  number 
of  walls  for  State  Institutions  that  could  be  made  possible,  but  I  am 
certain  from  a  rough  guess  that  in  addition  to  occupying  the  time  of 
our  convicts,  the  Commonwealth  would  save  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year. 

I  will  dispose  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Home  by  stating  that 
under  an  amendment  the  institution  will  be  opened  when  reauy  to 
accommodate  75,  instead  of  200  inmates.  The  Commission  is  also- 
authorized  to  acquire  five  hundred  (500)  additional  acres  of  land. 

Paroled  Prisoners. 

After  providing  for  the  employment  of  prisoners,  the  Legislature 
turned  its  attention  to  the  paroled  prisoner,  and  decided  that '  in  the 
future  any  prisoner  who  committed  a  crime,  while  on  parole,  and  was 
sentenced  to  his  original  penitentiary,  should  serve  the  remainder  of 
his  first  sentence  before  commencing  the  sentence  imposed  for  the 
later  crime.  If  sentenced  to  another  institution,  he  will  be  returned 
to  his  original  penitentiary  after  serving  the  second  sentence,  in  or- 
der to  finish  his  first. 

If  a  prisoner  breaks  his  parole,  under  the  new  act,  he  will  be 
investigated  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  his  penitentiary  and  if 
found  guilty  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  will  be  remanded  to  his- 
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original  institution  to  serve  tlie  maximum  of  wliat  his  original  sen- 
tence would  have  been.  Of  course,  if  the  Governor  disapproves  the 
l.-iding  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  he  may  order  the  prisoner  released 
on  his  original  parole. 

The  Insane. 

Passing  from  the  penal  laws  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  we 
next  come  to  the  provisions  of  the  insane.  The  first  land  mark  is 
the  provision  for  a  new  State  Insane  Asylum  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  After  Dr.  Woodbury's  discussion  of  that,  I  may  pass  it 
with  a  mention. 

Provision  was  made  for  caring  for  persons  held  by  magistrates 
or  justices  on  charges  less  than  a  felony.  If  found  to  be  insane,  they 
will  be  taken  to  insane  hospitals  and  after  recovery,  remanded  to  the 
court  of  their  original  jurisdiction  for  trial. 

Non-Indigent  Must  Pay. 

There  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  many  persons  were  cared  for 
as  indigent  insane  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  treatment.  To 
overcome  that  objection,  an  act  has  been  passed  that  will  compel 
guardians,  committees  or  others  in  charge  of  insane  persons'  estates  to 
file  an  inventory  of  assets  with  the  Attorney  General.  If  found  to  be 
inadequate  the  State's  officers  may  go  further  and  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  relations  of  the  insane.  Now,  support  orders  may  be 
made  on  a  hu-sband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child  or  children  for  the 
support  of  some  dependent  maintained  in  a  State  Institution. 

If  the  long  held  theory  that  many  now  treated  free  of  cost  can 
afford  to  pay,  works  out  practically  the  revenue  derived  under  the 
new  practice  should  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  many  needy  insane 
patients  v.  ho  are  now  clamoring  for  admittance.  Time  alone  will  prove 
the  efficacy  of  this  law.  Unless  administered  with  common  sense  it 
may  become  very  burdensome  for  relatives  of  insane  persona. 

Lien. 

To  further  aid  institutions  that  need  local  support,  the  legisla- 
ture decided  to  subordinate  the  lien  that  the  Commonwealth  has  neld 
on  institutions  that  received  money  for  buildings  or  improvements 
and  hereafter  when  any  such  institution  raises  money  by  a  mortgage, 
the  same  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
Auditor  General,  such  mortgage  will  take  priority  over  the  Com- 
monwealth's lien. 

County  Commissioners. 

At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  decided  that  County  Commis- 
sioners could  appropriate  money  for  the  assistance  of  institutions 
that  render  charitable  services  to  their  constituents.  The  institution 
need  not  be  in  the  same  county  as  the  Commissioners. 

Children. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  all  classes  of  dependency  but  the  chil- 
dren.    They   were   not   entirely   forgotten   by   the   General  Assembly. 
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To  begin  with,  counties  having  a  population  between  750,000  and 
1,200,000  will  hereafter  maintain  separate  schools  for  the  moral  train- 
ing and  education  of  female  children  in  the  custody  of  their  Juvenile 
Court. 

Courts  may  now  direct  that  clothing,  medical  and  surgical  services 
and  general  maintenance  of  dependent,  etc.,  children  be  paid  by  the 
county.  Heretofore  they  only  ordered  "board,"  now  they  can  fix  the 
amount  of  board. 

Juvenile  Court. 

If  a  parent  feels  that  her  dependent,  delinquent,  neglected  or 
incorrigible  child  has  not  been  properly  treated  by  a  Juvenile  Court, 
either  the  child  or  the  parent  or  next  friend  may  appeal  for  a  re- 
hearing within  21  days.  From  this  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court. 

In  cases  that  are  disposed  of  by  a  Juvenile  Court,  the  child  or 
parent  or  next  friend  may  appeal  for  a  revocation  or  modification 
of  the  order  at  any  time  before  expiration  of  the  same.  If  denied 
redress  the  appeal  may  also  be  taken  to  the  Superior  Court. 

I  have  spared  you  from  as  much  of  the  technical  language  of  the 
Acts  as  possible  and  have  eliminated  the  details.  I  have  simply  en- 
deavored to  give  you  the  salient  features  of  the  recent  Acts  of  As- 
sembly that  relate  to  your  work  and  trust  that  I  have  not  encroached 
upo-i  too  much  of  your  time_ 

State    Board   of   Public  Charities. 

The  legislature  increased  the  inspecting  force  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  from  two  to  four.  This  number  should  still  be  doubled  for 
I  hold  that  where  the  State's  money  goes,  so  should  its  close  super- 
vision. Four  inspectors  are  not  suflncient  to  carry  on  the  vast  work 
of  this  Board. 

And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to 
state  that  nowhere  in  my  investigations  as  Chairman  of  the  first,  and 
attorney  for  the  present  State  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission, 
have  I  found  a  Board,  Commission  or  Department  that  did  as  much 
for  humanity  in  general  and  asked  as  little  credit  as  does  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  It  is  composed  of  the  State's  noblemen.  Some  of 
them  have  given  this  work  the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  without 
a  complaint.  Their  work  is  inspired  by  altruistic  and  not  ulterior 
motives.  They  are  content  if  the  poor  and  suffering  of  the  State  are 
adequately  cared  for  and  when  Utopia  has  been  attained  by  you  un- 
selfish citizens  who  work  in  the  interest  of  your  fellow  men,  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  will  belong  to  the  men  who  compose  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charities.  (Applause.) 


The  Secretary:    I  want  to  say  that  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
have  a  very  interesting  session  indeed.    I  would  impress  upon-  every 
director  of  the  poor  as  well  as  every  steward  and  others  connected 
with  the  hospitals  and  almshouses  of  the  State  the  importance  of 
being  present,  as  we  will  have  with  us  tomorrow  Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,. 
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Supt.  of  the  State  and  Alien  Poor,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany, 
New  York.  He  will  talk  especially  on  the  poor  and  almshouses  and 
your  duties  toward  these  people. 

Now  he  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  he  has  a  state  and  na- 
tional reputation,  and  I  know  that  his  address  will  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  I  would  like  everyone  to  be  here  tomorrow  to  hear 
him. 

The  President:  The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  9:00  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 


THURSDAY   MORNING  SESSION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam O.  Laub,  Pastor  of  Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father  we  thank  Thee  for  the  continuous 
love  and  mercy  that  has  been  our  daily  portion,  and  Thou  hast 
supplied  us  with  daily  needs  for  body  and  soul,  but  especially 
do  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  great  gift  of  love  in  the  givmg  oi 
Thy   Son,   who  himself   sacrificed   and  suffered. 


It  is  Thine  to  pour  out  the  spirit  of  charity  into  our  hearts, 
so  that  we  may  be  like  him,  willing  to  give  help,  to  serve  will- 
ingly and  sacrifice  for  others.  So  we  pray  for  Thy  spirit  that 
Thou  wilt  direct  and  control  us  to  such  a  degree  that  we  may 
be  ready  always  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  m 
need  to  raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint,  to  care  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  suffering  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  them  more  comfortable.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give 
us  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  of  judgment  for  without  these  all 
human   planning  is  vain. 

Bless  these  delegations  we  pray  Thee  for  the  furthering 
of  so  many  good  causes.  Pardon  our  short  comings  in  the  past, 
show  us  where  we  have  failed  in  the  past  and  help  us  to  profit 
by  our  failures.  Bless  all  that  has  been  done  here,  and  help 
Us  to  improve  in  all  we  may  do  in  the  future. 

Hear  us  in  our  prayer.    We  ask  all  in  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


A  soprano  solo  was  then  sung  by  Miss  Pearl  Haws — entitled 
"Dreams"  and  this  was  followed  by  an  alto  solo  by  Miss  Sallie  Fish- 
er— "Dearest  Heart,  Farewell"  Anton  Drelezki. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  Secretary  had  some  announce- 
ments to  make.    The  Secretary  then  stepped  forward  and  said: 

To  the  Oflacers  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors, 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Penna.,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  my  business  affairs,  in  justice  to  myself  and  this  Asso- 
ciauon,  which  I  dearly  love.  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  which  I  have  held,  so  many  years. 

In  doing  this  I  am  mindful  of  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and 
kind  expressions  of  my  work,  as  well  as  your  approval  and  ahsolute 
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confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  in  preparing  the  work  for  our 
Conventions.    Let  me  conclude  my  remarlis  with  a  few  words. 

Before  any  action  on  my  resignation  is  talien,  I  desire  to  preface 
the  same  'by  a  few  remarlcs  at  this  time. 

I  became  a  member  of  this  Association  in  1886,  and  have  attend- 
ed every  Convention  from  that  time  up  to  the  pesent. 

In  this  City  in  1891  I  was  honored  by  the  Association  by  being 
elected  its  President.  In  1892  and  1893  I  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent through  the  illness  of  E.  P.  Gould  of  Erie.  m 
18.97  I  was  made  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  in 
1902  I  was  elected  Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  which  positions  I  have 
held  until  the  present.  By  the  Incorporation  of  the  Association  these 
offices  will  be  required  to  be  severed.  When  I  became  Treasurer 
there  was  an  indebtedness  of  $375.00  which  was  paid  off  and  since 
then  the  Association  has  always  been  free  of  debt  and  all  indebted- 
ness paid. 

The  Programs  of  the  Association  have  been  made  out  each  year 
by  the  Secretary  since  1902  with  very  Uttle  assistance  from  any  of 
the  members.  It  has  grown  in  numbers  and  influence  so  that  at  the 
present  it  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  State,  in  helping  to  solve  the 
many  problems  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  Chanties  and 
Institutions  of  the  State.  ■  • 

If  you  will  look  over  the  membership  of  this  Association,  you  will 
find  men  and  women  who  stand  as  the  best  authority  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  the  charities  of  the  State,  and  who  are  quoted  on  many 
of  the  questions  that  confront  us  today. 

It  has  been  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  our  Con- 
ventions, and  many  of  my  warmest  friendships  have  been  lormed 
and  made  at  these  meetings.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  its 
proceedings  and  have  given  it  my  support  on  all  occasions,  and  shall 
continue  to  give  it  my  support,  and  will  attend  its  Conventions  when 
I  can,  and  does  not  conflict  with  my  business.  I  have  a  very  kind 
feeling  and  high  regard  for  all  the  members  and  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept this  as  an  expression  of  good-will  and  feeling  on  my  part  to  the 
members  and  this  dear  old  Association. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Colborn.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Association  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Snyder, 
who  was  with  the  Association  when  it  started.  So  he  goes  back  al- 
most to  the  beginning  of  our  conventions.  We  have  had  from  Mr. 
Colborn  unselfish  service.  He  has  always  had  the  interest  of  the 
Association  at  heart,  and  those  who  come  to  the  Convention  after 
everything  has  been  prepared  do  not  know  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  involved  if  the  Conventions  of  the  Association  are  to  be  a 
success.  Now  Mr.  Colborn  insists  upon  his  resignation,  and  in  view 
of  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  given  us,  I  hope  that  matters  be 
so  arranged  that  he  may  be  as  regular  an  attendant  in  the  next  thjrty 
years  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  and  I  know  he  will  give  us  the  Dene- 
fit  of  his  advice. 

Mr.  Miller:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house  and  we  are  not 
going  to  put  that  motion. 


Louis  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  Somerset,  Pa.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  who  for  many  years  lias  devoted  himself  faithfully  to 
its  welfare  and  its  upbuilding'.  ^Mr.  Colborn's  resignation  was  accepted 
with  deep  regret  at  the  meeting  held  in  Reading  in  October,  1915. 
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Mr.  Snyder:  I  move  his  resignation  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
nothing  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  second  the  motion. 

President:    It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resignation 

of  Mr.  Colborn  be  laid  on  the  table  and  not  accepted.  You  have  neard 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Colborn:  I  would  rather  my  resignation  be  put  to  a  rismg 
vote,  and  I  will  take  that  as  an  appreciation  of  my  services.  May  I 
put  the  motion. 

President:  You  can  understand  your  suggestions  are  not  all 
possible.'  We  want  to  do  things  in  the  right  way  and  I  understand 
the  regret  that  is  felt  by  the  members  of  this  Association  at  the 
stand  Mr.  Colborn  has  taken,  but  I  feel  we  ought  not  to  force  a  man 
to  do  what  he  is  unable  to  do,  but  we  should  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  in  the  future  have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  in- 
terest in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  move  that  we  do  not  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.- 
Colborn. 

Mr.  Colborn:    Please  withdraw  that  motion. 

Mr.  Fuller:  We  accede  with  best  wishes  to  the  request  if  this  mo- 
tion is  opposed  to  relieving  Mr.  Colborn  and  is  his  wish,  pleasure 
and  desire. 

Mrs.  Comfort:  Has  the  question  been  put  before  the  house  that 
Mr.  Snyder  has  proposed  that  Mr.  Colborn  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association. 

President:  Mr.  Colborn  has  tendered  his  resignation.  He  makes 
the  statement  that  he  feels  he  can  no  longer  give  the  time  required 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  desires  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
vention by  a  rising  vote  to  accept  his  resigna.ion,  allowing  him  to 
continue  as  a  member  in  it.  Now  in  the  face  of  this,  we  have  a 
motion  properly  seconded,  that  his  resignation  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, but  laid  on  the  table  and  nothing  done  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  or  how  we  can  do  anything  else,  but 
accept  when  this  man  has  tendered  his  resign-.tion. 

Mr.  Roderus:  I  move  that  a  motion  be  made  that  Mr.  Colborn 
be  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Convention,  and  that  he  be  elect- 
ed an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Snyder:    I  second  the  motion. 

President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Colbotn . 
be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  suggest  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  our  Sec- 
retary. 


"".■esident:     A   motion   is   now   before   the   house   that   we  accept 
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Mr.  Colborn's  resignation  as  tendered,  and  we  cannot  do  anything 
further  until  his  resignation  is  disposed  of,  and  some  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Colborn's  feelings. 

Mr.  Theurer:  With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  the  motion 
could  be  moved,  as  we  are  now  without  a  Secretary.  The  motion  has 
been  made  that  his  resignation  be  laid  on  the  table,  I  think  those 
were  the  exact  words,  and  not  be  accepted. 

President:    Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

As  many  as  favor  this  motion  say  I.    Contrary,  No. 

Motion  carried. 

President:    There  is  now  no  motion  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Stauffer:    I  move  that  Mr.  Colborn's  resignation  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Snyder:    I  second  the  motion. 

President:  It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Stauffer  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Snyder  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Colborn  be  accepted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote.    Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  stand.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Andrew   Miller,  Director  from  Allegheny   County  arose  and 
said:  •  < 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  due  Mr.  Colborn  to  give  him  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  this  Association  in  the  appreciation  of  his 
long  and  laborious  services  as  its  Secretary.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
President  of  this  Association  last  year,  and  I  know  something  of  the  , 
labor  required  in  preparing  for  a  Convention.  Mr.  Colborn  has  per- 
formed good  service. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  expressed 
to  Mr.  Colborn  for  his  long  and  faithful  service.  r 

President:  Are  there  any  persons  here  who  desire  to  speak  on 
this  motion.  Those  who  favor  this  motion  will  please  stand.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

President:  Unfortunately  I  am  placed  in  a  position  where  I  can 
flot  make  a  motion  and  I  wish  to  suggest  that  as  a  further  mark  of 
our  esteem  and  appreciation,  that  we  present  at  the  close  of  this 
Convention  to  Mr.  Colborn  this  gavel,  which  marked  the  40th  year 
of  this  Association. 

Dr.  Wolfe:  1  move  that  the  gavel  which  marked  the  fortieth 
year  of  our  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Colborn  at  the  close  of 
this  Convention  as  an  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Eckard:    I  second  the  motion. 

President:  It  has  been  moved  by  Dr.  Wolfe  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Eckard  that  we  present  at  the  close  of  this  Convention,  this 
gavel  to  Mr.  Colborn.    Motion  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Colborn:    I  cannot  express  my  feelings  before  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Lindsay:    I  feel  as  a  member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
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that  I  must  express  our  affectionate  appreciation  for  the  position  that 
has  been  given  us  in  this  Convention  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Col- 
born.  We  have  been  recognized  by  this  Association  and  allowed  to 
share  in  your  proceedings,  but  never  until  Mr.  Colborn  took  the 
matter  up,  were  we  brought  forward  and  given  prominence  in  tnls 
Association.  I  am  sure  I  can  say  in  behalf  of  all  the  Children's  Aid 
Societies  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Colborn.  I  can 
never  forget  the  support  he  gave  me  during  the  four  years  I  was 
President  of  the  Western  Children's  Aid  Society  and  I  know  we  have 
lost  a  valuable  counsellor  and  a  splendid  supervisor  of  their  interests. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  most  heartily  for  all  he  has  done  for  me  in 
the  work  and  for  the  members  who  have  passed,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  his  services  as  counsellor  and  friend  of  the  Children «  Aid 
Society  will  only  be  ended  with  his  life. 


The  President:  We  will  now  hear  from  one  of  the  honored 
founders  of  the  Association. 

REMARKS   BY   MR.  CHAS.  S.  SNYDER.. 

I  have  been  connected  with  work  for  the  poor  for  sixty-three 
years,  and  I  have  been  in  close  attendance  at  all  of  the  'Convennons 
in  the  past.  I  have  been  in  every  County  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I 
was  appointed  Inspector  and  held  that  position  for  five  years  under 
Governor  Hartranft.  I  have  given  my  whole  life  to  this  work,  and 
I  am  about  to  quit. 

I  want  to  thanli  the  Association  for  what  they  have  done  for  me. 
They  have  elected  me  several  times  as  President  of  the  Association, 
and  now  Vice-President.  Now  I  believe  this  is  the  last  time  I  will 
ever  come  before  you.  I  wish  you  all  well,  and  thank  you  v.>io 
many  kindnesses  you  have  done  me  in  the  past  forty  years.  I  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  this  Association 
prosper.  I  have  now  passed  my  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  I 
never  expect  to  attend  a  convention  in  this  City  or  any  other. 


President:  We  now  have  a  report  by  Dr.  Mary  C.  Wolfe,  what 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  State  Industrial  Farm  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women.  Dr.  Wolfe  is  absent  so  we  will  go  on  to  the  next 
subject  on  our  problem. 

I  wish  to  introduce  and  take  great  pleasure  in  so  doing,  a.  gen- 
tleman who  up  to  this  time  has  never  taken  part  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Conventions.  He  is  not  new  in  the  work,  but  he  is 
new  to  us.  I  know  him,  and  I  know  we  are  not  bringing  to  the  Con- 
vention a  half-hearted  person. 

I  take  pleasure  in  ii.troducing  Mr.  C^  F.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
Luzerne  County  Industrial  Home,  Kis  Lyn,  Pennsylvania.  His  sub- 
ject is  "Work  of  Industrial  Schools;  Moral  effect  on  boys  and  girls 
committed  to  them." 
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WORK  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 
C.   F.  Johnson,  Superintendent   Luzerne  County   Industrial  Home, 

Kis-Lyn. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  ttie  Iionor  conferred  upon  me  by  your  president  wucii 
he  invited  me  to  apear  upon  this  programme  and  talk  to  you  about  the 
Boy  Problem  and  the  part  our  Industrial  Schools  play  in  helping- 
to  solve  that  problem. 

Present  day  social  and  economic  conditions  have  produced  con- 
ditions which  emperil  the  moral  lives  of  boys.  Every  social  worker 
recognizes  the  vastness  and  the  variety  problems  included  in  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Boy  Problem. 

When  one  considers  that  nine  per  cent  nf  our  population  is  boys 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age  the  magnitude  of  the  number  weighs 
upon  us.  For  instance,  Reading  with  100,000  people  has  9,000  boys 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

These  boys  are  at  once  a  menace  and  a  resource  to  the  city  or 
community  where  they  live,  a  menace  because  of  the  power  they  have 
to  let  which  may  be  turned  into  channels  of  corruption  and  crime.  A 
resource  because  of  this  same  power  which  may  be  turned  into  chan- 
nels of  usefulness  and  right  living. 

These  boys  likewise  have  more  power  temporal  than  any  other  clas-s 
since  the  years  of  their  lives  are  before  them.  They  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  life  and  the  door  of  opportunity  swings  open  to  them 
presenting  a  variety  of  experience  not  possible  to  those  of  mature 
years. 

Likewise  these  boys  are  important  to  the  community  because  of 
the  multiplication  of  their  influence.  When  an  older  person  Is  re- 
formed we  deal  in  addition,  for  his  influence  is  ever  decreasing  while 
the  influence  of  the  youth  started  on  right  paths  of  living  is  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  in  ever  widening  circles. 

They  are  a  menace  to  the  community  because  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  bad  influences  than  those  of  more  mature  years.  The 
multiplying  vices  and  sins  of  a  great  city  are  apparently  on  the  in- 
crease. A  social  survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago  made  some  years  ago 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  one  man  out  of  nineteen  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  evil  influences  of  the  city  so  as  to  be  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  success  of  these  influences  for  his  liveli- 
hood. 

Whether  or  not  the  conclusion  of  this  commission  was  true,  th« 
fact  remains  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
every  community  who  depend  upon  the  evil  influences  of  the  com- 
munity for  a  living  and  you  and  I  with  boys  in  our  own  families 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  are  men  and  women  always 
ready  to  profit  by  and  through  their  downfall.  These  people  care 
not  whose  boy  goes  wrong  as  long  as  the  nickles  pour  into  their  cof- 
fers. 
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It  is  a  well  known  teaching  of  psychologists  that  the  habit  form- 
ing years  are  preeminently  those  before  twenty.  It  is  up  hill  work 
after  that  age  to  unravel  bad  habits  or  form  right  ones.  A  study  of 
the  Statistics  of  reformatories  and  prisons  shows  conclusively  that 
the  time  of  most  break  downs  in  character  is  boyhood  and  youth. 
Even  in  the  case  of  many  who  lapse  in  middle  age  or  after  life  it  is 
usually  found  that  the  seams  of  weakness  were  cast  through  their 
character  in  early  youth. 

I  have  here  a  chart  showing  a  study  of  507  men  inmates  of  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  some  years  ago.  184  or  36.1  per  ceni  oe- 
gan  their  career  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
while  280  or  55  per  cent  before  the  age  of  twenty. 

Prof.  Geo.  Albert  Coe  of  North-Western  University  made  a  study 
of  501  church  men  and  found  that  490  made  their  start  or  were  con- 
firmed before  the  age  of  twenty.  "Which  shows  conclusively  that  the 
age  of  easy  impression  from  both  good  and  evil  is  the  adolescent 
period  or  the  teens. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  solution  of  the  problem  about  which 
we  are  addressing  you  is  the  fact  that  uid  until  the  present  time  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  boys  of  our  industrial  communities  drop  out  of 
school  at  fourteen  or  just  as  soon  as  they  are  permited  by  law  to 
work  for  wages.  Only  two  boys  out  of  every  five  have  been  during 
recent  years  in  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  unly 
seven  out  of  a  hundred  finished  high  school  and  but  three  per  cent 
of  the  boys  of  a  community  graduated  from  a  college  or  technical 
school. 

I  do  not  mean  to  unduly  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  is 
always  a  safeguard  from  a  criminal  career  but  I  do  wish  to  empha- 
size tlie  fact  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  there  are  lewer 
criminals  among  young  men  who  have  gone  through  the  hig'h  school 
than  among  those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  edu- 
cated themselves  to  that  extent. 

The  home  life  too  presents  an  almost  unsurmountable  barrier 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reform  or  reshape  the  character  of 
boys.  The  home  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  God-given  institution  wnere 
boys  receive  the  proper  teaching  looking  toward  giving  them  high 
ideals  of  life  but  unfortunately  many  of  our  homes  are  only  places 
where  boys  eat  an  occasional  meal  and  where  they  sleep  at  least 
part  of  the  night. 

Added  to  all  the  hindrances  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  men- 
tioned thus  far,  there  are  in  a  general  way  others  which  may  well 
be  noticed  in  passing.  Of  these  THE  J^RST  is  the  lack  of  strength 
both  moral  and  mental  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  With  the  strength  and 
knowledge  of  childhood  he  is  called  upon  to  meet  and  battle  wii.n  me 
temptations  of  manhood  and  too  frequently  his  immature  judgment 
and  feeble  strength  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  these  teuxy^c^^.^jns 
which  so  easily  beset  the  youth  in  his  teens. 

SECOND,  and  not  less  important  than  the  first  mentioned  is  the 
hereditary  influence  which  more  or  less  influences  the  life  of  every 
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boy  or  man.  Many  boys  are  born  into  the  world  with  appeiices 
coursing  through  their  veins  setting  for  them  a  struggle  about  which 
many  of  us  know  little.  Coming  as  I  do  from  three  generations  of 
temperance  people  and  temperance  workers  it  is  naturally  more  or  less 
difficult  for  me  to  place  myself  in  a  position  where  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  boy  who  has  been  born  with  an  appetite  as  a  part  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

THIRD,  and  still  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  mighty  problem  is 
the  question  of  environment.  Thousands  of  boys  are  brought  up  in 
sections  of  our  cities  where  profanity,  and  smut,  and  dishonesty  and 
trickery  are  common.  In  these  environments  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  boy  gathers  wrong  impressions  of  life  and  looks  upon  life 
from  the  wrong  viewpoint.  To  him,  life  is  something  out  of  which 
to  take  rather  than  something  into  which  he  is  to  place  himself  with 
all  that  is  best  in  him. 

One  other  hindrance  of  the  solution  appeals  strongly  to  me  and 
that  the  lack  of  proper  training  or  timely  advice  upon  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  boys.  Few  boys  learn  the  secret  of  their  existence 
and  have  these  perplexing  problems  answered  by  the  proper  party 
but  rather  gather  from  polluted  sources  all  the  knowledge  they  have 
of  subjects  which  should  be  most  sacred. 

On  account  of  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  prevailing  there 
have  been  placed  upon  our  statute  books  certain  far  sighted  laws 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  safeguarding  of  the  moral  life  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Judge  Johnson  whom  we  love  to  honor,  has  been  the  author  of 
many  of  these  laws.  Through  his  efforts  the  Juvenile  Court  law  be- 
came effective  and  thousands  of  boys  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
become  good  and  noble  men  because  of  its  beneficent  influence. 
Among  the  statutes  now  effective  is  one  which  made  it  obligatory 
upon  two  counties  of  the  state  to  erect  and  maintain  institutions  for 
boys.  Allegheny  County  and  Luzerne  County  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  have  organized  such  schools  and  they  are  now  su-f- 
flciently  successful  to  be  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Boys  are  committed  to  us  upon  the  petition  of  parents,  guardians, 
school  superintendents  or  officers  as  dependent  or  incorrigible.  Our 
Juvenile  Court  Judge,  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Fuller  whose  name  is  well 
known  throughout  the  state  uses  rare  tact  and  judgment  in  hand- 
ling the  boys  coming  before  him  and  every  boy  who  has  a  fighting 
chance  at  home  is  given  that  chance  and  boys  who  are  mildly  delin- 
quent are  often  classed  as  dependent  or  incorrigible  and  committed 
to  us.  It  is  a  fact  that  strictly  speaking,  nearly  every  dependent  or 
truant  boy  is  more  or  less  delinquent  before  he  reaches  the  Juvenile 
court.  These  boys  almost  without  exception  come  from  homes  where 
conditions  are  vicious. 

In  addition  to  coming  from  homes  of  this  kind  where  no  good  In- 
fluence prevails,  these  boys  are  often  abnormal.  The  grading  of  our 
school  is  one  of  the  perplexing  problems  since  truancy  and  abnor- 
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mality  have  hindered  anything  loolting  toward  symmetrical  mental  de- 
velopment. Among  these  boys  are  many  who  are  not  wanted  at 
home  because  he  represents  an  expense.  Others  are  wanted  and  need- 
ed to  help  support  widowed  mothers  and  orphan  children  but  because 
of  waywardness  have  been  sent  to  schools  for  training  and  correc- 
tion. 

Added  to  these  foregoing  facts  is  the  further  fact  that  sixty  per 
cent  of  these  boys  are  of  foreign  parentage  with  more  or  less  for- 
eign ideals. 

In  every  case  we  deal  with  the  boy  who  is  getting  his  last  chance 
and  the  material  we  have  is  not  whole  cloth  but  patched  and  raveled 
experiences  and  conduct. 

These  boys  are  sent  to  us  for  corrective  training.  I  avoid  pennit- 
ting  a  boy  receiving  the  impression  that  he  is  doing  time  as  a  pun- 
ishment but  impress  upon  him  that  we  are  trying  to  strengthen  his 
moral  courage  and  help  him  to  become  so  strong  as  to  enable  him  to 
withstand  temptation.  Any  good  results  accruing  from  our  scuoois 
are  moral,  for  every  lesson  is  a  lesson  in  morals.  Every  task  is  a  test 
in  morals. 

Thus  far  we  have  received  174  different  boys.  For  more  than  a 
year  we  were  unable  to  add  to  our  number  for  lack  of  room.  Of  these 
53  have  been  paroled  and  returned  to  their  homes  or  sent  to  places 
where  positions  have  been  secured  for  them.  Twelve  have  been 
transferred  to  other  institutions  where  more  strict  discipline  pervails 
and  where  only  delinquents  are  received.  Eight  of  those  paroled  nave 
been  returned  to  us  for  a  further  period  of  training  leaving  on  parole 
at  present  45  boys.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  boys  are  uomg 
well.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
placed  in  a  new  environment. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  by  Industrial  Schools  are  many  fold 
since  any  improvement  at  all  is  all  gain.  _  The  physical  improvement 
of  boys  entering  these  schools  is  quite  marked.  Added  weight.  Al- 
most immediate  growth.  Better  care  of  the  body  and  added  kuuwI- 
edge  of  the  physical  needs  of  men.  Each  boy  is  taught  how  to  eat, 
to  keep  clean  and  be  polite  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
His  teeth  are  cared  for  and  he  is  provided  with  a  brush  and  taught 
to  clean  his  teeth.  Through  work  and  play  he  is  taught  to  use  his 
hands  and  control  his  body.  He  is  taught  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  as  well  as  how  to  play  and  take  defeat. 

In  school  and  out  of  school  these  boys  are  taught  to  value  the 
instruction  given  to  them.  Not  long  ago  a  boy  who  is  now  an  inmate 
of  Huntingdon  Reformatory  told  me  but  that  for  the  school  work  at 
Glen  Mills  he  would  be  almost  without  schooling.  There  he  was 
taught  the  elementary  branches.  Obedience  the  first  law  of  life  is 
taught  them  in  a  kindly  manner  until  obedience  becomes  a  pleasure. 

Jvipling  in  his  Jungle  Book  says  "Now  these  are  the  laws  ui  the 
jungle  and  many  and  mighty  are  they. 
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But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  law  and  the  haunch  and  hump 
are  "Obey." 

The  prophet  Samuel  said  to  King  Saul,  "Behold  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  importance  of  getting  back  to  the  source  from  which  came  the 
paupers,  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  is,  I  am  sure,  recognized 
by  the  men  and  women  of  this  convention.  The  Industrial  School 
seeks  to  conserve  manhood  and  character  and  by  so  doing  we  hope 
to  relieve  the  almshouse  and  the  asylum  from  some  of  the  burden 
which  would  be  theirs  if  many  of  the  boys  coming  to  us  were  not 
placed  under  proper  corrective  training  in  their  youth.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  unfit  and  the  degenerate  is  on  the  increase  a,uu  un- 
less we  take  steps  to  cut  off  the  supply  those  who  follow  us  will  be 
forced  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  in  caring  for  them. 

These  Industrial  Schools  are  seeking  to  teach  their  pupils  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  living  and  every  boy  coming 
under  their  influence  leaves  the  institution  with  higher  ideals.  He 
wants  to  live  better,  to  wear  better  clothes,  to  have  more  money  and 
to   move  in  better  society. 

Often  the  results  are  disappointing  but  I  am  always  encouraged 
when  I  recall  the  value  of  the  individual  boy. 

How  much  is  a  boy  worth?  Once  out  in  Omaha  on  a  stormy  night 
a  man  might  have  been  seen  driving  out  of  the  city  in  an  open  buggy. 
Reaching  the  far  outskirts  he  stops  his  horse  beside  a  large  cotton- 
wood  tree.  Slowly  he  alighted  from  the  buggy  and  lifted  from  the 
seat  a  heavy  canvas  bag  which  he  deposited  carefully  at  the  roots  of 
the  tree.  Then  he  turned  and  drove  back  into  the  city.  He  had  been 
told  not  to  do  this  by  the  Pinkerton  detectives  and  the  Omaha  police 
but  because  an  unsigned  note  told  him  his  boy  would  be  returned  if 
$25,000  was  left  in  that  place  Mr.  Cudahy  of  the  great  packing  com- 
pany left  it  there.    The  boy  was  returned  to  him  that  nignt. 

What  is  a  boy  worth?  Only  one  thing  determines  the  value  of  a 
boy  and  that  thing  is,  WHOSE  BOY  IS  HE?  Applause. 


The  President:  We  will  next  hear  from  a  well  known  and  able 
and  experienced  Director  of  the  Poor,  Mr.  Stauffer  of  Hazelton,  Pa. 
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TREATMENT   OF   VICIOUS    INMATES    AND  OBSTINATE 

EMPLOYEES 
J.   M.  Stauffer,   Hazelton,  Pa. 

The  Treatment  of  Vicious  Inmates  and  Obstinate  Employees  Is 
30  closely  allied  that  they  can  well  be  treated  as  one  subject.  If 
there  is  any  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Obstinate  Em- 
ployee for,  as  a  last  resort  he  can  be  dismissed  while  vicious  in- 
mates cannot  be  dismissed  very  readily  and,  consequently,  wo  must 
cope  with  them  and  find  some  other  remedy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  sum  up  the  whole  subject  and  call  it 
GOVERNMENT  for,  after  all,  good  government  at  our  Institutions 
takes  care  of  both  the  vicious  inmate  and  obstinate  employee. 

To  make  a  set  rule  that  would  apply  to  each  case  is  impossible 
for  the  different  cases  must  be  taken  up  individually;  studied  care- 
fully, and  given  individual  attention. 

GOVERNMENT  is  the  Power  of  Control  which  produces  and  sus- 
tains order.     Order  is  a  fitness  of  condition  in  things. 

Our  inmates  and  Employees,  as  a  rule  are  of  mature  years  and 
their  vicious  and  obstinate  habits  are  not  easily  broken  up  and  right 
habits  formed.  These  results  are  reached  neither  by  mere  authority, 
iron  rules  or  force  but  by  judicious  principles,  precepts,  examples 
and  training.  The  inmate  and  employee  must  be  led  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  love,  respect  and  choose  the  good  and  cast  aside  the  bad. 

The  best  disciplinarian  is  he  who  trains  his  subject  to  govern 
himself.  Hence,  Government,  is  the  power  of  control  which  produces 
and  sustains  order  and   order  is  the  result  of  good  government. 

There  are  two  styles  of  order:  the  Military  and  the  Natural.  It 
Is  possible  to  drill  your  people  to  a  more  than  clock-work  precision 
of  uniform  behavior,  but,  valuable  as  some  of  these  lessons  of  mili- 
tary obedience  are,  I  prefer  the  natural  order  where  each  person  be- 
comes a  part  and  is  attending  faithfully  to  his  own  business;  all 
working  to  build  up  a  model  Institution.  Governing  Power  is  the 
ability  to  train  the  habit  of  self-control. 

System  is  the  first  element  of  governing  power;  System  cnarac- 
terizes  all  good  government,  human  and  Divine:  System  is  a  condi- 
tion of  success  in  all  fields  of  human  achievement.  The  three  fac- 
tors in  System  are  Time,  Place  and  Method.  System  means  a  time 
for  everything.  Order,  regularity  and  prompitude  are  the  pillars  of 
government. 

A  net  work  of  railroads  is  a  grand  exhibition  of  the  power  of  sys- 
tem. The  time-table  has  revolutionized  society  and  Nations  have 
learned  to  move  to  the  rhythm  of  the  rail.  Napoleon  once  said  to 
his  officers,  "Give  your  men  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  do  ana  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  governing  them."    System  means  a  place  lor 
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everything  and  everything-  in  its  place  is  just  as  important  at  our 
institutions  as  it  is  to  the  teacher,  the  house  keeper  or  the  mechanic. 

System  means  a  method  in  doing  everything.  Military  preoiaion 
should  characterize  all  these  movements  and  thereby  acquire  the 
habit  of  promptness  and  obedience. 

RESULTS  OF- SYSTEM:  System  is  the  key  to  success,  iuacn 
one's  experience  will  verify  this  statement.  John  and  James  started 
with  equal  chances:  John  worked  according  to  a  plan  and  made 
systematic  efforts  to  become  a  scholar  and  a  man.  James  drifted  and 
was  content  to  while  away  the  precious  years.  "When  forty,  diuuu 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress  while  James  was  merely  a 
nice  little  man  without  money,  without  influence,  withou.  orains. 
Systematic  effort  made  this  one  a  man  among  men  and  drifting  made 
the  other  a  ninny. 

System  builds  railroads,  carries  on  the  world's  commerce,  and 
enables  rulers  to  manage  empires. 

Vigilance  is  a  powerful  element  of  Governing  Power.  Eternal 
Vigilance  is  the  price  of  Victory. 

However  systematical  the  organization,  no  Institution  can  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  without  untiring  vigilance.  The  Manager  must 
know  his  people;  hence,  must  use  his  eyes  and  ears.  To  govern  well, 
he  musf  know  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  his  people:  he  must  be 
able  to  see  and  hear  in  detail;  to  know  just  what  happens.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  at  once  and  effectually  correct  disorder.  Vigilance 
prevents  as  well  as  corrects  faults.  He  governs  best  who  anticipates 
and  prevents  offenses.  Careless  government  fosters  crime  and  ren- 
ders its  punishment  barbarous. 

Will  Power  is  another  element  of  Governing  Power:  Will  Power 
is  the  mightiest  of  all  forces.  Law  is  the  expression  of  will.  In  all 
ages  Iron  Will  has  mastered  the  world.  To  succeed  well  in  anything, 
there  must  be  iron  in  the  soul,  resolution,  force  and  manhood.  Will 
may  be  determined  Decision  of  Character;  persistency  of  purpose 
The  Law  of  the  Institution,  its  rule  of  action,  should  be  stamped  on 
the  personality  of  all  connected  with  it.  Law  pervades  the  Universe. 
Management  must  be  uniform  and  certain.  System  must  be  strict- 
ly enforced.  A  vacillating,  temporizing  policy  is  fatal  to  good  Gov- 
ernment. A  good,  easy  Manager  is  usually  good  for  nothing.  A  de- 
termined Manager  will  hold  the  reins  firmly  and  drive  straight  to- 
wards the  goal. 

POWERFUL  WILL:  This  trait  characterizes  the  great  men  and 
women  of  all  ages.  To  resist  importunities,  to  counteract  fickleness 
and  to  train  to  form  and  follow  plans  requires  utmost  firmness. 

The  soldier  obeys  without  question:  the  Pugilist  submits  abso- 
lutely to  his  trainer. 

Caution:  Obstinacy  is  not  firmness;  the  unreasoning  mule  Is 
obstinate;    the  loving  parent   is  firm.     Benevolent     firmness  nuuie; 
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blind  obstinacy  is  brutal.     Obstinacy  hastens  certain  failuiea,  nrm- 
ness  promotes  success. 

Self  Control  is  another  element  of  governing  power.  The  great 
General  is  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  battle:  the  Statesman  is  not  ex- 
cited by  the  tumult  of  Partyism.  So  does  the  Manager  need  be  calm 
amid  all  storms. 

Before  we  can  manage  and  control  others  we  must  be  able  to  man- 
age and  control  ourselves.  Only  those  who  are  made  of  stauncher  ma- 
terials than  ordinary  mortals  should  presume  fo  advise  or  dare  to  con- 
trol. 

Self-Possession  greatly  aids  Self-Control.  The  Manager  needs 
to  keep  all  his  powers  well  in  hand  ready  for  every  worK  ana  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency.  Exhibitions  of  temper  do  incalcuable  in- 
jury: if  he  succeeds  at  all,  it  must  be  a  government  of  force.  A  hun- 
dred things  occur  daily  to  render  the  Manager  irritable  and  impatient. 
To  yield  is  ruin:  a  world  of  patience  is  needed.  Never  antagonize 
control  yourself  and  thus  control  others.  There  is  no  one  -j-hing  that 
will  help  more  than  cheerfulness:  cheerfulness  is  an  elective  power. 

CONFIDENCE:  He  who  would  so  govern  as  to  elevate  must 
trust.  People  generally  do  about  as  they  are  expected  to  do.  Confi- 
dence does  not  mean  over-weening  egotism,  inordinate  self-esteem. 
It  means  a  well  grounded  assurance  that  you  can  do  what  you  under- 
take: without  confidence  failure  is  almost  certain:  with  it  you  are 
commander  of  the  situation.  Let  there  be  a  general  confidence  every- 
where. 

Personal  influence  is  a  wonderful  power.  The  Great  Rulers  and 
Commanders  of  the  World  were  almost  worshipped.  Personal  influ- 
ence is  demanded  to  enforce  system,  carry  measures,  meet  emergencies 
and  overcome  difflculties. 

Managing  Power  is  another  element  of  governing  power.  Fact, 
gumptio  common  sense,  skill  and  wisdom  are  some  of  the  terms  by 
which  this  element  of  power  is  designated.  It  has  a  world  of  meaning. 
You  must  be  a  man  among  men.  You  must  be  a  natural  leader  in 
all  movements  that  tend  to  improve  and  elevate.  Co-operation  must 
be  secured — without  it  one  cannot  do  much.  It  is  CO-OPERATION 
that  builds  railroads,  manages  institutions  and  establishes  estates. 
To  manage  an  institution  successfully  one  must  have  the  co-operation 
of  everyone.  To  secure  this  requires  tact  and  management,  jtuvery- 
thing  must  be  turned  to  advantage:  defeat  must  be  changed  to  Vic- 
tory: Evils  must  be  attacked  and  conquered  in  detail;  even  opposing 
forces  must  be  made  helpful.  Contrary  winds  are  made  to  waft  ves- 
sels across  the  sea;  opposing  forces  must  be  made  to  antagonize  each 
other  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Institution.  Skillful  manage- 
ment makes  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Applause. 


President;  We  could  not  have  His  Honor,  The  Mayor  of  Reading 
with  us  on  Tuesday  evening  as  we  had  anticipated,  as  he  was  absent 
from  the  City.  I  understand  we  have  him  here  with  us  this  morning, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  say  a  few  words  to  us. 
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GREETINGS  BY  HOH.  IRA  W.  STRATTON,  MAYOR  OF  READING 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  with  you  Tuesday  evening  wnen  you 
assembled.  It  was  my  loss  and  your  g-ain,  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  say  just  a  word  of  greeting  to 
you,  and  how  glad  we  are  you  have  come  to  this  great  industrial  City 
of  the  Commonwealth,  this  City  of  the  Penns -Reading  in  beautiful 
Berks  County.  I  want  to  express  this  wish  to  you  that  you  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  around  the  City  of  Reading  and  see  the  many 
Industries  in  this,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 
As  such  we  desire  to  have  the  people  see  how  lavish  nature  has  been 
to  us.  We  try  to  make  everybody  comfortable  and  happy  while  in 
our  City.  I  arn  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  man  by  the  name  of 
Gates  who  registered  at  one  of  the  hotels  here,  and  as  he  signed  his 
name  E.  Gates,  one  of  our  German  friends  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said  "Howdy." 

Your  work  is  very  interesting  and  full  of  problems,  and  it  Is  so 
easy  for  the  inexperienced  to  solve  these  problems  in  their  own  minds, 
that  we.  in  public  life  sometimes  wish  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  them.  Problems  come  to  us  daily,  and  it  is  easy  to  pass  them 
up  and  call  them  soft,  but  to  solve  them  is  a  very  dif?icult  and  hard 
thing-  to  accomplish. 

We  are  proud  of  our  condition,  ^we  own  this  beautiful  County  farm 
across  the  river,  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  ii  a 
success. 

We  sometimes  forget  I  think  the  effects  of  our  work.  We  ask 
this  question  of  men  and  women,  who  will  perhaps  dole  out  five  to 
twenty-five  cent.g  in  the  street,  and  especially  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son. "Do  you  consider  that  charity,  and  that  you  are  doing  a  good 
thing  for  your  fellowmen?  You  may  only  make  paupers  of  them 
and  destroy  any  self-respect  they  may  have  within  them."  The  great 
thing  to  accomplish  in  connection  with  our  poor  is  to  keep  in  mind 
the  maintenance  of  the  self-respect  of  the  individual  and  train  the 
individual  so  that  they  may  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
The  man  or  woman  who  comes  along  and  doles  out  of  their  purse  to 
the  beggar  on  the  street,  are  a  detriment  to  any  community.  I  speak 
from  experience  in  this.    Let  me  illustrate  this  to  you. 

In  this  City  during  the  winter  months  we  can  find  out  the  men 
who  are  deserving  of  support,  for  when  we  offer  them  a  meal  for 
shoveling  snow,  the  worthy  man  is  the  man  to  accept,  while  the  un- 
worthy will  turn  it  down  and  would  rather  pass  into  the  jail  because 
he  is  sure  of  a  warm  place  and  food.  As  I  said  to  a  Director  of  the 
Poor,  some  months  ago,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  tramps  and  have 
them  work  on  the  Farm.  I  understand  they  did  this,  with  quite  a 
saving  of  stone  in  building.  It  broug'ht  back  that  latent  self-respect 
and  established  a  better  manhood  in  the  individual  that  he  needed  and 
that  helped  to  instill  in  them  the  manhood  which  every  human  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  when  he  is  created. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  about  our  Boys'  Home  here. 
Many  boys  come  to  our  Boys'  Institution  because  of  the  parents,  meit 
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etc.,  and  they  were  on  the  downward  path  of  the  criminal.  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  this  Home  for  Boys  who  did  not  have  proper  training  and 
care,  so  that  we  could  give  them  the  proper  care  elsewhere. 

One  of  our  citizens  placed  in  my  hands  a  farm  to  experiment  with 
along  this  line,  and  it  was  so  successful  that  the  County  is  in  favor 
of  such  homes  as  they  claim  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  tney 
have    ever  made. 

One  little  boy,  just  to  give  you  an  illuslration  of  his  morals.  They 
had  on  this  farm  a  number  of  fruit  trees.  We  have  a  man  and  wife 
in  charge,  and  these  boys  help  with  the  housework,  carry  water,  help 
to  set  the  table,  beat  rugs  and  work  in  and  around  the  building,  luis 
little  fellow  was  given  a  dozen  quinces  to  take  to  an  old  lady  who 
bought  them  at  25c  per  dozen.  He  asked  the  old  lady  30c,  and  some- 
time later  the  lady  said  "You  raised  the  pi-ice  of  your  quinces  5c 
Frank.  The  little  boy  who  brought  them  charged  me  30c," 
he  said  "I  thought  she  could  afford  it,  and  I  asked  her  30c.  i  made 
5c  on  the  operation."  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar  and  paddled  when 
he  said  "If  the  old  lady  who  gave  me  5c  was  doing  this,  it  would  be 
different,  but  I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours."  You  see  that 
boy's  principle.  If  the  old  woman  could  have  paddled  him  and  he 
knew  she  couldn't  it  would  have  been  different,  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  this  man  should  do  it  for  her. 

We  allow  these  boys  to  do  little  odd  jobs.  I'he  neignouis  at  nrst 
sent  out  a  protest  about  establishing  anything  like  this  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  today  they  would  send  out  a  putest  to  keep  those  boys 
there  who  are  used  in  helping  them.  The  boys  are  sent  to  school 
until  they  reach  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  they  are 
given  a  trade.  We  secure  employment  for  them  and  they  attend  night 
school.  We  try  to  help  them  all  we  can.  When  they  are  earning, 
they  pay  $1.75  per  week  for  board  and  after  they  deduct  their  board 
and  furnish  their  clothes,  every  month  we  put  what  is  left  over  in  a 
Trust  Company  on  a  savings  deposit  until  they  reach  a  certain  age, 
then  we  find  a  good  boarding  house  for  them  until  they  get  located 
in  life. 

One  little  fellow  conceived  the  idea  of  running  away  from  the 
Home.  He  went  away  one  night.  Night  after  night  the  door  was 
left  open  and  one  night  the  Superintendent  heard  the  little  fellow 
stealing  up  the  stairs.  Nothing  was  said  to  him.  He  came  down  aiairs 
the  next  morning  really  penitent  for  what  he  had  done.  The  Super- 
intendent was  advised  to  assemble  the  other  boys  together  and  im- 
press on  them  the  fact  that  this  little  fellow  had  lowered  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Home.  This  he  did  and  asked  them  whether  they  want  to 
vote  for  him  or  not.  The  little  boy  was  brought  in  and  they  all  voted 
for  him  to  come  back  except  one  fellow  who  said,  "If  he  comes  back 
I  don't  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  us  for  awhile.  He  has 
lowered  the  reputation  of  the  Home." 

The  little  fellow  was  deprived  of  certain  privileges  in  the  In- 
stitution. This  hurt  the  little  fellow  more  than  any  other  punishment 
could  have  done,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  best  boys  there. 

Everyone  of  these  boys  are  bringing  in  the  highest  reports.  They 
certainly  show  that  these  boys  have  bright  keen  minds  and  excel  in 
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anything  that  is  given  them  to  do.  This,  I  think,  is  your  work;,  and 
you  should  embrace  all  the  opportunities  you  can  get  to  do  it.  It 
means  much  to  every  community.  Let  us  try  to  realize  this  anu  ^a.Ke 
to  heart,  what  it  means. 

I  had  not  thought  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  when  I  came  up 
these  steps  and  I  came  here  only  with  the  thought  in  my  mind  to 
wish  you  each  and  every  one  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  City  oj,  ivuad- 
ing.  I  hope  that  your  visit  her^  may  be  pleasant  and  profitable  and 
when  you  go  to  your  homes  you  will  carry  with  you  the  best  and 
highest  thoughts  of  the  City  of  Reading,  and  that  you  may  return 
with  your  wives  and  families  and  find  a  hearty  welcome  awaiting 
you. 


President:  The  next  thing  on  our  program  is  a  discussion — 
"Effect  of  the  Employer's  Liability  Act  upon  Our  Charitable  Institu- 
tions." pened  by  George  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Mechanicsburg,  and  discuss- 
ed by  Fred  Fuller,  Esq.,  Scranton  and  T.  C.  White,  Mercer.  Mr. 
-Lloyd  is  absent,  so  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  White.  Will  Mr. 
Fuller  of  Scranton  come  forward? 

REMARKS   BY    HON.   FRED    L.   FULLER,   OF   SCRANTON,  PA. 
"Effect  of  Employer's  Liability  Act  upon  our  Charitable 
Institutions." 

Very  little  can  be  said  on  that.  This  Act  of  Assembly  will  be 
brought  into  action  by  a  special  Bureau.  No  one  can  prognosticate 
what  the  result  will  be  to  our  Boards  of  Relief.  Tne  amounts  to  be 
given  will  be  controlled  and  fixed  in  accord  with  the  law  by  the  Bureau 
and  those  amounts  in  accordance  with  the  injury  sustained,  and  the 
income  for  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  injury 
that  has  been  received.  It  oug'ht  to  have  some  result  in  aiding  our 
charitable  institutions,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  require  some  years 
before  it  becomes  very  effective,  and  to  promise  any  benefit  at  this 
time,  I  might  say  is  beyond  my  ability. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anybody  to  fix  the  amount  of  aid  that  would 
be  necessary  for  each  family  of  an  injured  employee  for  any  certain 
length  of  time.  I  know  in  Scranton,  where  I  live  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  Directors  their  relief  amounts  to  $100,000.00,  and  the  employees' 
relief  wil]  be  $45,000.00,  and  this  is  inadequate.  Of  course,  the  County 
Districts  have  practically  no  additional  relief  but  we  can't  do  without 
it.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  keep  the  families  of  those  miners  and 
mill  workers  together,  where  these  men  have  been  killed,  and  give 
them  homes.  The  children  attend  school  and  in  a  few  years  they  are 
self-supporting,  at  least,  we  found  it  that  way  in  many  instances. 

I  cannot  promise  what  relief  it  will  be  to  the  County.  I  can  only 
say  I  hope  it  will  be  a  benefit,  but  that  still  remains  to  be  seen. 


President:  I  think  Mr.  T.  C.  White  of  Mercer  may  have  some 
suggestions. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR,  T.  C.  WHITE 

I  am  reminded  of  a  minister  who  for  sometime  had  been  reaaing 
his  sermons.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  tell  him  his  sermons  were 
best  when  he  spoke,  instead  of  reading-  them.  He  said  in  reply,  "a 
few  years  ago  he  found  that  before  he  had  his  sermon  written,  batan 
would  g^et  into  his  study  and  try  to  side-track  him,  and  now  when  he 
approached  him,  the  old  boy  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  say." 

I  can  go  the  minister  one  better  than  that  because  I  do  know  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Fuller  declared  that  Act  alright. 
There  is  an  Act  of  Assembly  that  I  hear  talked  about,  but  it  is  more 
in  the  form  of  an  experiment  we  are  trying  it  out  in  Mercer,  ii  j,p- 
plies  I  think  more  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  than  it  does  to  Sup- 
erintendents and  Matrons. 

However,  in  Mercer  County,  we  are  making  an  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  We  believe  and  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  their  duties  are  uual 
The  time  was  when  the  Director  of  the  Poor  was  expected  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  now  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  duties  are  more  than  that.  We  aim  to  improve  the  cwn«:tion  of 
the  poor,  and  instead  of  helping  them  in  almhouses,  we  endeavor  to 
keep   them  from   getting  in. 

Here  in  Mercer  County,  we  have  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  since  we 
have  organized  and  taken  up  the  problem  of  Domestic  Science,  and 
it  is  being  taught  by  an  Agent  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  We  selected  a 
teacher,  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  She  had  training  along 
that  line,  and  we  started  her  to  teach  Domestic  Science.  We  ar- 
ranged the  classes  in  clubs  of  sixteen  girls  each.  Knowing  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  around  Mercer,  this  looked  to  us  like  a  good 
move.  Our  Club  here  in  Mercer  is  known  as  the  Bast  End  Club.  The 
conditions  in  Mercer  were  very  bad  and  those  in  the  flat  mu^u  wurse, 
but  this  seemed  to  have  solved  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

I  went  around  to  the  different  towns.  We  appointed  in  Mercer, 
Grove  City  and  Sharon  a  committee  of  men  who  had  a  little  time  and 
a  little  money,  you  can  find  them  in  most  any  town,  interested  in 
philanthropy.  They  are  the  local  committee  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  committee,  we  are  supposed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

We  are  carrying  on  thirteen  clubs  in  Mercer  County.  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  East  End  Club.  This  Club  is  composed  of  sixteen  girls, 
their  ages  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  but  we  have  none  under 
that.  They  are  able  to  make  a  dress  and  cook  a  meal.  One  of  the 
Committees  called  upon  the  East  End  Club  of  Mercer,  and  became  so 
interested  in  their  work  that  since  we  have  received  $150.00  from 
one  source  and  $100.00  from  another  to  equip  a  kitchen  for  tue  ciub 
of  poor  girls  in  Mercer. 

Now,  if  we  only  succeed  in  making  these  girls  good  frugal  house- 
keepers, good  wives  and  mothers,  we  have  solved  a  problem  mat 
every  Director  of  the  Poor  meets.  If  you  were  to  take  a  census  of 
the  divorces,  you  would  find  that  in  almost  every  case  the  Director 
of  the  Poor  has  to  deal  with  that  20  per  cent  date  back  to  the  woman 
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or  girl  who  did  not  know  how  to  cook,  sew  or  keep  house,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  the  husband  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  make 
it  go  and  deserted  the  family,  and  simply  because  the  wife  was  neither 
a  mother  or  housekeeper.  There  are  girls  who  do  not  know  the  first 
principles  that  a  woman,  whether  she  is  married  or  not  ought  to  know 
in  order  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  house  and  know  how  to  man- 
age it. 

We  believe  we  have  solved  one  of  the  problems  we  have  had  with 
us  for  years. 


The  President:  Mrs.  Hettie  'Porch,  Superintendent  of  Washing- 
ton County  Children's  Home  renders  a  paper  which  we  will  put  in 
the  proceedings. 


Should  Children's  Aid  Societies,  Probation  Officers,  and  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  be  required  to  restore  children  who  have  been  inden- 
tured or  under  agreement,  to  parents  after  service? 

I  am  tempted  to  answer  this  question  with  one  word  'NO.'  But, 
lest  I  be  misunderstood  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  my  attitude  in 
this  matter. 

I  am  looking  at  this  from  the  view  point  of  the  Director  of  the 
Poor.  To  begin  with,  few  parents  who  are  really  interested  in  their 
children  will  allow  them  to  become  paupers,  which  they  are,  as  soon 
as  they'  are  placed  in  care  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  There  are 
however  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as  sickness,  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment, but  these  are  usually  only  temporary.  The  Directors  of  the 
Poor  will  care  for  the  children  of  parents  in  such  circumstances,  un- 
til they  can  be  restored  to  their  homes,  and  never  think  of  placing 
them  out  with  strangers. 

But  I  find  in  my  work  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  parents 
who  do  not  care  who  cares  for  their  children  while  they  are  small 
and  helpless,  but  who  are  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare,  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  incidently  help  their 
parents. 

I  have  in  mind  several  cases  of  mothers,  who  placed  their  chil- 
dren in  Institutions,  and  then  disappeared,  or  worse  yet,  married  some 
man  who  would  not  have  their  children.  And  then  after  ten  or  twelve 
years  returned,  to  inquire  for  their  children  and  to  take  them  if  they 
could  get  them. 

Now  if  these  children  are  placed  in  good  homes,  with  people  who 
have  become  attached  to  them,  and  with  whom  the  child  is  perfectly 
happy,  is  it  fair  either  to  the  child  or  the  foster  parent  to  remove 
that  child,  even  though  its  parents  do  want  to  take  it? 

The  people  who  are  good  and  kind  enough,  to  take  a  child  to  raise 
as  their  own,  shoul*  also  be  considered.  It  is  very  hard  on  them  to 
have  a  child  whom  they  have  been  caring  for,  and  learning  to  love  and 
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cherish  fcr  several  years,  abruptly  torn  from  them.  It  is  also  vei-y 
discouraging,  and  tends  to  create  a  feeling  of  distrust  towards  Di- 
rectors  of  Poor  from  whom  they  secured  the  child. 

Such  cases  make  it  difficult  to  secure  homes  for  children,  as  peo- 
ple loose  confidence,  and  are  afraid  to  take  a  child,  lest  after  a  tev^ 
years  it  may  be  taken  from  them  and  restored  to  its  parents. 

Each  case  should  be  duly  considered,  and  no  child  given  out,  un- 
less the  Directors  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  parents  are  not  aole 
to  support  it.  But  once  having  been  placed  in  a  good  Christian  home, 
the  child  should  be  left  there,  at  least  until  it  is  old  enough  to  decide 
for  itself,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  child  will  cling  to  the  fos- 
ter parents  whom  it  knows,  rather  than  the  parent  who  has  become 
a  stranger  to  it. 


The  President:    We  will  next  hear  an  Address  by  Mr.  McAloney. 

"WHAT  PENNSYLVANIA   IS  DOING   FOR  THE  BLINu- 

By  Mr.  T.  S.  McAloney,  Supt,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 

Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  all  great  movements  of  an  uplift  nature  that  have  been  started 
in  this  country  of  ours,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  always 
played  a  prominent  part  and  have  usually  been  among  the  first  to 
take  steps  in  the  organization  of  these  activities.  In  the  movement 
to  care  for  and  educate  the  blind  of  America,  the  big  hearted,  gener- 
ous people  of  our  Commonwealth  came  to  the  front  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  neglected  class  to  be  educated  and  giveir  an  opportunity 
for  self-support.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  has  so  much  effort  been 
put  forth  by  the  private  individual  for  this  g-reat  work  as  has  been 
in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1784,  the  first  School  for  the  Blind  In  the  world  was  started  in 
Paris  by  Valentine  Hauy,  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  and  for 
years  this  school  was  one  of  the  wonders  and  show  places  in  that 
City.  Other  European  countries  followed  the  example  of  France  and 
made  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  within  their 
borders.  Hauy  died  in  1832,  and  it  was  not  for  a  number  oi  years 
afterwards,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  this  country.  A  small  group  of  men  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  on  Fifth  Street  in  the  City  of  pnlla- 
delphia  in  1830,  to  consider  the  question  of  providing  the  means  to 
render  the  blind  self-supporting.  These  men  were  all  members  of 
the  great  scientific  society  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  were 
all  eminent  men  of  the  day.  One  of  them,  Richard  Vaux, 
noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  energy,  was  perhaps  the  first 
person  in  this  country  to  consider  seriously  the  importance  ol  edu- 
cating the  blind.  He  requested  one  of  his  friends.  Dr.  John  Fisher  of 
Boston,  who  was  studying  in  Paris,  to  visit  the  School  in  that  City, 
and  obtain  all  the  information  concerning  the  work  that  was  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  prominent  men  in  New  England  met  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  school  for 
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the  education  of  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in  1831  they  petitioned  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation  and  secured 
a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  State  to  help  with  the  work.  This 
committee  selected  Dr  Samuel  Howe,  the  famous  Greek  Patriot,  to 
be  the  executive  of  the  school,  and  ha  sailed  at  once  for  Paris  to  study 
the  methods  in  use  there.  In  August  of  the  following  year  he  return- 
ed and  opened  a  school  in  his  father's  house  in  Boston.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  in  New  York  had  start<id  a  school  in  April,  in  New  York 
City,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Russ,  an  experienced  educator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  Dr.  Fisher  returned  to  this  couuny  with 
glowing  accounts  of  the  work  which  the  blind  were  doing  in  the  school 
in  Paris.  He  brought  with  him  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  who  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years  instructor  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Baden. 
Friedlander  was  at  once  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  school  at  Phila- 
delphia, but  owing  to  the  delay  in  getting  the  school  properly  organ- 
ized, it  was  not  opened  until  March  1833.  Meanwhile  he  taught  a 
number  of  private  pupils  in  Mr.  Vauxs'  home. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  started,  the  Legislature  granted  it  a 
Charter  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind.  A  small  appropriation  was  made  for  the  in- 
digent pupils  attending  school,  but  the  sum  appropriated  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  caring  for  and  training  these 
children,  and  the  number  of  years  each  child  was  permitted  to  go  to 
school,  even  at  the  small  per  capita,  was  very  limited.  Eleven  pupils 
were  admitted  the  first  year,  and  in  1836,  the  new  buildings  at  Twen- 
tieth and  Race  Streets  were  completed  and  the  school  remained  there 
until  1898,  when  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  beautiful  buildings 
prepared  for  them  at  Ovei'brook,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
These  are  perhaps  the  finest  group  of  buildings  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  The  work  carried  on  there  is  of  a  very  high  character,  and 
the  equipment  is  very  complete.  The  opportunity  offered  a  blind  child 
for  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at  this  school,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  private  individ- 
uals, and  the  cost  to  the  State  of  educating  blind  children  at  Over- 
brook  is  comparatively  low.  It  accommodates  192  children  and  is 
filled  to  its  capacity. 

The  next  movement  to  aid  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  or- 
ganization in  1868  of  an  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  some  of  the  philanthropic  women  of  the  City.  This  Home 
which  is  located  at  3827  Powelton  Avenue  does  not  receive  support 
from  the  State  and  is  maintained  solely  by  legacies,  private  subscrip- 
tions, etc.  The  women  in  this  Home  are  given  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  some  form  of  industrial  work  and  its  capacity  is  from  65  to 
75,  and  is  always  full.  There  is  no  age  limit,  and  there  is  no  admission 
fee. 

The  early  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  who  learned  a  trade,  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  esiaoiish- 
ing  themselves  in  the  community  from  whence  they  came,  ana  se- 
curing a  fair  livelihood  from  their  work.  By  and  by  conditions  began 
to  change,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  building  of  large  ia.c- 
tories,  the  increased  facilities  for  communication  and  transportation. 
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drove  out  small  industries  from  the  villages  and  small  towns,  and  the 
cities  became  the  nxanufacturing  centers.  The  blind  workman  our- 
fered  by  the  change.  He  could  not  compete  in  prices  with  machine 
made  brooms.  He  was  debarred  because  of  his  sight,  from  entering 
the  factories  where  machines  were  used.  This  led  to  the  organization 
in  1874  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  practically  a  factory  or  workshop  with  a  boarding 
house  attached.  Broom  corn  and  needed  materials  are  purchased 
in  large  quantities  and  the  hours  of  the  men  and  wages  paia  are 
similar  to  that  of  workshops  for  the  seeing.  Brooms,  brushes,  mat- 
tresses, rag  carpets  are  made  and  chairs  are  caned.  The  men  pay  a 
modest  sum  for  board  and  lodging.  This  Home  receives  a  small  ap- 
propriation from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  each  year  and  also  a  fair-sized 
appropriation  from  the  State.  About  one  hundred  twenty  ment  are  em- 
ployed in  the  shop,  half  of  these  residing  in  the  Boarding  House  at- 
tached, while  the  others  go  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
Home  is  located  at  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

In  1882,  Dr.  William  Moon,  the  blind  inventor  of  raised  type  for 
the  blind,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  came  from  England  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  interested  a  number  of  prominent  philanthropists  of  the 
city  in  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  blind  who  had  lost  their  sight 
in  adult  life.  On  May  26th  of  that  year,  the  pioneer  Home  Teaching 
Society  in  this  country  was  duly  organized  and  work  started.  This 
society  employs  a  staff  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  blind  them- 
selves, who  go  all  over  the  State  teaching  blind  men  and  women  in 
their  homes,  to  read.  As  soon  as  they  learn  to  read,  books  in  raised 
type  are  sent  to  them  regularly  through  the  mails  from  the  Free 
Library  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Pittsburg.  From 
15,000  to  20,000  are  circulated  among  these  readers  each  year.  For 
sixteen  years.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  son  of  Dr.  William  Moon,  the  in- 
ventor, gave  the  society  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  thous...,  diid 
his  death  less  than  two  years  ago,  caused  much  regret  among  many 
of  the    sightless  readers. 

This  Society,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Witherspoon  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  was  re-organized  in  1898  and  incorporated  in  1901 
under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind.  It  receives  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  State  as  well  as  contributions  from  private  individuals. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  activities  for  the  blind  seemed  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  although  there  were 
numbers  of  blind  from  the  western  part  who  were  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  the  organization  then  in  existence.  In  1885,  Miss  Jane  Holmes, 
a  wealthy  Pittsburgh  lady  died  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $40,000 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  conditions 
attached  to  the  legacy  were  that  $25,000  should  be  subscribed  by  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh,  and  that  an  organization  for  this  purpose  should 
be  affected  before  two  years  elapsed.  A  number  of  Pittsburgh's  most 
prominent  men,  knowing  the  conditions  attached  to  this  bequest,  and 
feeling  that  this  generous  offer  should  not  go  by  default,  held  a  meeting 
In  1887  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
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which  Miss  Holmes  had  imposed.  These  men  at  once  organized  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  obtaineu  a  unar- 
ter   for  same. 

They  proceeded  to  raise  the  necessary  $25,000  to  secure  the  leg- 
acy, but  as  Mi.ss  Holmes  had  not  stated  in  her  will  the  kind  of  In- 
stitution to  be  established,  considerable  time  was  taken  by  the  Board 
to  get  advice  from  experts,  on  the  matter.  Some  suggested  that  a 
musical  conservatory  for  the  blind  be  established,  others  that  a  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind  be  organized,  and  still  others  that  an  mausirlal 
Home  for  Adult  Blind  be  built.  After  careful  consideration,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  pressing  need  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
a  school  for  the  younger  bUnd,  and  on  October  15,  1890,  the  school 
was  opened  in  a  building  on  40th  street.  In  1894,  the  new  Institution 
which  had  been  erected  on  a  plot  of  land  of  5  1-10  acres,  which  had 
been  donated  by  Mrs.  Schenley,  and  which  was  situated  m  the  most 
desirable  residential  section  of  Pittsburgh,  was  occupied,  and  smce 
that  time  the  school  has  grown  rapidly,  not  only  in  numbers  but  m 
efficiency  so  that  it  now  ranks  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
schools  for  the  bland  in  this  country.  Like  the  school  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  owned  by  a  private 
corporation  who  hold  the  property  in  trust  for  the  blind,  but  give  the 
State  entire  use  of  same  for  the  education  of  the  young  blmd  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  State  pays  a  per  capita  for  every  child 
educated.  The  capacity  of  the  Institution  is  130,  anl  for  the  past 
seven  years,  it  has  not  only  been  filled  each  session,  but  it  has  had  a 
waiting  list.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  the  child's  education 
is  carried  through  the  elementary,  grammar  grades,  and  High  School. 
Each  child  has  an  opportunity  for  a  musical  education,  and  all  are 
required  to  learn  some  trade  or  occupation.  Much  time  is  given  to 
physical  development,  and  the  child  is  trained  in  every  respect  to 
earn  his  living  after  leaving  school. 

In  1909,  a  number  of  prominent  blind  persons  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia assisted  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  staff  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  organized  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind.  This  Home  has  been  in  active  operation  since  that  time, 
and  has  proved  a  great  blessing.  It  does  not  receive  any  State  Ap- 
propriation but  is  supported  in  the  Main  by  private  subscriptions. 
Every  person  admitted  must  pay  a  lump  sum  according  to  age,  but 
this  sum  does  not  represent  the  amount  necessary  to  care  for  the  per- 
son during   the  remainder   of  life. 

It  might  seem  to  an  outsider  that,  with  all  these  organizations  at 
work,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  for  the  blind  of  the  State, 
but  in  reality  there  was  a  pressing  need  for  training  and  employment 
of  blind  men  and  women  who  had  lost  their  sight  after  school  age. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  was  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  such 
men  and  women  in  various  parts  of  the  State  asking  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  some  trade,  and  to  obtain  employment.  These  letters 
were  most  pitiful,  and  the  management  of  the  Western  Pennsy iv-ctnia 
Institution,  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs,  took 
action  in  1909,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  organization  and  incorpo- 
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ration  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  This  Association 
receives  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State,  which  is  wholly  our  of 
'proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  private  subscriptions 
have  not  been  large  enough  to  permit  the  Association  to  carry  out  Its 
ambitious  plans  for  the  blind  of  the  State.  The  Association  operates 
workshops  for  the  blind  at  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  and  appropria- 
tions have  been  received  from  both  cities  for  this  purpose.  Scranton 
■in  making  up  its  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  made 
its  appropriation  for  the  blind  for  only  six  months,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  Legislature  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  employment  of  all  the  adult  blind  of  the  oLaie.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  private  benev- 
olence, the  shop  at  Scranton  would  have  had  to  close  its  doors.  The 
Pittsburgh  Workshop  gives  employment  to  over  one  hundred,  and  the 
Scranton  Workshop  to  thirty.  Those  who  were  at  the  meeting  in 
Carlisle  last  year,  will  no  doubt  remember  the  splendid  illustrated 
talk  given  by  Secretary  Stamm  showing  the  activities  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh -Workshop.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  Association 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  in  securing  employment  and  occupation 
for  the  blind,  but  there  remains  a  vast  field  yet  to  be  covered,  which 
can  only  be  done  through  adequate  appropriation  from  the  State. 

One  phase  of  the  work  which  especially  commends  itself  to  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  is  the  campaign  carried  on  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  by  the  Association.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  attan-s  that 
we  have  so  much  blindness  that  could  be  absolutely  prevented,  and 
both  for  economical  and  humanitarian  reasons  the  Association  should 
be  backed  up  in  the  work  which  it  is  doing  in  this  cause. 

How  does  Pennsylvania  compare  with  the  surrounding  States  in 
this  great  work  for  the  blind?  Is  she  doing  her  full  duty  to  her  sight- 
less citizens?  So  far  as  the  education  and  training  of  the  young  blind 
is  concerned,  Pennsylvania  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Visitors 
from  foreign  countries,  and  distinguished  visitors  from  our  own  coun- 
try who  have  made  a  study  of  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
unhesitatingly  award  Pennsylvania  the  palm.  Of  course  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  high  standing  of  these  schools  is  due  to  the  private  in- 
dividual rather  than  the  State,  as  it  has  been  the  generosity  ui  tne 
citizen  rather  than  the  Commonwealth  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  schools  to  attain  their  high  standard.  If  these  schools  are  to 
keep  up  their  standing  in  the  profession,  the  State  will  need  to  make 
more  liberal  appropriation^  and  provide  increased  accommodations 
for  the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  industrial  training  of  the  blind  adults,  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  support  the  organizations  for  this  purpose  as  liberally 
as  surrounding  States,  and  while  much  is  done  and  can  be  done  u/ 
private  individuals  in  supporting  and  fostering  this  worthy  cause,  yet 
the  work  cannot  attain  the  success  it  deserves  until  the  State  steps  in 
and  makes  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

No  class  of  people  need  education,  training  and  employment  more 
than  those  who  are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  darkness,  and  no 
state  is  doing  its  full  duty  by  its  citizens  until  it  makes  proper  pro- 
vision  for   this  class. 
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I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  great  help  they  have  been, 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Individual  members  of  the 
Board  and  their  agents  have  taken  more  than  a  perfunctory  interest 
in  the  organizations  for  the  blind.  They  have  given  much  personal 
interest  and  time  outside  of  their  public  duties  in  advising  and  as- 
sisting in  the  work.  They  have  studied  the  needs  of  such  organiza- 
tions very  closely  and  have  consistently  urged  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions. The  friends  of  the  blind  throughout  the  State  desire  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  of  their  debt  to  this  Boaru. 

We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  not  only  ■  every 
blind  child  in  Pennsylvania  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  education,  but 
that  every  blind  person  in  the  state  -shall  have  light  and  happiness 
brought  into  their  lives  by  the  opportunity  for  instruction  and  em- 
ployment. (Applause). 


President:  We  have  another  question.  "Survey  of  wucn.  nas  been 
accomplished  during  the  year."  Mr.  H.  Brownmiller  of  Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill  County  who  was  to  have  opened  the  discussion  is  absent^ 
so  I  will  call  on  Mr.  A.  P.  Roderus,  of  Rankin,  Allegheny  County. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  A.  P.  RODtRUS 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  not  prepared  a  paper  upon  this  subject.  I  can  give  you  a 
survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Allegheny  County.  After 
listening  to  Mr.  T.  C.  White  from  Mercer,  I  thought  the  Program 
Committee  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  assigning  this  subject  to  him. 
He  has  given  us  a  fine  survey  of  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
Mercer  during  the  last  year. 

The  subject  is  very  broad  and  you  can  take  almost  any  meaning 
out  of  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  a  survey 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  much  less  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  year  in  Allegheny  County  we  have  centralizea  our 
Power  Plant.  Where  we  previously  had  three  power  plants,  one  for 
the  Home  Department,  one  for  the  Hospital  and  one  for  the  Laundry^ 
we  have  combined  them  into  one,  which  will  not  only  give  us  heat, 
electric  light  for  our  Home  Department  and  Hospital,  but  it  takes  eare 
of  our  new  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  This  is  a  new  undertaking  in 
Allegheny  County,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  Tuberculosis,  HospiLcii  u^er- 
ated  by  the  poor  directors. 

We  have  completed  our  new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $600.00  to  $700.00 
a  bed.  This  will  accommodate  three  hundred  persons.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  in  our  Hospital  for  the  Insane  between  eight  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  inmates,  of  which  I  might  say  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tubercular.  In  our  Home  Department,  we  have  five  hundred 
inmates,  but  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  there  compared  to  ciuxo 
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in  the  hospital.  Apparently  this  Tuberculosis  Hospital  will  help  to 
separate  the  ones  who  have  this  disease  and  the  ones  who  ao  not 
have  it,  and  it  will  also  be  a  g'reat  benefit  to  the  Allegheny  County 
hospitals.  (Applause). 


President:  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  having  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Johnson  was  form- 
erly connected  with  the  well  known  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  Indiana.  As  Mr.  Johnson 
also  served  one  time  as  general  secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  we  know  that  he  has  had  much  experience 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  him  with  us  this  morning. 

REMARKS   BY  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 
PROVISION  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
By  Alexander  Johnson,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 
Empire  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  better  care  and  provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in  the  United 
States  is  an  object  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  exertion.  The  opportunity 
at  the  present  moment  is  a  remarkable  one.  Never  since  the  education 
and  protection  of  the  Feeble-Minded  was  first  undertaken  in  tnis 
Country,  now  about  65  years  ago,  has  the  subject  been  so  much  in  the 
public's  eye  and  mind. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  there  is  some  attention  being  given 
During  the  past  ten  years,  about  as  many  research  commissions  have 
been  created  in  as  many  states.  These  states  include  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  Knode 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  others  North,  West  and  South.  Everywhere 
one  conclusion  has  been  reached,  namely  that  the  number  found  was 
much  greater  than  had  been  expected. 

Other  conclusions,  such  as  that  the  proportional  number  is  greater 
in  rural  districts  than  in  cities;  that  among  paupers  in  almshouses, 
not  fewer  than  fifty  per  cent  are  there  directly  or  indirectly  because  of 
feeble-mindedness;  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  aeim- 
quents  in  penal  institutions  are  defectives;  that  many  others  of  the 
immoral  and  vicious  classes  are  found  to  be  defective  when  they  are 
properly  tested;  that  in  fact  feeble-mindedness  is  the  one  greatest 
source  of  dependency,  vice,  immorality,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  defec- 
tiveness and  delinquency;  these  conclusions  were  found  in  varying  de- 
gree in  every  state  where  research  has  been  made. 

How  to  take  advantage,  for  the  feeble-minded,  of  the  present  in- 
terest is  a  question  that  was  faced  by  the  Training  School  at  Vineland. 
That  question  was  answered  temporarily  by  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  Extension  Department,  whose  purpose  was  to  make  known 
through  the  country,  the  facts  that  have  been  secured  by  the  various 
state  commissions  and  especially  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Vineland  Training  School,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  facts  are  so 
striking  and  important  that  they  only  need  to  be  known  and  understood 
to  secure  some  effective  work  for  the  feeble-minded  in  every  state. 
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After  two  years  of  very  successful  work,  during  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  audiences  were  reached,  many  publications  issued  and  much 
progress  helped  In  certain  states,  the  Extension  Department  of  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey,  has  now  grown  into  a  National  Committee  on  Pro- 
vision for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  National  Committee  has  its  offices  in  Philadelphia.  It  has 
an  Executive  Secretary,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  social  work,  a 
Field  Secretary  who  has  had  long  time  experience  in  handling  feeble- 
minded children  as  well  as  in  varied  social  positions,  and  a  force  of 
clerks.  It  is  publishing  bulletins,  giving  lectures,  helping  state  com- 
missions and  doing  all  it  can  find  to  do,  (and  has  time  and  money  for) 
to  promote  the  complete  and  proper  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
throughout  the  nation. 

During  November  and  December  1915,  the  Field  Secretary  made 
a  pretty  complete  campaign  in  Arkansas,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Commission.  During  the  year  lyiG,  abou.  chrte 
months  of  intensive  work  will  be  given  to  the  campaign  in  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Public  Charities  Association. 
The  Field  Secretary  has  engagements  during  1916,  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  California, 
Oregon,  Wyoming  and  other  states.  The  office  force  will  send  out 
many  thousands  of  printed  documents.  The  Executive  Secretary  is 
conducting  correspondence  with  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
some  foreign  countries,  including  France,  England,  South  Africa  and 
many  more. 

The  Committee  is  a  self-appointed  body,  consisting  of  superin- 
tendents of  several  state  institutions,  the  secretaries  of  several 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  a  body  of  public  spirited  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  care  of  defectives.  Among  them 
are  several  people  who  have  means  and  a  sincere  desire  to  use  their 
money  wisely,  and  these  finance  the  work,  so  that  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  is  not  frittered  away  in  looking  for  funds. 

The  Committee  welcomes  calls  for  help  from  every  quarter.  When 
possible  those  who  ask  its  services  ai-e  requested  to  pay  expenses,  but 
no  call  that  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  service  is  refused  for  finan- 
cial reasons. 

The  members  of  the  Association  here  present  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Committee  which  will  promptly  answer  all  questions 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  co-operate  with  every  effort  that  is  being  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

There  are  many  splendid  efforts  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  and  humanity.  There  is  none  which  presents  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  none  which  promises  more  splendid  results  in  Social  Wel- 
fare, than  the  effort  to  give  complete  and  efficient  care  to  all  men- 
tally defectives. 

When  we  think  that  not  fewer  than  three  in  every  thousand  of 
the  population  are  feeble-minded;  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  feeble- 
minded owe  their  defect  to  heredity,  that  practically  all  the  present  fee- 
ble-minded, if  permitted,  will  become  parents  of  others  like  themselves; 
that  feeble-minded  families  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
the  normals;  that  practically,  no  feeble-minded  person,  if  neglected, 
can  ever  be  a  satisfactory  self-supporting  citizen;  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  properly  cared  for  and  controlled  about  half  of  them  can 
be  made  to  earn  their  own  support,  some  even  a  little  more,  and  many 
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of  the  rest,  otherwise  helpless,  can  be  taught  to  do  some  useful  work: 
it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  opportunity,  how  splendid  the  possible 
results,  how  imperative  the  call  to  action. 

To  bring  about  so  desirable  .\  consum.mation,  we  must  first  dis- 
cover, then  train,  and  finally,  and  permanently,  control  the  feeble- 
minded of  the  present  generation  and  make  certain  that  they  shall 
not  propagate  their  kind.  The  result  would  be  that  the  number  of 
defectives  would  be  decreased  by  two -thirds  in  one  generation  and 
every  other  social  burden  greatly  lightened. 


President:  Before  adjournment  we  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  John  L.  Smith,  a  former  president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  many  years  an  honored  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Chester 
County.  Mr.  Levi  S.  Thomas,  who  was  associated  with  him  for  many 
years,  has  been  asked  to  prepare  a  memorial. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  L..SM1TH» 
By  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Malvern,  Pa. 

When  your  Secretary,  :\Ir.  Colborn  requested  me  to  write  some 
account  of  the  life  of  the  late  John  L.  Smith  to  read  before  this  con- 
vention, I  felt  the  task  assigned  me  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  his  memory, 
as  well  as  a  pleasure:  yet  I  realized  how  futile  it  was  to  attempt  to 
record  in  a  few  words,  the  life  and  character  of  a  truly  good  man, 
one  who  has  left  the  impress  of  his  good  works,  not  only  on  tne  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  but  I  might  say  on  the  County  and  State. 

My  association  with  him  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  auaru.  ol  ui- 
rectors  of  the  Poor  of  Chester  County,  renders  me  in  some  degree  able 
to  testify  to  his  valuable  qualities,  as  an  associate  on  any  "Directo- 
rate." It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  in  any  Board.  His  sound 
business  judgment,  his  kindly  affable  disposition,  always  ready  to 
modify  his  views  to  promote  harmony  and  progi-ess  of  the  questions 
on  hand. 

In  1869,  he  was  appointed  Manager  of  the  household  at  "Chester 
Springs  Orphans'  School,"  when  only  19  years  old.  This  gave  mm  a 
valuable  experience  in  Institutional  "Work. 

He  retired  after  17  years  slay,  and  was  in  1894  elected  "Director 
and  Adjuster"  of  "The  Chester  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany." His  work  and  services  there  were  appreciated,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  append  the  resolution  copied  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Board,  by  permission  of  their  Secretary.  It  was  addressed  to  his 
wife  as  follows: 

"We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  and  other  loved  ones, 
our  deepest  sympathy  at  this  time  of  your  sad  bereavement.  This  we 
do  b.oth  as  a  Board  and  as  individuals.  Tour  husband  was  one  of  our 
most  faithful  and  efficient  members,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss  his 
genial  companionship,  and  wise  counsel.  We  realize  that  in  supreme 
moments  like  this,  human  words  are  very  poor;  but  we  can  commend 
you  to  the  God  of  all  comfort,  and  commit  you  to  His  loving  care  and 
keeping." 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Juniata  County,  Pa.,  in  1850,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  McAllisterville  Academy.  After  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School 
was  discontinued,  he  was  selected  Director  of  the  Poor,  and  served 
nearly  19  years;  when  his  Heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  remove  him 
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from  "works  to  rewards,"  he  had  served  just  one  year  of  his  last  term. 
He  died  December  31st,  1914,  and  was  laid  away  on  January  4th,  1915. 

A  man's  tower  of  strength  is  his  own  home  and  community.  If 
he  is  loved  and  respected  there.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  fill  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  by  the  people  of  his  own  neighborhood,  his  reputation 
is  well  established,  and  it  is  right  here  that  I  feel  my  inability  to  do 
jus' ice  to  the  memory  of  John  L.  Smith's  character  as  a  Citizen  and 
a  Christian. 

So,  with  your  consent,  I  will  copy  part  of  the  sermon  preached  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Pastor  of  the 
Vincent  Baptist  Church,  Chester  County,  kindly  loaned  me  by  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"We  mourn  today  a  common  loss.  It  means  much  more  to  some 
of  us  than  to  others;  but  none  here  are  without  some  sense  of  be- 
reavement. The  home  has  not  simply  its  vacant  chair;  we  feel  the 
absence  everywhere  of  a  dear  presence.  There  is  a  large  place  out- 
side the  home  which  henceforth  will  be  unfilled.  Many  who  are  not 
here  today,  whose  homes  perhaps  are  at  some  distance,  when  they 
received  the  tidings  that  brought  us  here,  were  moved  by  the  sorrow 
which  we  feel  because  they  knew  that  henceforth  they  would  miss  the 
presence  and  friendship  of  a  gracious  man.  And  yet  the  things  that 
give  us  cause  of  mourning,  gives  us  reason  for  gratitude. 

"The  Lord  hath  taken  away"  and  we  are  sorrowful;  but  He 
could  not  have  taken  had  He  not  first  given,  and  our  loss  is  only  great 
because  we  have  been  greatly  blessed.  The  incident  of  death  changes 
our  future  for  a  little  time,  but  it  does  not  change  the  past.  One  has 
been  given  to  us,  and  tarried  long  with  us,  every  memory  of  whom 
is  a  joy." 

Mr.  Smith  loved  to  help  those  who  tried  to  help  themselves,  a 
number  of  his  neighbors  came  to  me  on  the  day  of  his  funerai,  etna 
bore  willing  testimony  to  his  generosity  and  benevolence  in  this  re- 
spect, saying  "It  was  his  advice  and  financial  assistance,  when  I  was 
starting  in  business,  that  placed  me  in  the  position  of  comfort  com- 
petence that  I  now  enjoy. 

He  was  fond  of  a  good  horse,  and  for  nineteen  years  he  drove 
seventeen  miles  back  and  forth,  twice  a  month  through  storm  and 
sunshine,  to  the  "Home."  Thereby — we  often  felt — endangering  his 
health.  In  whatever  he  undertook,  he  seemed  to  see  the  end  as  soon 
as  he  began,  and  never  gave  up  or  ceased  to  work  until  he  nau  at- 
tained it.  Thorougliness  in  everything  he  attempted,  was  his  watch- 
word, perfectness  his  goal.  I  cannot  feel  easy  to  conclude  this  es- 
say without  quoting  again  from  his  Pastor's  sermon." 

This  extract  relates  to  an  incident  that  occurred  at  a  meeting 
which  I  attended,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  any  egotism  tnat  you 
may  feel  attends  it. 

"The  citizens  of  Chester  County  have  lost  a  conscientious  and 
faithful  public  official.  His  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Poor  Directors, 
will  miss  our  friend's  counsel  and  help.    I  am  sure  the  members  of 
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that  Board  will  pardon  me  if  I  relate  an-  incident  which  came  under 
my  personal  observation.  Sometime  ago,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Brother  Smith,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  County  Home  to  assist  in 
a  religious  service  for  the  inmates.  After  the  service,  in  company 
with  several  others,  we  went  into  the  office  where  the  Board  was  in 
session.  During  the  meeting,  a  question  arose  that  was  vital  to  the 
interests  of  this  county  and  its  poor  children.  The  finances  for  that 
purpose  were  inadequate,  the  power  of  the  Board  was  limited  and  so 
the  members  were  solely  perplexed.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the 
subject  be  taken  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.  And  friends,  listen!  imme- 
diately all  present  bowed  before  our  gracious  Heavenly  Father  in 
iprayer.  Fellow  citizens!  If  all  of  our  public  officials  were  men  of 
that  character  and  such  faithfulness  and  trust  in  God,  as  the  Board 
of  Poor  Directors  of  Chester  County,  of  which  our  brother  was  a 
member  for  eighteen  years;  we  never  would  need  to  fear  for  the 
welfare  of  our  nation,  state,  or  county. 

It  can  truly  be  said. of  our  departed  Brother  and  friend,  that  he 
was  "diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

The  President:  At  this  point  we  will  also  receive  the  Memorial 
to  the  late  Thomas  W.  Tinker  of  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

MEMORIAL   TO    MR.  TINKER   OF   SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

Thomas  Wilson  Tinker,  born  July  25,  1843,  died  Feb.  8,  1915,  af- 
ter a  week's  illness  with  acute  indigestion.  He  taught  school  during 
his  young  manhood,  being  superintendent  of  schools  at  Weatherly, 
Pa.,  for  some  time.  Later  he  moved  to  Little  Meadows,  and  engaged 
in  business,  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  15  years  at  that  ^place. 
In  the  year  1900  he  came  to  Montrose  and  purchased  the  West  Bridge- 
water  creamery  and  the  Church  St.  egg  market,  but  soon  sold  out 
and  was  appointed  Lehigh  Valley  station  agent,  and  filled  this  po- 
sition for  many  years,  then  he  purchased  a  grocery  store  near  the 
Borden  milk  station  and  was  conducting  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  appointed  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  and  was  elected  for  another  term  in  1913.  He  felt  that  the  dut- 
ies of  the  office  were  sacred,  and  called  those  who  he  ministered  to 
"My  People." 

He  spent  much  time  in  looking  after  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  was  truly  a  friend  of  the  poor.  He  had  strong  convictions  and 
lived  up  to  them,  and  possessed  many  traits  of  character  that  makes 
a  man  a  helping  factor  in  a  community.  He  was  an  official  and  faith- 
ful member  of  the   Presbyterian  church. 


President:  This  afternoon  the  members,  friends,  and  visitors  will 
assemble  at  the  New  Berkshire  Hotel  at  1:45  P.  M.  for  an  excursion 
trip  to  the  various  points  of  interest  about  Reading.  We  are  in- 
debted for  this  courtesy  to  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  meet  here  tonight  at  7:45  o'clock^  Judge 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  will  address  us  this  evening  on  the 
peace  Problem.  There  will  also  be  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York.  I  hope  all  the  delegates  will 
remain  and  attend  these  final  sessions  of  the  Convention. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 


The  members  of  the  Convention,  friends,  and  visitors,  assembled 
at  the  New  Berlishire  Hotel  where  they  were  taken  in  caarge  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  party  was 
taken  for  a  ride  over  Neversink  Mountain  Electric  Railroad,  and  Mt. 
Penn  Gravity  Railroad.  The  trip  was  very  greatly  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  to  take  it.  It  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  overlook  the  whole  city  of  Reading  with  its  22,000  homes 
and  a  population  of  over  108,000.  From  the  high  points  about  the 
city  one  could  see  the  diversified  industries,  progressive  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings,  all  of  which 
combined  to  make  for  Reading's  advancement. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  ,and  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  MacMillen  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom  we  live  continually  and 
have  our  being.  Thou  art  God,  who  has  given  us.  Thy  servants 
the  divine  gift  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  same  spirit 
has  taught  .us  that  all  things  without  charity  are  as  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

Bless  and  prosper  all  who  are  assembled  here  tonight  in 
this  Convention  in  their  efforts  to  make  more  comfortable  those 
who  are  suffering;  those  who  are  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
lifting  up  the  fallen.  Hear  us  in  this  our  prayer  and  save  us 
through   the  merits   of  our   Saviour,   Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name, 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven;  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors,  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the  power  and 
the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 


Miss  Buelah  Miller  rendered  a  violin  solo  and  Mr.  Ray  Artz  a 
cornet  solo,  which  was  followed  by  a  piano  trio  by  Miss  Annie  and 
Susie  Stafford  and  M.  L.  Fritch,  and  a  piano  duet  by  Paul  Bsterly 
and  M.  L.  Fritch. 

President:  Our  first  address  this  evening  will  be  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Hill,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  State  Board  of  Cliari- 
ties,  Albany,  New  York.  Dr.  Hill  is  an  experienced  pu'olic  official  and 
it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  him  to  this  Convention. 
Applause. 


THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  R.  W.  HILL 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien   Poor,  State  Board  of  Charities, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

"THE  ALMSHOUSE.   ITS   FUNCTION   AND  ADMINISTRATION." 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Thfe  care  of  the  poor  and  the  administration  of  the  almshouse  are 
problems  that  affect  every  community  and  may  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  each  citizen  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  almshouse  is  an  ancient  institution.  When  the  name  it  now 
bears  was  first  applied  to  a  special  building  or  group  of  buildings  set 
apart  for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  not  known, 
although  it  might  be  definitely  determined  by  a  study  of  the  local 
histories  of  English  towns  but  certain  it  is  that  before  there  was  any 
provision  of  statute  law  fixing  responsibility  for  the  care  of  aepend- 
ents  there  were  manifestations  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  old  and 
wornout  dependents  and  retainers.  In  the  middle  ages  the  feudal  lords 
were  bound  to  provide  for  their  retainers,  and  I  presume  had  we  all 
the  historical  facts  we  might  be  able  to  find  that  in  every  age  aume 
provisions  were  made  by  the  more  fortunate  people  and  leaders  for 
those  who  were  aged,  helpless  or  dependent  upon  others.  When  we 
come  to  more  modern  times  we  know  that  the  wornout  veterans  of 
the  many  wars  which  waged  in  Europe  were  accustomed  to  look  to 
overlords  for  care  and  maintenance,  and  that  frequently  cottages  were 
erected  as  shelters  for  them  by  those  whom  they  had  served  faumuiiy 
in  the  wars.  But  this  was  a  pension  only  and  did  not  cover  general 
needs.  Progress  was  slow,  but  ultimately  a  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bili'y  developed  and  then  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  undertaking  to  care  for  dependents  and  provide 
for  them  in  public  almshouses  erected  by  communities. 

As  we  read  the  newspapers  of  these  days  we  realize  to  some  ex- 
tent that  whole  nations  may  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  require  aid. 
The  persecution  of  the  Armenian  people  is  an  instance  of  today. 
They  are  taken  from  their  homes,  many  are  slain,  others  driven  unt 
into  the  deserts,  families  broken  and  in  thousands  of  cases  the  weaker 
members  separated  from  their  kindred  are  left  to  die  by  the  prolonged 
agonies  of  thirst  and  starvation.  This  late  cruelty  to  a  whole  people 
gives  us  some  conception  of  what  happened  in  ancient  times  when 
the  Jewish  people  were  carried  away  into  captivity  and  compelled  to 
work  as  slaves  under  tyrannical  masters.  National  disaster,  how- 
ever, has  never  destroyed  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  for  even  unaer 
such  conditions  as  those  in  Syria  today  some  are  more  fortunate  than 
others  and  care  for  the  weaker  ones,  and  in  olden  times  the  same 
bond  was  recognized  for  we  find  definite  exhortations  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  relieve  the  poor  and  succor  the  distressed. 

When  our  colonies  were  established  the  English  Poor  Law  came 
•over  from  England  with  the  immigrants  and  certain  features  of  poor 
relief  was  brought  over^  from  other  European  countries.    Thus  in  early 
colonial  days  we  had  the  essentials  of  the  pi'esent  American  system 
of  public  care  for  the  poor  and  these  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
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statutes.  As  to  the  form  or  details  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  different 
States,  the  reading  of  the  statutes  would  be  of  no  service  in  a  brief 
discussion  such  as  this;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  every  State 
there  is  a  statutory  recognition  of  public  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  dependent  classes  and  that  this  recognition  of  public  respon- 
sibility has  been  embodied  in  all  laws  which  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  charitable  institutions. 

With  what  has  been  done  in  your  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  you 
are  more  familiar  than  I  can  possibly  be.  What  has  been  done  in 
some  of  the  other  States  you  may  not  know  so  well,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  looking  back  over  half  a  century  in  this  and  other  oLai.es 
a  complete  reformation  of  the  methods  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
public  charity  can  be  noted  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  institutions 
are  not  now  managed  as  they  used  to  be. 

In  the  last  centvu-y  the  almshouse  was  the  common  refuge  of 
the  unfortunate  of  every  class.  In  the  public  home  not  only  dependent 
aged  people  were  placed  but  the  insane  and  feeble-minded,  the  un- 
married mother  with  her  child,  and  the  child  left  without  father  or 
mother.  The  little  dependent  waif  was  given  over  as  a  charge  by 
common  custom  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  be  bound  out  or  if 
kept  in  the  almshouse  to  be  a  drudge  whose  only  companions  were  the 
aged  and  infirm.  But  if  in  almshouses  only  the  aged  and  young  chil- 
dren had  been  maintained  the  child  might  escape  harm,  but  in  the  same 
institution  the  idiots  and  insane  were  also  kept,  chained  in  many  cases 
to  the  wall;  there  were  also  off-scourings  of  society,  thieves,  vag- 
rants and  street-walkers.  Unhappy  the  fate  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  an  almshouse  and  thus  associate  with  the  wrecks  of 
humanity  who  found  it  a  last  refuge.  It  was  a  common  scandal 
known  to  all.  Frequently  the  conscience  of  the  public  was  stirred  by 
the  appeals  of  good  citizens  in  protest  against  the  wrongs  to  child-life 
and  innocence  perpetrated  in  the  almshouse.  No  action  was  taken  for 
years  but  at  last  the  protest  became  so  strong  and  general  that  new 
laws  were  made  for  child  protection  and  this  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  present  system. 

Since  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions  for  dependents 
the  children  are  placed  in  asylums,  foster  homes  or  in  schools  where 
they  are  trained  in  the  essentials  necessary  to  make  them  efficient 
citizens.  The  State  now  realizes  that  each  child  is  an  asset  of  value 
and  therefore  is  interested  directly  in  the  welfare  and  training  of  each 
dependent  minor  ward. 

But  classification  has  gone  further  than  the  child.  It  now  rec- 
ognizes the  needs  of  the  insane  and  the  sick  for  special  institutional 
care.  Consumptives  have  colonies  established  for  their  benefit  and 
now  that  dread  disease — ^tuberculosis — is  being  treated  with  skill,  effi- 
ciency and  success.  The  public  has  learned  that  it  is  social  economy 
to  make  an  effort  to  cure  and  protect  the  victims  of  this  disease  for 
in  doing  so  it  keeps  the  disease  from  spreading. 

We  have  taken  the  idiotic  out  of  almshouses  and  the  problem  of  " 
the   feeble-minded   is   now   before   the   country.     People   are  talking 
about  it  everywhere  for  it  is  a  grave  problem  indeed  as  the  future 
of  the  race  is  involved.    We  may  well  advocate  sterilization  and  seg- 
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regation  as  the  only  sure  measui-es  for  the  protection  of  succeeding 
generations.  We  now  place  the  feeble-minded  in  special  institutions 
for  study  and  care  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  physicians  who  are  inves- 
tigating defective  mentality  may  soon  be  able  to  decide  wnat  can 
best  be  done  to  relieve  the  State  from  the  evils  connected  with  this 
form  of  defect.  Sterilization  laws  plus  segregation  may  not  solve  the 
whole  problem  but  will  prevent  the  birth  of  large  numbers  of  feeble- 
minded. 

In  the  model  almshouse  then  there  are  only  the  aged,  infirm  or 
unfortunate  cases  for  whom  the  State  has  made  no  other  institutional 
provision.  The  needy  are  always  with  us  for  each  year  adds  \.o  unis 
class  those  new  dependents  whose  strength  has  passed  and  ability  for 
self-support  is  gone.  Through  disease,  incompetency,  lack  of  tnrlft 
in  years  of  strength,  immorality,  alcohol  or  accident,  they  must  de- 
pend upon  the  public  for  support  for  tTie  remainder  of  life.  Most  of 
them  suffer  from  chronic  disease  in  some  form.  The  twisted  hands 
are  distorted  by  rheumatism  and  those  whose  limbs  are  paralyzed  or 
crippled  must  go  there  as  no  other  place  is  provided  for  such  cases 
of  dependence  and  in  the  public  home  such  cases  must  be  cared  for 
until  other  provision  is  made  by  the  State. 

The  main  problem  in  almshouse  administration  then  is  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm.  What  should  be  done  for  these  de- 
pendents and  how  shall  the  almhouse  be  best  administered  for  their 
welfare?  In  answer  we  may  say  that  the  officials  in  charge  must  con- 
sider them  persons  who  possibly  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
public  charges.  They  may  have  toiled  faithfully  in  vigorous  youth 
and  middle-age  and  have  provided  well  for  their  families.  Their 
children  may  have  died  and  old  age  overtaken  them  when  neither 
friends  nor  relatives  are  left  able  to  provide  for  them.  They  aic  ae- 
serving  poor  and  as  unfortunates  must  be  cared  for  and  therefore  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  provide  for  them  properly.  Hence,  when 
in  the  almshouse  the  officials  should  treat  them  with  a  large  measure 
of  consideration  and  sympathy.  They  should  not  put  to  hard  toil 
although  for  the  benefit  to  health  they  may  well  be  employed  in  easy 
domestic  work.  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  the  institutiorr 
is  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work  or  care  for  them- 
selves elsewhere  and  this  fact  should  be  'in  mind  when  work  is  under 
way.  They  belong  to  the  infirm  class  and  in  the  end  the  controlling 
fact  to  be  recognized  is  that  the  almshouse  when  under  proper  ad- 
ministration is  really  a  hospital  and  consider  the  inmates  as  patients- 
The  model  administrator  will  look  upon  them  thus,  and  give  them  con- 
siderate treatment  until  their  last  sun  has  set. 

The  administi-ator  in  charge  should  always  be  a  public  official. 
In  the  olden  days  the  law  permitted  the  poor  to  be  farmed  out  to  the 
lowest  bidders.  In  one  county  of  New  York  there  came  a  moving  day 
at  the  contractor's  almshouse  when  the  inmates  were  transferred  to 
another  privately  owned  almshouse  and  their  march  was  across  the 
frozen  Mohawk  River  on  a  bitterly  cold  afternoon.  The  unfortunates 
were  going  to  a  larger  house  but  they  cried  as  they  totterea  Liieir 
way,  fearing  they  would  be  given  even  less  considerate  treatment  than 
they  had  received  before.  Some  one  full  of  pity  wrote  a  little  poem 
and  described  the  moving  out  of  the  aged,  the  mfirm  and  sick.  The- 
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words  have  remained  in  my  memory  since  and  often  has  come  the 
thought  of  that  bitter  day  when  the  transfer  was  made.  We  do  not 
do  that  now  in  New  York.  There  are  no  more  such  movings  and  no 
"farming  out"  contracts  for  the  care  of  dependent  aged  people.  We 
do  not  permit  any  one  to  say — "  if  you  will  give  me  so  many  dollars 
per  year  for  John  Doe,  I  will  take  the  aged  and  helpless  old  man,  who 
has  been  sent  to  the  almshouse."  He  is  cared  for  by  the  public  official 
in  charge  of  public  relief  for  the  law  now  forbids  "farming  out"  and 
a  similar  law  should  be  put  into  effect  in  all  the  States  of  me  union 
and  be  vigorously  enforced. 

In  New  York  the  primary  relief  official  is  commonly  called  the 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  to  him  the  first  appeal  for  aid  is  made  by 
persons  who  are  in  need.  Above  the  Overseer  is  the  County  Superin- 
tendent who  has  general  charge  of  public  relief  in  his  County  and  over 
the  County  Superintendent  is  the  State  itself,  exercising  its  authority 
through  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  From  the  primary  officials  up 
through  the  County  officers,  the  State  holds  responsible  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  its  public  institutions  of  this 
class.  If  they  do  wrong,  are  cruel  or  abusive,  they  can  be  reached  by 
the  arm  of  the  State.  In  fact,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  filed  the  report  that  four  counties  of 
the  State  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  in  their  almshouse  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  has  directed  that  one  of  the  officers  go 
to  the  Boards  of  County  Supervisors  and  report  the  needs  of  the 
almshouses  in  their  County,  so  that  new  almshouses  may  be  planned 
or  additions  be  made  to  existing  buildings  as  recommended  to  the 
Supervisors  by  the  State  Board.  No  doubt  the  improvememcs  sug- 
gested will  be  made  for  unless  this  action  is  effective  the  law  makes 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  liable  for  contempt.  They  must  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the  poor.  Another  de- 
sirable feature  of  administration  is  publicity.  The  almshouse  should 
be  open  at  all  times  to  the  people  that  they  may  be  advised  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  methods  which  are  adopted  in 
caring  for  the  poor. 

Publicity  is  useful  as  a  corrective  of  abuses.  In  earlier  days  I 
visited  regularly  the  almhouses  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  wonder  why  Superintendents  were  so  anxious  to  favorably 
impress  the  inspector,  until  I  remembered  that  the  inspection  report 
for  the  quarter  was  published  usually  in  the  local  newspapers  and 
thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  voters  in  the  County.  If  the  in- 
.spector's  report  was  unfavorable  there  was  likely  to  be  a  cuanfoe  in 
the  administration.  Hence,  ,it  was  necessary  ^  that  the  public  know 
the  actual  condition  in  the  institution,  how  and  why  things  are  done, 
and  this  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  pub- 
lished in  a  local  newspaper.  Any  individual  or  resident  of  the  County 
can  know  through  these  reports  as  published  in  the  local  pa,per  in 
what  condition  his  own  institutions  are. 

Visitation  is  desirable,  not  only  that  of  public  officials  but  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  charitable  organizations  which  have  to  do  with  the 
local  poor  outside  of  the  almshouse,  for  it  is  oftimes  a  great  comfort 
to  the  inmates  to  realize  they  are  not  forgotten.  They  recognize  the 
friend ;  they  knew  when  younger  and  prosperous  and  a  kind  word 
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from  an  old  friend  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  their  sky.  Auei  =ucn 
visits  tney  have  something  to  talk  about  and  they  are  more  cheerful 
for  a  time  at  least  because  something  out  of  the  old  life  has  been  taken 
to  them. 

Another  matter  of  prime  importance  is  the  selection  of  keepers 
and  assistants  who  are  mostly  directly  responsible  for  the  condition 
and  routine  in  these  institutions.  They  control  the  inmates  and  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  should  be  selected  out  of  the  best  of  applicants 
for  such  service.  They  should  be  men  and  women  of  heart  and  have 
a  personality  which  will  attract  and  control.  They  should  realize 
they  are  public  servants  and  lords  of  the  poor  for  if  it  were  not  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  taken  care  of  there  would  be  no  such  employees. 
They  are  officials  because  the  poor  must  have  attention  and  there- 
fore their  selection  should  be  made  with  care  for  the  protection  of 
the  inmates.  Superior  to  the  overseers  in  Pennsylvania  are  directors 
and  although  they  do  not  live  in  the  institution  they  are  rf=,punslble 
for  its  control. 

The  Director  of  Charities,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  synonymous  with 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  of  New  York.  Whil?  these  officials  have 
responsible  supervision  they  are  not  expected  to  be  in  daily  contact 
with  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  yet  upon  them  rests  direction; 
they  must  control  the  finances;  and  upon  their  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  the  proper  and  successful  management  of  the  m- 
stitution  must  depend. 

These  are  the  officials  who  must  initiate  every  improvement,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  the  money  necessary  at  their  disposal.  In 
New  York  a  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  can  only  recommend 
repairs,  additions  and  new  buildings,  yet  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
Supervisors  of  his  County  such  good  reasons  as  will  compel  such  of- 
ficials to  recognize  the  necessity  of  proper  attention  and  thus  secure 
repairs  needed  and  keep  the  institution  in  good  condition.  Usually 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  are 
men  who  have  had  considerable  business  experience  and  have  been 
as  a  rule  successful  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  Because 
of  their  business  success  they  can  look  at  the  problems  of  tne  ^....a- 
house  with  a  clearer  mind  and  they  usually  evince  greater  earnest- 
ness than  if  they  had  not  had  an  outlook  in  the  business  world  and 
it  is  hoped  that  through  the  application  of  the  Civil  Service  law, 
which  makes  compulsory  the  employment  of  the  more  competent  and 
capable,  the  public  service  will  have  the  benefit  of  ^lersons  who  are 
actuated  by  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  are  willing  to  give  all  that  is 
in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Another  class  of  public  officials  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  and  the  administration  of  the  almshouse  are  the  County 
Commissioners  or  Boards  of  Supervisors.  In  each  County  this  Board 
controls  all  expenditures  except  where  the  charters  of  cities  inaKe 
provision  for  self-government.  These  men  decide  how  much  money 
shall  be  raised  by  taxes,  even  how  much  may  be  spent  for  a  new  barn 
at  the  County  house.  If  a  contract  for  a  new  building  is  to  be  award- 
ed they  are  the  ones  who  must  determine  the  plans  and  supply  the 
funds.    In  the  State  of  New  York  we  realize  the  grave  responsibility 
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that  approval  of  plans  entails  and  are  glad  it  rests  upon  the  Boards 
of  Supervisors.  In  the  classification  of  the  institution  based  upon 
inspection  reports  as  to  their  condition,  the  classification  covers  the 
plant  equipment  and  the  domestic  side  where  the  administration  is 
within  the  control  of  the  house  staff.  While  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, and  Matron  can  see  to  it  that  the  house  is  kept  in  proper  order, 
clean  and  sanitary,  the  repair  of  the  buildings  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Supervisors.  We  realize  the  fact  that  the  millennium  will  be  long 
delayed  and  until  it  arrives  we  shall  have  the  poor  with  us  and  they 
must  be  cared  for.  ^he  philanthropic  spirit  will  continue  to  insist 
upon  better  care  of  the  unfortunate  classes  and  thus  compel  these 
oflicials  to  do  their  part  in  making  the  provision  for  depenaents  in 
their  Counties  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

Another  desirable  thing  is  to  remove  charities  from  politics.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  cannot  keep  charities  and  politics  associated,  and  ex- 
pect the  highest  class  of  service.  Just  as  sure  as  the  two  are  joined 
together  trouble  of  some  kind  results,  and  for  this  reason  all  of  your 
power  should  be  exerted  to  prevent  political  control  of  public  relief. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  or  spcaKmg  to  you 
and  at  any  time  will  answer  letters  which  relate  to  the  problems  of 
administration,  being  always  glad  to  give  information. 

Again  let  me  say  I  thank  you.  (Applause). 


President:  I  am  sure  you  all  enjoyed  this  talk  very  much,  and 
we  have  another  treat  for  you.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Hon.  Isaac 
Johnson,  President  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  His  subject  is  the 
"Peace   Problem."  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  JUDGE  JOHNSON 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  from  the  platform  and  I  may  not  be  able 
to  talk  from  the  floor.  I  did  not  know  that  this  subject  was  as- 
signed to  me. 

I  have  for  quite  a  little  of  my  life-time  been  in  connection  with 
the  Associations  of  the  various  charities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  am 
much  interested  in  them.  To  be  assigned  a  subject  that  has  no  rela- 
tion to  charities,  and  about  which  I  know  very  little,  comes  as  a  aur- 
prise.  I  came  to  Reading  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  various 
counties  and  districts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  for  forty 
years  and  more  has  worked  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  poor  and 
the  institutions  in  our  State.  It  is  with  pleasure  if  I  may  be  able 
to  add  any  interest  to  your  Convention,  and  I  came  just  to  show  you 
what  side  I  am  on.  The  subject  assigned  to  me  seems  to  be  almost 
foreign  to  any  discussion  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  Mr 
Chairman:  What  did  you  say  my  subject  was?  The  President:  "The 
Peace  Problem." 

Yes,  I  knew  it  was  something  about  peace. 
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I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  "Peace  Problem."  The  problem  today 
under  discussion  throughout  our  nation  and  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  the  war  problem,  and  not  a  peace  problem. 

If  it  is  intended  that  I  shall  outline  all  the  causes  of  this  great 
conflict  across  the  ocean  and  tell  you  the  underlying  causes  that  made 
these  great  nations  take  up  arms,  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  singic  even- 
ing. 

This  war  is  a  war  the  causes  of  which  among  the  various  nations 
date  back  through  the  decades  and  many  of  them  through  the  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  battle  for  the  adjustment  not  of  the  oppression  of  kings 
and  rulers  entirely,  but  for  the  adjustment  of  present  and  permanent 
causes  that  have  aroused  these  people  as  no  other  war  has  ever 
aroused  them  before.  Peace  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  come  to 
any  one,  whether  or  not  it  is  merely  ideal  today.  I  cannot  say.  More  than 
twenty  centuries  ago  the  great  Prophet  in  Israel  declared  that  on  the 
last  day,  whenever  that  is  to  be,  when  Jerusalem  and  Zion  are  sur- 
rounded with  armies  the  Creator  would  come,  and  the  swords  would 
rest  on  their  plow  shares  and  their  spears  on  their  pruning  hooks. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  when  the  Christ  was  born,  theie  came  the 
angel  choir  singing  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

During  all  of  these  periods  there  has  been  heard  not  the  works  of 
peace,  but  the  sound  of  martial  music  in  the  air.  From  the  day  of  the 
battle  in  heaven  among  the  archangels  until  the  last  gun  was  fired 
this  afternoon  in  the  battlefields  of  the  east  and  the  north  of  the  al- 
lies and  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  there  has  been  the  march  of 
arms.  The  maxim  has  ever  been  taught.  I  do  not  know  from  whence 
it  came,  "Aim  low  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

I  am  reminded  just  now  that  while  this  has  been  ever  since  the 
history  of  the  world  that  the  declaration  of  the  great  Prophet  on  Mt. 
Sinai  relating  to  the  government,  was  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
True  it  was  that  under  this  order,  it  was  to  come  on  the  last  day,  and 
it  is  also  true  when  the  Master  came  he  brought  with  him  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  message — "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Here  in  our  own  land  we  undertook  to  plant  in  our  government 
a  cardinal  principle  which  should  lead  for  the  peace  of  the  -world. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  under  a  system  of  government  known 
as  a  monarchy  or  empire  to  have  peace  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
In  all  the  histories  of  the  world,  it  shows  that  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  world  were  not  long  the  peaceful  ones. 

Is  it  true  that  the  declaration  of  the  great  Prophet  is  only  to  be 
realized  on  the  last  day,  because  it  was  then  that  the  armies  should 
declare  for  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  that  peace  should  reign  throughout 
the  earth.  To  my  judgment  there  is  no  arrangement  that  can  be 
made  among  men  to  hold  them  responsible  to  the  Peace  Congress  of 
the  World,  when  they  are  governed  by  individual  authority.  The  hope 
of  the  Peace  Congress  is  to  take  away  from  the  individual  the  power  to 
declare  war,  thus  enabling  us  to  think  matters  over  and  deliberating  on 
them,  and  that  can  only  be  done  under  a  representative  government. 

This  brings  to  me  the  suggestion  that  is  well  worth  presenting  to 
a  Convention  of  thinking  people.    During  the  last  few  years  this  great 
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charter  of  ours  has  been  attacked,  and  men  and  women  who  have  their 
ears  to  the  ground  can  hear  the  rumbUng  of  the  coming  storm  against 
its  constitution.  The  foundation  of  our  government  is  representative 
and  the  men  who  drew  up  the  constitution  perhaps  were  unsurpassed 
by  any  people  that  were  ever  assembled  for  the  construction  of  a 
government  to  offer  the  consent  to  its  laws.  They  provided  that  our 
President,  members  of  legislature,  etc.,  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  Ihe  whole  object  of  this  charter  of  ours  was  to  take  away 
the  direct  power  of  anybody  and  to  put  in  place  representatives  of  the 
people. 

This  government  differs  from  all  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  that  ever  existed,  they  were  democracies.  They  were  shown  to 
have  been  productive  of  warring  peoples,  with  no  time  for  reflection, 
the  Gods  of  War  controlled  them,  or  the  rulers,  and  in  consequence, 
there  is  war  and  not  peace.  Our  forefathers  established  our  govern- 
ment a  representative  government,  where  there  was  power  for  rep- 
resentation, where  the  power  to  declare  war  did  not  exist  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  only  existed  and  can  only  occur  after  there  has  been 
time  to  think  it  over  carefully.  It  was  a  wise  plan  and  only  under 
this  form  of  government  can  there  be  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
peace.  Upon  this  foundation,  our  forefathers  built  a  great  charter, 
and  we  started  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  within  its  four  corners 
every  evil  may  be  adjusted  and  every  wrong  determined.  Still  this 
old  spirit  of  war  remains  that  is  in  man  or  womanhood,  for  women 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  men  when  the  war-cry  is  raised. 

Only  25  years  had  elapsed  before  we  were  at  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Not  long  after  we  were  at  war  with  Mexico  tor  the  new 
colonies  and  in  1860  we  were  at  war  among  ourselves  for  tnc  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  and  since  then,  we  have  been  at  war  with  Cuba 
and  Spain  to  relieve  the  wrongs  of  the  Cubans.  As  old  as  man  is 
the  disposition  to  resort  to  that  last  Court,  the  battlefield  to  relieve 
the  wrong  and  establish  the  right. 

If  you  will  turn  your  mind  back,  you  will  see  that  some  of  the  na- 
tions that  marched  up  the  Valley  of  the  Niger  and  Euphrates  met  at 
last  on  the  plains  of  Greece  and  were  themselves  destroyed.  As  the 
great  Greek  cities  rose  in  power,  they  put  down  the  weaker  cities 
around  them,  and  so  a  race  of  warring  peoples  sprung  up  unui  the 
new  Republic  of  Rome  with  Sicily  and  Italy  themselves  were  crushed, 
around  them,  and  so  a  race  of  warring  peoples  sprung  up  until  the 
found  the  East  and  West  at  war  and  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were  destroyed  forever.  What  I  have  said  applies  not  only  to  great 
nations,  but  also  to  individuals. 

We  started  out  here  in  our  own  land.  We  opened  a  new  set  of 
books  for  the  purpose  of  anticipated  business.  Our  forefathers,  ca.ine 
over  and  started  the  business  of  government  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
For  125  years  we  had  various  forms  of  government,  continuing  until 
we  got  into  a  discussion  with  Great  Britain  over  taxation  without 
representation.  After  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  and  ended,  we 
were  once  more  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  nations.  We  then  start- 
ed out  to  build  a  government  of  ourselves,  and  it  is  to  this  govern- 
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ment  we  owe  our  periods  of  peace,  and  it  was  believed  by  tuc  gieat 
founder  there  would  be  no  more  need  for  war.  We  establisheu  our 
great  constitution  and  great  charter  in  which  we  have  defined  mat 
every  right  of  the  people  shall  be  protected  where  men 
could  sit  down  with  each  other  and  reflect  and  have  time  to  get  away 
from  the  confusion  which  produced  this  monstrous  war  in  Europe. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  war.  It  is  almost  conclusive  to  you, 
and,  to  me, it  is  a  wonder  that  it  can  exist  at  all.  It  has  been  vuc  a-in- 
bition  of  Austria  to  go  down  the  IDanube  to  the  Biai  K  oea,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this,  she  has  put  in  at  Bosnia,  Breslau  and  Goebeu. 
They  are  not  of  her  kith  and  kin,  nhoy  do  not  belon,'=;  lu  luc  i  aiing 
families  that  ruled  Austria  in  earliest  times,  and  yet  in  pursuance  of 
this  treaty,  they  carried  their  eagles  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  these  Slav  States  of  which  Bosn-a  is  lUe  capital,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  his  wife.  To  overcome  some  wrongs  they 
had  suffered,  Austria  made  demands  upon  Servia  and  declared  war, 
without  taking  time  for  thought,  and  jerhaps  with  the  intention  there 
should  be  no  time  for  thought,  and  to  help  them  out,  Germany  rusned 
to  the  aid  of  Austria,  while  Russia  believing  her  Slav  peoples  were 
in  danger  in  consequence  of  the  bad  feeling  which  arose  out  or  the 
murder  of  the  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Emperor  Francis  Josepli 
of  Austria. 

If  Austria  had  been  a  representative  government,  with  a  legisla- 
ture, they  would  not  have  had  the  power  to  declare  war,  there  would 
have  been  time  for  reflection,  and  this  body  ."vould  have  talked  it  off, 
and  in  all  probability,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  They  must  in 
time  come  to  the  form  of  government  represented  by  tiie  Ignited  States 
of  America. 

These  thoughts  I  know  are  not  original,  but  they  r2present  in  the 
main  what  in  my  judgment  is  to  be  followed  out  by  men  wlio  ha\'e 
fought  in  battle  for  the  development  of  peace. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
cause we  have  a  form  of  Government  that  prevents  the  declaration 
of  war  without  the  consent  of  a  representative  body.  Deep  down  in 
the  American  heart,  there  is  the  disposition  of  peace. 

Therefore  tonight  in  this  Convention,  although,  this  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  charities,  let  us  be  proud  of  our  government. 
The  indications  are  that  this  representative  form  of  government  will 
solve  the  problem  of  peace 


President:  We  flnd  it  is  necessai-y  for  so  many  of  our  members 
to  leave  town  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  hold  the  morning  session.  The  only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  com- 
plete our  meeting  tonight.  At  this  time  I  think  we  can  take  up  any 
new  business  that  should  be  given  attention,  and  we  will  hear  the 
reports  of  the  Committees.  We  will  have  time  to  take  up  any  mat- 
ters of  importance  before  adjournment.  I  shall  call  for  the  report  of 
the  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 
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TREASURERS'  REPORT 

The  account  of  L.  C.  Colborn,  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  year  ending-  October  12,  1915. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  in  his  hands  as 
per  the  Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  and  approved  by  the  As- 


sociation at  Carlisle,  Penna.,  Oct.  8,  1914  $  75.68 

The  Treasurer  also  charges  himself  with  moneys  received 

from    various    Almshouses,    Institutions    and    Societies   as   fol-  . 
lows : 

1914  To  cash  uec'd  from  Children's   Aid   Society,   Chester  $  5.00 

Directors   of   Poor   Middle    Coal  Field 

Poor    District    10.00 

Directors   of   Poor,    Carbondale   10.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Indiana  Co   15.00 

Directors  of  Poor,  Somerset  Co   xu.UO 

Directors    of   Poor,    Green   Co   ..  iij.OO 

' "      Trustees  F.  M,  School,  Elwyn,  Pa   15.00 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania   10. UO 

"       Directors  of  Poor,  Co.  Com.  Warren  Co.  15. Ou 

  "         "      Co.  Coms.  Acting  as  D.  P.  Clearfield..  10.00 

' "       Directors  of  Poor  Jenkins  Tp.  &  Boro.  .  xxj.i'-^J 

Directors  of  Poor  Central  P.  D.  Luzerne  15.00 

C.  A.  S.  Warren  Co   5.00 

' "      Trustees  W.  Penna.  Blind  School    10.00 

D.  of  P.  Woodville,  Allegheny  Co   15.00 

"         "       D.  P.  Roxboro  Poor  District    15.00 

D.  of  P.  Dauphin  Co.,  Harrisburg   15.00 

D.  of  P.  Centralia  &  Conyingham  P.  D.  10.00 

• '      D.  of  P.  Berks  Co   15.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Clearfield  Co   -5.00 

' "      D.  of  P.  of  York  County    15.00 

  "         "       D.  of  P.  of  Scranton  P.  D   15.00 

D.  of  P.  Oxfifcrd  &  Lower  Dublin  P.  D.  .  .  15.00 
  "         ■•      D.  of  P.  of  Lancaster  Co   15.00 

"      D.  of  P.  of  Germantown  Poor  Dist.  Pnna  15.00 

Trustees  F.  M.  Institution,  Polk,  Pa...  15.00 

'   "      D.  of  P.  of  Franklin  Co   15.00 

Trustees  D.  &  D.  School  Edgwood   10.00 

  D.  of  P.  of  Bedford  Co   15.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Bradford,  McKean  Co   5.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia   15.00 

  "         •       Trustees  Ins.  &  Hospital,  Warren    15.00 
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1914  To  cash  rec'd  from  D.  of  P.  Blakely  Poor  Disti-icx    10.00 

Department  of  Charities,  Phila   15.00 

"      "      "       "         ••      Trustees  State   Hospital,   Harrisburg.  .  15.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Beaver  Co   5.00 

D.  of  P.  of  Fayette  Co   15.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Westmoreland  Co   5.00 

C.  A.  S.  Crawford  Co.,  Meadville ......  5.00 

C.  A,  S.  of  Somerset  Co   5.00 

"      "        "         "      Trustees  of  Bethesda  Home,  Pgh   5.00 

"        "         "      Directors  of  Poor,  Cumberland  Co   15.00 

Trustees    Fastern     Penna  Institution 

for   Epileptic    5.00 

C.  A.  S.  of  Harrisburg    5.00 

Directors  of  Poor  of  Delaware  County..  15.00 

D.  of  P.  of  Shamokin  &  Coal  Tp.  P.  D.  15.00 
"       "         "      Children's  Aid  Society  of  Delaware  Co.  5.00 

Board  of  Public  Charities  (State)   15.00 

 '       "         "      Directors  of  Poor  Huntingdon  Co   15.00 

"         "      Directors  of  Poor  Cambria  Co   15.00 

Directors  of  Poor  Chester  Co   15.00 

"      "       "         "      Directors  of  Poor  Williamsport,  P.  i^. ..  xvj.OO 

 '       "         "      Directors  of  Poor,  Erie  Co                   ..  15.00 

"        "         "      Directors  of  Poor  Washington  Co   15.00 

"       "         "      Directors  of  Poor  Co.  Com's  Beaver  Co.  10.00 

"         "      Directors  of  Poor  Ransom  Poor  District  10.00 

"      "      "        "         "      Directors  of  Poor  Westmoreland  Co...  15.00 


Total  amount  received  by  Treasurer  and  in  hands  $755.68 

The  treasurer  has  paid  out  and  claims  credit  for  the  follow- 
ing payments  and  disbursements,  to-wit: 

1914  By  Amt.  Paid  Ernest   Mack   Typewi-iting  Article   Inc  $  4.25 

"     Herald  &  Standard  Advg.  Charter    10.00 

Prothonotary  &  Recorder,  Court  expenses  and 

recording    Charter    12.50 

"     Expenses  drawing  Articles  of  Inc   10.00 

"     Hotel  bill,  Bardswell  &c  Carlisle   8.75 

"     Telegrams,  'phone  mess,  paper,  pins,  etc....  2.29 

"     Flowers,  &c,  Mrs.  Winders  Funders    9.44 

"     C.  A.  Lamison,  working  lantern    4.00 

"     W.  G.  Theurer,  Gavel  for  Assn   15.75 

"       "       "     Ethel  Camp  &  E.  Stringer,  typewriting  and 

stenographer's   services    36.00 
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1914  By  Amt.  Paid   For  pictures  for  cuts    4-26 

 J.  A.  Lambert,  postage,  miscellaneous    1-00 

■  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  Express  &  Tel....  1.09 

'   "     Adams  Express  Co.,  Express   96 

'  Francis  S.  Bardswell,  expenses    29.00 

 J.  A.  Lambert,  postage  assessments    3.00 

Expenses  to  Johnstown  Printing  Rep   4.00 

E.  J.  Calahan,  clerical  work    2.50 

  Letter  Shop,  reporting  proceedings    90.00 

'  '     Gustave  Hensel,  Photo  group    1-50 

Expenses  to  Johnstown,  reading  proof  pre- 
paring pictures,  &c,  for  reports   6.50 

R.  H.  Meyers,  express  for  reports    4.69 

J.  D.  Faller,  programs,  Carlisle   25.00 

 C.  H.  Fisher,  stationery,  &c   8.85 

"     W.  G.  Johnson  &  Co.  Seal,  &c   4.50 

"     Johnstown  Leader,  Printing  reports  (850  vol. 

215  pages,  two  cuts,  &c)   229.00 

1915  By  Amt.  paid  Somerset   Standard,   printing   $  11.25 

Legislative  Committee  meeting    12.90 

Pittsburgh  Photo.  Engraving  Co.,  cuts  22.40 

•   Parcel  post  on  reports  to  members....  14.68 

"      "        "        "      Postage  on  reports  sent  out    5.51 

'   •■      A.  S.  Miller,  expenses  Harrisburg   14.00 

Somerset  Co.  Tel.  Co.  'phone  messages  13.05 

Expenses  Program  Committee    21.51 

Reading,  Pa. 
Somerset  Standard,  circular  letters...  15.00 

"       "      Treasurer  as  per  by-law    25.00 

  J.  A.  Lambert,  postage,  letter  &  circulars  8.16 

A.  B.  Groff,  P.  M.  postage,  letter  &  cir.  12.25 
Paper,  pins,  pencils,  bands,  express  on  rec- 
ord for  Convention    -95 

  Secretary  Colborn  as  per  By-laws  ....  50.00 


,        •  ■    ■      -  $755.49 

Total  paid  out  by  Treasurer   $755.49 

Leaving  a  balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  of  19 
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I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true  as 
stated,  the  sums  expended  were  necessary,  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association,  and  were  authorized  by  the  Executor  without  being  cuc^rg-- 
ed  or  accounted  for,  the  celebrating  of  the  40th  Anniversary  was  an 
additional  expense  to  the  Association,  no  one  regrets  it,  while  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Association  is  increasing,  and  the  interest  greater,  we 
have  so  far  kept  the  expenses  within  the  income.  Had  all  the  coun- 
ties, districts  and  institutions  paid  their  assessments,  we  would  nave 
all  the  money  necessary. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Ij.  C.  Colborn.  Treasurer. 

The  above  account  examined  and  approved  by  me,  the  expendi- 
tures were  necessary  and  authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Presiu^r.n. 

We  the  undersigned  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  account 
of  the  Treasurer,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  performed  that 
duty,  and  find  that  there  was  a  balaaice  in  hands  of  Treasurer  at  last 
audit  of  $75.68  and  that  he  has  received  during  the  year  from  Poor 
District  Institutions  and  Societies  the  sum  of  $670.00  making  in  all 
the  sum  of  $755.68.  The  treasurer  has  paid  out  as  per  his  receipts, 
for  the  usual  and  necessary  purposes  the  sum  of  $755.49,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $.19  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Treasurer  presented  to  the  Auditing  Committee  a  list  of  the 
Counties  and  Institutions  that  have  not  paid  anything  to  the  Associa- 
tion, although  notified,  have  refused  without  assigning  a  reason,  and 
by  permission  of  the  Association  we  will  read  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIVER  P.  BOHLER. 
BELLE  CHALFANT, 
THOMAS   F.  MUMFORD, 

Auditing  Committee. 

There  remains  one  unpaid  bill  due  D.  A.  Mackin   $28.00 

Oct.  15.  1915,  Presented,  read  and  approved  by  the  Association  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Association  and  Auditing  Committee  dis- 
charged. 


Mr.  Bohler:  There  is  one  bill  left  over  amounting  to  $28.00,  and 
there  is  so  fa.  no  money  with  which  to  pay  that  bill,  but  there  ar  un- 
paid accounts  outstanding  against  the  different  Poor  Districts  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  aggregating  $320.00.  It  seems  that  such  ac- 
counts could  be  collected. 

President:    I   think  undoubtedly   they  can. 

Mr.  Bohler:  Do  you  think  we  should  read  the  names  and  amounts 
here  in  the  Convention? 

President:     I  do  not  think  it  would   be  fair  to  read   the  names 
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or  total  amounts  due  from  each  District.    What  is  your  pleasure  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Jeffry:    I  move  that  it  be  accepted. 
Mr.  Cober:     I  second  the  motion. 

President:    It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  or  the 
Auditing  Committee  be  accepted  as  read. 

Mr.  Theurer:  I  would  liive  to  aslt  the  Auditing  Committee  wuein- 
er  in  going  over  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  iney 
took  into  consideration  the  dues  and  assessments  as  paid  and  for 
what  time  and  period  this  monev  covered.  Was  it  last  year's  bills,  or 
was  it  part  of  this  year  and  last  year? 

Mr.  Bohler:  These  dues  remained  over  until  the  12th  of  this 
month.  The  year  expired  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  while  the  bills 
for  which  these  dues  should  have  been  paid  expired  on  the  12th  of 
this  month. 

Mr.  Theurer:    I  was  referring  to  the  amount  of  assessment  dues. 

President:  The  amounts  represented  are  simply  the  dues  witn- 
out  taking  into  account  any  failure  to  pay. 

Mr.  Theurer:  Then  these  represent  the  time  due  and  previous 
thereto. 

President:  The  paid  bills  certainly  represent  the  current  year's 
bill  because  we  had  no  debt  in  the  beginning^ 

Mr.  Bohler:  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  understood  Mr. 
Theurer  to  say  that  it  represented  the  amounts  due  from  the  ±"oor 
Districts  from  last  year  up  to  this  Convention,  or  the  current  year. 
Thei-e  is  nothing  included  in  that  list  from  the  previous  year.  Some 
of  the  dues  from  previous  years  were  paid  up,  but  this  amount  rep- 
resented as  dues  is  for  the  current  year  and  amounts  to  $320.00. 

President:  You  have  lieard  the  motion  that  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee's Report  be  accepted.     Motion  carried. 

We  will  now  hear  the  Rejaort  of  the  Committee  on  Place  of 
Meeting : 

Mr.  Reilly:  We  would  recommend  that  the  next  Convention  be' 
lield  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  the  date  to  be  lixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association. 

President:     What  is  your  pleasure  with  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Ibaiigh:    I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Mr.  I..oesel:     I  second  the  motion. 

Chairman:  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded  thai  me 
next  Convention  be  held  at  Altoona,  Pa  ,  on  a  date  to  be  set  by  the 
executive  Committee.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  I.  Contrary  No. 
Motion  carried. 

Chairman:  I  think  in  their  regular  order,  we  should  have  the  Re- 
pi).t  of  the  Committee  on  Officers. 

A  member  suggests  tliat  besides  the  usual  Committee  appointed 
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by  the  President,  we  add  a  "Committee  on  Publicity"  of  three  (3) 
members  to  be  so  appointed. 

President:  The  new  Constitution  requires  that  the  officers  shall 
consist  of  President,  seven  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  your  Committee  has 
not  provided  an  Assistant  Secretary.  I  understand  on  looking  over 
our  Constitution,  it  sets  forth  there  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice 
President,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  they  in  turn  become  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
organization.     What  action  do  you  wish  taken? 

President;  The  report  is  not  complete  in  that  it  does  not  provide 
all  the  officers  which  the  Constitution  requires.  You  can  adopt  nUS 
If  you  choose. 

Mr.  Theurer:     Stick  to  the  Constitution. 

President:     I  should  like  to  very  much. 

Delegate:  I  am  sorry  the  Committee  does  not  have  a  quorum, 
and  as  there  are  only  three  members  of  the  Committee  present  we 
will  have  to  let  the  matter  stand. 

President:  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you?  We  can  probably 
name  some  gentleman  who  can  assist  you.  In  the  meantime,  we 
might  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

FIRST: From  the  manifest  lack  of  interest  of  the  members  of  this 
.Association  in  our  meetings  and  the  small  attendance  at  many  of  the 
sessions,  even  those  who  have  come  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Keaalng 
to  attend  this  Convention,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  many  of  our  addresses  and  papers  occupy  too  much  time; 
that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  open  discussion  of  topics;  that 
many  of  the  talks  and  papers  are  inclined  to  theorize  instead  of  giv- 
ing practical  food  for  talk;  that  interest  among  the  members  of  this 
Association  as  well  as  popular  interest  in  our  meetings  needs  to  be 
awakened. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:—!.  That  the  Committee  on 
Program  serve  notice  upon  all  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
preparing  addresses  or  papers  for  future  Conventions  that  the  time 
of  each  paper  or  address  must  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  except  by 
special  leave  of  the  Association,  assembled  in  Convention;  this  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  time  for  more  open  discussion  of  topics  by 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  time  for  such  impromp- 
tu talks  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each;  and  that  the  President  of 
this  Association  see  to  it  that  this  rule  is  enforced. 

2.  That  practical  subjects  for  discussion  be  listed  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  possible  in  the  preparation  of  future  programs  for  this 
Convention. 

3.  That  a  query  box  be  introduced  in  our  next  Convention  for  a 
brief  period  each  day.   
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4.  That  a  Publicity  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
arouse  popular  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  in  securing 
proper  advertisement  and  reporting  the  work  of  this  Association 
through  the  public  press.  ; 

SECOND:  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee  that  in  accordance 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  nation,  state  and  institutions  that 
the  harmony  and  good  will  of  this  Association  would  be  enhauet-u  oy 
the  nomination  and  election  of  its  officers  and  the  convention  at  large, 
instead  of  having  nomination  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
chair. 

T.^HEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  question  be  s.ven 
due  consideration  at  our  next  convention. 

THIRD.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  very  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Association  here  assembled  be  accorded  to  the  good  people  ui  me 
City  of  Reading  for  their  cordial  welcome  of  this  Convention  to  their 
city:  in  particluar  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  officers,  to 
the  County  Controller  and  offices  of  charity  of  Berks  County  for  th» 
valuable  assistance  they  have  given  us  and  the  genial  hospitality  ac- 
corded to  us;  to  the  ministers  of  the  several  denominations  whose 
presence  and  interest  have  been  so  helpful;  to  the  director  of  music 
and  other  musicians;  to  the  Uniformed  Rank  No.  2  Ladies  of  the 
Maccabees  and  all  others  who  have  aided  in  our  entertainment;  to  the 
local  press  for  the  space  and  publicity  accorded  to  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention;  to  the  President  and  Secretary  and 
other  officers  of  this  Association  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the 
Convention  a  success;  and  finally  to  all  who  have  assisted,  by  furn- 
ishing such  helpful  suggestions  in  the  several  addresses,  papers  and 
discussions  upon  the  work  of  the  State  Charities. 

'  Committee    on    Resolutions.  ; 

Hon.  Fred  L.  Fuller,  Chairman,  Lackawana  Co. 
Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  Indiana. 
M.  R.  Brown,  Chambersburg. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wolf,  Washington_  '  ' 

.  Albert  P.  Roderus,  Washington. 
P.  G.  Cober,  Somerset.  .  . 

Mr.  Jeffreys,  Fayette,  Pa.  '  ■ 

Thomas  Grier,  Dickson,  Pa. 
J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

A  Member:  I  am  not  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
but  I  might  remark  in  connection  with  the  reference  to  time  limit  on  the 
different  speakers,  this  has  no  reference  to  speakers  brought  here  from 
different  states  to  the  Convention.  We  do  not  refer  to  anything  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  such  as  are  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Chartles. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  work  it  was  agreed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  we  get  the  work  out  in  the  order 
as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  the  report  of  this  Committee. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  .  - 


Mr.   Bohler:       Do  I   understand  that   we   are   to   be   limited  to 
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ten  minutes.    As  I  understand  that  it  refers  to  papers  for  use  in  the 
Convention,  not  addresses. 

President:  I  might  say  that  this  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  and  these  recommendations  are  practically  up  to  the  Ex-  . 
ecutive  officers.  I  think  they  are  the  ones  who  must  consider  the  situ- 
ation. We  have  a  Constitution  and  that  might  naturally  be  governed 
by  the  by-laws  in  connection  with  it.  It  might  very  properly  be  refer- 
red to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Officers  at  our  next  Convention, 
which  would  be  probably  putting  it  off  a  year.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  required  to  be  approved  by  the  Court  or  not.  That  suggesiion  was 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  Committee.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  any  by- 
laws, but,  of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  of  our  Re- 
port. It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Theurer:  There  is  one  small  part  of  the  wording  of  that  re- 
port that  is  sort  of  ambigious,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  cut  down 
just  a  little,  because  we  might  have  some  trouble  if  we  tried  to  en- 
force it.  It  is  this,  "That  the  Committee  on  Program  serve  notice 
upon  all  members  of  the  Association  who  are  preparing  addresses  or 
papers  for  future  conventions  that  the  time  of  each  paper  or  address 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  except  by  special  leave  of  the  Association, 
assembled  in  Convention,  this  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  for  more 
open  discussion  of  topics  by  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  that 
the  time  of  such  impromptu  talks  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each;  and 
that  the  President  see  to  it  that  this  rule  is  enforced."  Now  do  I 
understand  this  to  simply  mean  that  any  speaker  who  makes  an  ad- 
dress must  ask  whether  he  can  speak  five  or  ten  minutes? 

President:  It  is  not  clear  to  me  as  a  Presiding  Officer  at  this 
time  how  we  are  going  to  cut  off  an  excellent  address  when  all  the 
good  things  you  want  are  contained  in  the  last  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Roderus:  It  is  not  very  difflcuult  for  a  President  or  Secre- 
tary, if  a  pa,per  is  prosy,  to  have  it  cut  short  and  the  speaker  can 
take  a  seat,  and  if  interesting  let  the  Convention  give  him  more  time. 

ivlr.  Theurer:  According  to  that  part  of  the  Resolution,  except  by 
special  permission  from  the  Association.  I  would  think  he  had  to  get 
permission  first. 

President:  I  think  that  is  permission  enough,  and  can  be  gi\'en 
any  time.  Is  there  a  motion  before  the  assembly  that  the  Repui  l  or 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  adopted? 

It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  be  adopted.  Carried. 

A  member:  This  Convention  has  been  most  fortunate  1  tnlnk 
in  having  the  name  of  Miss  Belle  Chalfant  suggested  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  one  who  is  entirely  capable. 

President:  We  understand  the  name  of  Miss  Belle  Chalfant  is 
p.oposed  by  the  Committee  on  Officers  as  Assistant  Secre+ar.v. 
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We  will  now  hear  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Officers. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS 

President,  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,   HoUidayauui&,  i'a. 

Vice-  Preaidetits. 

Elon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  President,  State  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Brubaker,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Charles  W.  Laycock,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  » 

S;  L.  West,  Weatherly,  Pa.  '  • 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  '      '     ,  ' 

'  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ,  ,  ' 

Miss  Caroline  deF.  Penniman,  Reauing,  Pa. 
Albert  P.  Roderus,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Levi  S.  Thomas,  Malvern,  Fa. 
Mrs.  Susan  Willard,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Samuel  M.Hertzler,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
fl.  H.  Pensyl,  Altoona,  Pa. 

T.  L.  Colemen,  Tyrone,  Pa.  ,  '  - 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Retreat,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  West  Chester,  Pu. 
Secretary — Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Assistant  Secretary — Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  j 
Treasurer— William   G.   Theurer,    1111    Bessemer   Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  .  , 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

Louis  Colborn,  Esq. 

Fred  Fuller,  Esq.  -      ■-  • , 

President:  There  was  just  that  one  requirement  necessary  to 
complete  their  report  and  that  wai-,  the  nomination  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Bohler:  I  move  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers 
be  adopted  as  completed. 

Dr.  Wolfe:     I  second  the  motion. 

President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Officers  be  accepted.    Motion  was  carried. 

Would  you  like  to  take  any  action  with  reference  to  having 
by-laws  prepared  during  the  year.    It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Roderus:  I  move  that  the  incoming  officers  be  authorized  to 
select  three  members  for  a  Committee  to  complete  a  suitable  set  of 
by-laws  for  the  Association,  and  that  these  by-laws  be  complete  and 
acted  upon  at  the  next  assembly. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    I  second  the  motion. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  iseconded  this  was  carried. 

Mr.  Roderus:    I  have  a  resolution  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Theurer,  Treas- 
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urer  of  the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Corrections  be  authorized  to  receive  all  monies  due  to  the  said  Asso- 
ciation on  and  after  this  date  October  14th,  1915,  and  to  deposit  same 
and  open  an  account  in  such  bank  as  he  may  select  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  all  payments  be  made  on  the  proper  written  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Wolfe:    I  move  that  we  adopt  that  Resolution. 

Mr.  McRobb:     I  second  the  motion. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  this  Resolution  carried. 

We  still  have  a  little  time.  If  there  are  any  questions  or  new  bus- 
iness or  anything-  you  feel  is  urgent,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  White:  May  I  ask  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  uncol- 
lected bills? 

President:  I  suppose  the  Executive  Committee  will  systematize 
the  new  businesis  in  some  way. 

Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  business  can  be  so  systematized  and 
a  fair  system  of  assessments  agreed  upon  and  that  back  collections 
can  be  properly  made,  I  believe  the  new  Treasurer  has  been  author- 
ized to  receive  all  monies  and  to  make  all  payments  on  the  piuper 
written  order  of  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Theurer:  I  have  not  given  this  matter  sufficient  thought  yet. 
The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  think  the  matter  over  and  get  in  touch 
with  every  member,  and  get  their  addresses  in  order  that  I  can  write 
to  them.  Then  I  will  have  a  report  for  the  current  year  beginning  and 
ending  at  a  certain  date. 

President:    Are  there  any  of  the  membei-s  not  registered? 

Mr.  White:  In  Mercer  County  the  Auditors  have  sur-charged  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor.  I  presume  it  is  so  elsewhere.  I  know  Mercer 
County  is  not  the  only  County,  and  our  Judge  in  Mercer  upheld  the 
Auditors  in  regard  to  assessments  against  a  Board  of  Directors.  So 
the  assessment  to  the  Board  of  Directors  cannot  be  collected.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  other  such  bills  can  be  collected. 

President:,!  suggested  in  my  regular  address  we  probably  would 
not  get,  ought  not  to  get  and  need  not  look  for  State  Aid.  We  asked 
the  Legislature  to  amend  the  Commissioner's  Act  ao  the  Directorte  of 
Poor  could  pay  accounts  of  the  Association.  Of  course,  we  can't  get 
that  this  year.    Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Miller:  Why  do  we  not  endeavor  to  have  the  Legislature  pass 
a  Bill  which  would  authorize  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  pay  this  as- 
sessment? 

President:      I  think  it  would  be  proper. 

President:  It  has  always  been  culstomary  for  the  Chairman  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  escort  the  incoming  President  to  the  <^iia  r.  I 
will  appoint  Messrs.  Eckard  and  Bohler  to  escort  Dr.  Sommer  to  the 
platform.  You  will  act  as  body  guard(»  and  conduct  this  genLieman 
to  a  chair.  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Mackin:  For  several  days  I  have  been  talking  more  or  less 
and  thinking  what  I  would  say.  It  is  late  and  I  do  not  propose  to  make 
any  long  speech  in  introducing  our  new  President.  Dr.  Sommer  needs 
no  introduction,  I  simply  want  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  nim  as 
President.  Order  was  then  called  by  the  President  bringing  his  gavel, 
down  on  the  desk. 

DR.  SOMIVIER'S  ADDRESS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  beg  to  say  I  feel  most  highly  honored  at  being  elected  President 
of  this  Association.  It  ils  an  honor  I  appreciate  and  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  the  interest  of  the  Organization. 

This  Association  made  up  of  men  and  women  active  in  eveij'  ynase 
of  charity  throughout  the  State,  I  feel  is  bound  as  an  Organization  to 
have  its  importance  impressed  upon  the  whole  State  and  that  every 
one  who  attendjs  these  gatherings  can,  if  they  will,  carry  something 
with  them  when  they  go  away  to  the  profit  of  their  institutions  and 
in  their  work  in  general. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  at  least  some  of  the  published  proceed- 
ings of  this  (as  well  as  other  Associationjs)  are  laid  away  and  not  read. 
A  great  many  of  these  proceedings  are  never  taken  out  of  the  envelope 
but  are  either  consigned  to  the  waste  basket  or  piled  on  a  sueif  to 
cover  with  dust.  I  jsaw  a  number  of  published  proceedings  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  closet  in  an  Institution,  not  one  of  which  was  removed 
from  its  envelope.  I  opened  each  envelope  and  I  found  a  series  of 
proceedings  of  this  Association  for  the  nine  preceding  years.  In  the 
coupae  of  conversation  with  the  Steward  of  that  Almshouse  I  asked 
him  how  many  of  their  officers  attended  meetings  of  this  Association. 
He  informed  me  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  to  any  of  these  Con- 
ventions for  years.  These  officials,  I  found,  were  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Tliey  ran  the  Almshouse  according  to  their  own  advanced  ? 
ideas.  Inevitably  they  fell  into  a  rut  and  that  rut  was  good  enough 
for  them  because  they  knew  nothing  else. 

There  are  many  Public  Officials  elected  to  office  who  figure  only  on 
"eaving  money"  (as  they  term  it)  hut  such  questionable  and  devious 
methods  as  putting  up  cheap  buildings,  which  they  know  must  be  re- 
newed in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years;  by  making  repairs  ■■cueap," 
knowing  that  in  a  few  years  the  same  repairs  must  be  done  over;  vy 
keeping  poor  cows  and  other  (stock,  knowing  that  while  the  first  cost 
of  such  stock  is  small  in  comparison  to  good  stock,  the  last  cost  being 
higher  than  the  good  stock. 

In  other  words,  such  Officials  apparent  endeavors  are  not  what  is 
to  the  best  ultimate  interest  of  the  Tax  Payers  but  what  is  best  to  be 
done  so  that  they  may  be  re-elected  by  showing  a  low  annual  cost.  The 
sole  aim  of  many  is  for  re-election — not  their  sworn  duty  to  fill  the  of- 
fice truly  and  well. 

Men  of  this  class  cannot  show  much  if  any  interest  in  our  meet- 
ings much  less  read  the  record  of  proceedings.    I  believe  this  Aseo- 
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elation  should  formulate  a  platform  and  stand  squarely  on  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  should  formulate  definite  plan's  for  Leg-islative  action  and  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  what  we  feel  is  just  and  proper— all  should  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  work  as  one  man.  Efforts  of  a  spasmodic 
character  are  useless.  If  we  stand  united  we  cannot  fail.  If  each 
member  makes  it  his  or  her  business  to  work  for  our  measures  we 
must  win  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  feel  that  not  only  my- 
self but  all  of  the  Officers  of  our  Association  will  have  the  support  and 
backing  of  every  member.  If  we  have  your  support  we  can  make  the 
next  meeting  a  big  success.    I  thank  you. 

President:  I  feel  at  this  time  that  we  would  like  to  hear  Just  a 
few  words  from  the  new  Secretary. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  EDWIN   D.  SOLENBERGER 

I  think  it  is  too  late  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  sorry  for  my  own 
comfort  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  continue  as  an  assistant.  We  all 
feel  I  am  sure  a  great  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Colborn  and  his  as- 
sociates and  predecessors  for  their  devoted  labors  in  the  palat. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary. I  will  do  everything  I  can  during  the  coming  year  to  further 
the  Interests  of  the  Association  and  ask  the  help  of  every  member  of 
the  Aslsociation  in  trying  to  build  up  this  organization.  Let  us  try  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  Poor  Directors  from  every  County.  Let  us 
seek  to  have  from  every  District  a  report  of  their  work.  Every  one 
should  have  suggestions  to  present  in  regard  to  the  next  meeting.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  have  every  Poor  Director  active  in  this  Convention. 

I  thank  the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  and  with 
the  help  of  all  the  oflftcers  and  members  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  in 
looking  after  the  secretarial  work  during  the  coming  year. 


President:  Ladies  and  (Gentlemen,  we  have  now  reached  the  stage 
where  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Roderus:  I  move  that  the  Convention  be  adjourned  until  1916. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  1916  to  meet  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  a  date  to  be  set  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association. 
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APPENDIX 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHARITIES 

(Embracing  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  of  2200  beds;  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  2000  bedU;  Men's  Alms- 
house of  1000  beds;  Women's  Almshouse  of  550  beds;  Male  Home 
for  the  Indigent,  Holmesburg,  1000  beds;  Homes  for  the  Female 
Indigent  on  the  Brown  Farm,  90  beds;  City  Farms,  Byberry,  900 
acres,   on   which   are   dormitories    for   the   Insane   containing  500 


beds.) 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1914. 

Number  in  the  Institution  December  31,  1913    5792 

Number  admitted  and  born  during  the  year   17279 


Total  in  the  Institution  and  received  during  the  year  23071 

Number   discharged,    eloped   and    died    during   the   year  16554 


Number  remaining  in   Institution  December  31,   1914   6517 

Average  Number  during  the  year    5848 

Average  Census  by  Depar'uments. 


Hospital   1986 

Insane  Depc  2263 

Men's  Almshouse    996 

Women's  Almshouse   603 


5848 

EXPENSES 

Operation:  — 

Personal   Services   $373,566.35 

Professional   Care    81,503.09 

Food    483,235.39 

Janitorial   Services    11,794.54 

Drugs    16,332.56 

Other  Stores    124,712.06 

Various  Objects    42,081.88  $1,191,156.01 

Maintenance:  — 

Personal   Services    11,365.73 

Repairs  and  Alterations    21,152.65 

Various  Objects    10,216.45  42,734.83 

Capital  Outlay:  — 

Structures    310,010.38 

Equipment   39,025.95  349,036.33 


$1,582,927.17 

Per  Capita 
Census  Cost,  per  day 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital   1986  $  .7093 

Department  for  Insane   1763  ^6608 
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Insane— City  Farms,  Byberry 

Male  Home  for  Indigent   

Female  Home  for  Indigent  .  . . . 
Female  Indigent — Brown  Farm 


5848  .5780 


Per  Capita  Cost  per  week   $4.u4tjU 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Enlargement  of  Dining  Room  ((Men's  Tubercular  Ward)..$  1,000.00 

Fireproof  Stairway  in  Hospital  Department    2,075.26 

Sanitary  Flooring,  Insane  Department    5,689.88 

Improvements  to  Toilets    2,999.59 

Addition  to  Nurses'  Home    6,520.90 

Installed  Water  Suply — Home  for  Indigent,  Holmesburg   2,912.00 

Erection  and  Equipment  of  Sanatorium,  Tubercular  Women, 

Byberry   •••  1,857.28 

Erection  of  Barns  for  Cattle,  Byberry    6,087.14 

Erection  of  Dormitory,  Female  Insane,  Byberry   1,707.10 

Erection  of  Buildings  for  Feeble-minded  &  Idiotic    106,556.66 

Furnishing  &  Equipping  new  buildings,     at     Byberry,  for 

Tuberculars    3,198.35 

Furnishing  &  Equipping  new  buildings,  Brown  Farm    1,000.00 

Furnishing  &  Equipping  Home  for  Indigent,  Holmesburg..  17,000.00 

Temporary  Equipment,  Home  for  Indigent,  Holmesburg   9,099.32 

Erection  of  new  Buildings  for  Home  for  Indigent    125,329.94 

Erection  of  Building  for  care  of  Feeble-minded    28,362,94 

Erection  of  Power    Plant,     Conduits     and  Appurtenances 

Holmesburg    3,428.00 


Board  of    Directors    and    Officers — with  Post    Office    Addresses — 
S.  Lewis  Ziegler,  M.  D.  Director,  Room  580,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  A.  Lees,  Asst.  Director,  Room  580,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Daniel  W.  Seltzer,  Supt.  34th  and  Pine  S'ts.,  Philadelphia. 
Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House  Agent,  34th  and  Pine  Sts.,  Philadelphia  (to 

whom  all  correspondence  regarding  non-residents  should  be 

addressed.)  , 
Location — 34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Post  Office — Philadelphia,  Acreage  22. 

REMARKS 

We  are  caring  for  a  number  of  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care 

Act. 

Number  of  Patients  in  the  State  Hospitals  _ 

•  -  Males   1341 

Females   1159 

Total   2500 

Temporary  Hoispitals  were  erected  for  the  summer  months  at  Race 
St.  Pier,  where  138  children  were  cared  for,  in  addition  to  110  dispen- 
sary cases. 

Reported  by 
■  ;  OLIVER  P.  BOHLER, 

■  .  •   ■-  House  Agent. 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HOIVIE  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Report  of  Allegheny  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
year  ending  31|st  December,  1914. 

Home  Dept.      Insane  j^ept. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    457  877 

No.  admitted  during  year    815,     .  334' 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year  .  .  .1272  1211 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    656  336 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  Dec,  1914  .  616  87B 
Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hos- 
pital during  year    465  773 

EXPENSES 

Total   amount   expended   for  all   purposes  ....$482,86^.21 

Tuberculosis  Hos. 

Cost  of  Building]3  and  Improvements   $133,476.54 

32,328.57 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    40,350.68 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    14,318,55  $220,474.34 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hos- 
pital— 

Home   $102,526.31 

Hospital    159,868.56 

Average   weekly    cost    per    capita   ,..Home  3.61 

Hospital  4.02 

Total  Almshouse,  Inlstitution  or  Hospital  Expenses    482,869.21 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    121,505.36 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almjshouse,  Insti- 
tution or  Hospital    361,363.85 

Improvements — New  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Capacity  300,  pur- 
chase of  77  acres,  brick  road,  new  poultry  plant,  piggery. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoihce  Address — Jas.  McB 
Kobb,  Pres.,  Oakdale,  Pa.,  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Secy.,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  Albert 
P  Roderus,  Rankin,  Pa. 

Amount  of  aid  or  appropriation  received  from  state  81,050.86 

Location — Woodville,  Pa.    Pqstoffice,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres  430.    Value  of  Buildings,  $1,576,127.57. 
Rankin,  Pa. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Reported  by,  R.  L.  HILL,  Supt. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Berks  County  Almshouse,  year  ending  31st  December, 
1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   408 

No.  admitted  during  year   413 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   743 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   335 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914  408 

Average  No.  in  Almshoiise  during  year   296 
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EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   "  .Vn'on''^^^'^^^'^^ 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   ?  «  84099 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   irLo'^q  $9375978 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   1M59.79  ^'f  fj^-]^ 

Total  cost   of  maintaining   Almshouse    2  00 

/Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    '^^ 

Total  Almshouse  Expensef.s    A.'r.^RM 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   •  •   J'^^o'^o 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   5b,bl S.b6 

Improvements — None. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— Daniel  B. 
Hill  Gouglersville,  Pa.,  Joel  H.  Krich,  Reading,  Pa.,  Chas.  P.  Shirk, 
Sinking  Spring,  Pa.,  No.  1,  Directors,  W.  J.  Hollenbach,  Steward,  O.  H. 
Bush,  Clerk,  Shillington,  Pa. 

Location— Three  miles  S.  W.  of  Reading.    Postofflce,  Shillington,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  514.    Value  of  Buildings,  $2.50,000. 

Value  of  Acres,  $200,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  169,  Females  144, 
Total  313. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Alm!shouse  408. 

Reported  by  O.  H.  BUSH,  Clerk. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Blakely  Poor  District  Almshouse,  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   i^J- 

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   "24 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    ^'^ 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914  137 


.133 


Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Insitution  or  Ho'spital  during  year. 

EXPENSES 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $10,979.21 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    7,710.57 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  $34,600.04 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.47 

Improvementls— Remodeling  Administration  Building,  thereby  pro- 
viding 11  new  rooms,  2  baths,  three-ton  Packard  auto  truck,  sewage  ais- 
posal  system,  small  isolation  building,  increased  water  supply. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  POstoffice  Address— Dr.  Jonh  R. 
O'Brien  Pres.,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  Mr.  James  W.  Smith,  Secy.,  314  Hill  St., 
Peckville,  Pa.,  Mr.  Thomas  Grier,  Dickson  City,  Pa.,  Treasurer,  Mr.  H. 
L.  MacAskie,  Supt.,  Blakely  Home,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  R.  D.,  Dr.  H.  O.  Bald- 
win, Blakely  Home,  Olyphant,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

Location,  Scott  Township,  Lackawanna  County.  Post  Office  Oly- 
phant, Pa.,  R.  F.  D. 
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Number  of  Acres  183  1-3.    Value  of  Buildings,  ?80,400.0U. 
Value  of  Acres,  $15,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Caro  Act. 

Number  of  l-auenis  in  Danviile  Hospital — Males  z  t'emalta  x,  To- 
tal 3. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital  140. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $7,464.97. 

Remarks — Erecting-  new  Almjshouse  for  males,  two  stories  with 
basement,  fireproof  throughout,  capacity  100  males,  will  be  completed 
about  November  15,  1915. 

Reported  by,  JAMES  W.  SMITH. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Report  Of  The  Boys'  Industrial  Home  Institution,  Reformatory  or 


Hospital  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1915. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   131 

No.  admitted  during  year   152 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   283 

No.  died,   discharged  and  eloped   140 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  November,  1915  143. 

Average  ^Jo.  in  Almshoujj.e,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year....  144 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $30,838.33 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements  $tnu.7G 

Co,3t  of  other  Outside  Expenses    576.76 

ToLal  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Instiiution  or  Hospital..  20,261.57 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    3.75 

Total  receipts  other  than  Counties    12,135.61 

Total  cost  of  Counties  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  Institution 

or  Hospital    19,262.40 


Improvements — Condition  and  fertility  of  farm  and  garden  land 
improved;  Building'js  especially  on  farm,  repaired  and  improved;  Water 
■supply  and  sewage  disposal  provided  for  cottage  containing  50  boys; 
purchase  of  automobile. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — President, 
Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.  D.;  Vice  President,  W.  P.  McJunkin;  Secretary, 
Major  J.  W.  Nesbit;  Counsellor,  Plarvey  Henderson;  Treasurer,  Geo.  M. 
Paden,  Union  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh;  Superintendent,  John  W. 
Cleland,  A.  M.;  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.  D.,  Bellevue,  Rev.  W.  R.  McMunn, 
Oakdale,  Major  J.  W.  Nesbit,  Oakdale,  Jas.  W.  Houiston,  Pittsburgh,' 
John  T.  Findley,  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  W.  D.  Irons,  D.  D.,  McDonald,  Daniel 
Boden,  Carnegie,  J.  G.  Bebout,  Canonsburg,  Rev.  A.  J.  Bonsall,  D.  D. 
Pittsburgh,  W.  H.  Jamison,  Pittsburgh,  W.  P.  McJunkin,  Oakdale,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Carnegie,  W.  L.  Taylor,  Pittsburgh,  Norman  McClin- 
tock,  Pittsburgh,  P.  F.  Hormel,  Hickman. 

Location,  Oakdale,  Allegheny  County.    Postoffice,  Oakdale. 

Number  of  Acrels,  365.    Value  of  Buildings,  $40,000. 

Value  of  Acres,  $36,500. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Institution  143.  .'  . 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $7,500  per  year. 

Reported  by,  J.  W.  CLELAND,  Supt. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Cambria  County  Almshoui;se,  year  ending,  31st  December, 
1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   16' 

No.  admitted  during  year   -^^^ 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during-  year   315 

No.   died,    discharged   and   eloped   129 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914   171 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  143 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $  34,930.05 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $1,200.00 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    8,943.00 

Cost  of  other  Outside  ExpenseSs   $2,090.82  12,233.82 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Institution  or  Hospital    1,323.54 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.52 

Total  Almshouse  Expense    11,020.33 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  In\sti- 

tution  or  Hospital    12,343.87 

Improvements — Painting  Home  building.  Silo  Etc. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— Philip 
Hartzog,  CarroUtown,  Pa.,  Robert  Bartley,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  John  L. 
Evans,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Location,  Cambria  Township.    Postoffice,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  302.    Value  of  Buildings,  $40,000.00. 

Value  of  Acres,  $15;000.00. 

We  are  caring  for ,  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital — Males  41,  Females  2B,  To- 
tal 67. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  143. 

Reported  by,  D.  L.  OWENS,  Steward. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  Almshouse,  for 
the  year  ending  Sl'st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   348 

No.  admitted  during  year   445 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   793 

No.    died,   discharged   and   eloped   ••  361 

No.  Remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914  432 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year  345 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $45,621.17 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $13,931.13 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   $71,568.55 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  45,621.17 
Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.46 
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Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses   45,621.17 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    1,295.04 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    44,326.13 

Improvements — Purchajse  of  farm;  Remodelling  Supt's  home;  In- 
terior Painting;  Re-construction  of  farm  building. 

Board  of  Directors  and  OfRcer.q  and  Postoffice  Address — Maurice 

Gaertner,  Pres.,  118  E.  Northampton  St.,  Wilkes-Barre;  S.  W.  Daven- 
port, Treas.,  Plymouth;  J   L.  Reilly,    Sec,    Ashley;     Geo.    M.  Wall 

Plains.  Geo.  K.  Brown,  Wilkes-Barre,  Charles  W.  Laycock,  Kingston, 

John  B  Clark,  Luzerne,  John  Barrett,  Glen  Lyon,  Chas.  E.  Keck,  Ash- 
ley, Attorney. 

Location,  Retreat.  Postoffice,  Retreat.  ■ 

::umber  of  Acres  302.  Value  of  Buildings,  and  Real  Estate,  v845,- 
610.00. 

Value  of  Acres,  $16,283.30. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital — Males  0,  Females  1,  Total  1. 
Remarks — Dr.  C.  B.  Mayberry,  Supt.  Hospital  for  Insane. 
D.  A.  Mackin,  Home  Department. 
J.  M.  Schappert,  Clerk,  Genera]  Office. 

Reported  by,  JAMES  L.  REILLY,  Sect. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Erie  County  Almshouse  for  the  year  ending,  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   219 

No.  admitted  during  year   ;  105 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year  304 

No.    died,    discharged   and    eloped    85 

No.  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  30th  of  Dec,  1914  219 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   204 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $29,801.64 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $2,606.28 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    2,120.03 

Total    cost   of   maintaining   Almshouss    :2&,uv5.33 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.41 

Total    Almshoujae    Expenses    29,801.64 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    3,869.62 

Total  cost  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    25,932.02 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — 'W.  S.  Kim- 
ball, Union  City,  Pa.,  M.  R.  Nason,  Solicitor;  E.  E.  Jeffords,  Edmboro, 
Pa.,  Millard  L.  Da,vis,  Secretary;  Chajs'.  F.  Loesel,  Brie,  Pa.,  V.  D.  Rouse, 
Clerk;  James  A.  Henry,  Steward,  Erie,  Pa. 

Location,  West  Millcreek  Township.    Postoffice,  Erie,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Number  of  Acres  136%.    Value  of  Buildings,  $100,000.00. 

Value  of  Acres,  $500  per  acre. 
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We  are  partially  caring-  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  155,  Females  137,  To- 
tal 292. 

Total  number  of  Patient's  in  Almshouse  304. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  from  State,  $2,406.01. 

Reported  by,  Director  of  the  Poor. 
■  M.  L.  D.,  Seretary. 


'  •  FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Franklin  County  Almshouse  for  the  year  ending,  31st 
December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   133 

No.  admitted  during  year  

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   194 

No.  died,   discharged  and  eloped    °^ 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  30th  December,  1914   139 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   136 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $25,281.33 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $2,187.78 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    5,358.00 

Cost  of  other  Outsi'de  Expenses    2,873.79— lu,4i9.57 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    14,999.05 

2  91 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   

17  149  ^4 

Total   Almhause   Expenses   i.i,±to.o-x 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    6,692.11 

Total  cast  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   18,842.33 

Improvements— House  for  colored  people  improved  and  remodeled; 
New  Laundry,  electrically  equipped,  installed;  Repainted  buildings. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— Chas.  M. 
Funk,  Director,  Waynesboro;  M.  R.  Brown,  Director,  Chambersburg;  J. 
H.  Mayer,  Director,  Waynesboro;  P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  Chambersburg; 
Thos.  K.  Scheller,  Solicitor,  Chambersburg. 

Location,  one  mile  east  of  Chambersburg.  Postofflce,  Chamoers- 
burg. 

Number  of  Acres,  209.     Value  of  Buildings,  $30,000.00. 
Value  of  Acres,  $20,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  4.  Females  1.  Total  5. 
Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshou|se,  140  at  present  nmc. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $4,488.84. 

Reported  by,  THOS.  K.  SCHELLER,  Clerk. 
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GERMANTOWN. 

Report  of  Germantown  Almshouse  year  ending-  31st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    81 

No.  admitted  during-  year   [  _  _ 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   127 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   45 

No.  remaining  at  clqse  of  year  30th  December,  1914   81 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during-  year   ' .  73 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $45,311.85 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  1,707,35 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    10,744.68 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    19,276.81 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    13  583.01 

Average  -weekly  cost  per  capita    3  51 

Total    Almshouse    Expenses    13  583  01 

Improvements — Installing  a  ne-w  heating  plant;  Improving  cells. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Addresb — President, 
Charles  C.  Russell,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.;  Vice  President,  Charles  H.' 
Supes,  438  Harvey  St.,  Germanto-wn;  Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Coupe,  103  W. 
Johnson  St.,  Germanto-wn;  Treasurer,  Pringer  Borth-wick,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.;  Matthe-w  Adam,  300  Bringhui-ist  St.,  Wm.  E.  Murphy,  Apsley  & 
Green  St.,  James  J.  Friers,  Armab  &  Morbou  St.,  Frederick  S.  Day, 
Wayne  &  Zeralda  St.,  Germanto-wn. 

Location  Germanto-wn.      Postoffice,  Germanto-wn. 

Number  of  Acres  6.      Value  of  Buildings,  $50,000.00 

Value  of  Acres,  $100,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  80,  Females  73  To- 
tal 153.  ,    '  ' 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse  81. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM  H.  COUPE,  Secretary. 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Huntingdon  County  Alm'shouse  for  the  year  endin-  31st 
December,  1914.  " 
No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year 

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   

No.  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  30th  Dec,  1914 
Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   .'  

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $14,847.91 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  568.71 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    4  471  77 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    4,692.39 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    3,470.31 

Average  -weekly  cost  per  capita    1,87 


33 
17 
42 
15 
33 
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Total  Almshouse  Expenses    a  i id  31 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    71825 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   2,712  06 

Improvements — Permanent  Improvements;  New  roof  on  barn. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— J.  tj  My- 
ers, Shirleyisburg,  Pa.,  J.  R.  Edwards,  Huntingdon,     Pa.,  James 
Stevens,  Three  Springs,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Steward;    W    H  Crone" 
Clerk,  Shirleysburg. 

Location  Shirleysburg.    Postofflce,  Shirelysburg. 

Number  of  Acres  200.      Value  of  Buildings,  ?15,000. 

Value  of  Acres,  $10,000. 

We  are  not  caring-  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
^Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  14,  Females  13,  To- 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  Notnuig. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Lancaster  County  Almshouse,  Asylum  and  Hospital  for 
the  year  ending  1st  December,  1914. 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $103  13146 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $'7  1o'l'72" 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   '   "    1537  43 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses  439959        5  937  00 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Alm.shouse,  Institution  or  Hospita^I      97'l58  46 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    3I7 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses  ' .' .'  103  lai  46 

Total  receipts  other  than   County    ItvJ^  ao 

Total  cost  Of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,'  Instltu - 

tion  or  Hospital    „ 

  68,908.47 

Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address-M  K 
Christ,  Millersville,  S.  H.  Boyd,  Columbia,  F.  B  Bausman  P^Vt^n 
worst,  Salisbury,  M.  P.  Whitaker,  Naroou,  A.  S.  Br^bake"  Manhe  m 
A.  G.  Seyfert,  Secretary,  Lancaster.  j.viauaeim. 

Location,  Lancaster,  Post  offlce,  Lancaster. 

Number  of  Acres,  100.    Value  of  Buildings,  $500,000.00 

Value  of  Acres,  $500.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital-Males  5,  Females  2,  Total  7 
Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse.  Institution  or  Hospital  550.' 
Amount  Of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $29,285.99. 

Reported  by,  A.  G.  SEYFERT,  Secretary. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Montgomery    County    Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   ''J  "  ' -,0-7 

NO.  admitted  during  year   185  and  2  births,..  187 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  durmg  year   

No.  died,    discharged   and   eloped   ^ 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914  ^Ub 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital  during  year   --^00 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   scVfinis  $44,173.51 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements    ,  no^nq 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    0 '?  1  ^qo 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   3,ii&.ys 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse  and  Hospital    !^ 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   

Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  Expehses    33,ybZ.bi 

Total  receipts'  other  than  County   4,510.57 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse  and  Hos- 
pital   23,191.91 

Improvements— Ho!spital  replastered;  New  fire  pump  installed; 
New  chicken  house  built  and  all  necessary  repairs  to  buildings  made. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— George 
Gougaker,  Wm.  Penh,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  A.  A.  Shoemaker, 
Elroy,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Jacob  M.  Ehst,  Gilbertsville,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  H.  Wilson  Stalhnecker,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Solicitor. 

Location,  Royersford,  (Upper  Provid).  Postofflce,  R.  D.  Royers- 
ford. 

Number  of  Acres,  298.    Value  of  Buildings,  $125,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Total  Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital,  394. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse  &  Hospital,  205. 

Remarks— Our  Insane  are  removed  to  Norristown  State  Hospital. 

Reported  by,  JOEL  D.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Steward. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  Almshouse,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1915. 

No.  Of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  

^     .   195 

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   ^54 

173- 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year.  April  1,  1915  181 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   
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EXPENSES 


Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $91,07  8.14 

Cost  of  Building's  and  Improvement's   $  9,040.70 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    22,927.06 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    37,028.72  68,996.48 

T'o'-al  cost  of  ma'Ptainingr  Almshouse    22,581.66 

.\verage  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.33 

Total   Almshouse   Expense's    31,622.36 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    4,569.96 


Improvements — Sewage  disposal  plant:  Finishing  concrete  cow 
barn:  New  Ice  House;  Herd  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

Board  if  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflee  Addre'ss — J.  M. 
Stauffer,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Thos.  Martin,  West  Hazleton,  Pa..  Stanley  E. 
Oberrender,  Freeland,  Pa.,  S.  L.  West,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  Wm.  Gibson, 
T,ansford,  Pa.,  Thos.  Harris,  Secretary,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Geo.  W.  Ibaugh, 
Steward,  Rockport,  Pa. 

Location,  Carbon  County.      Postofflee,  Rockport,  Pa. 
Number  of  Acres,  844.    Value  of  Buildings,  $101,186.00. 
Value  of  Acres,  $12. ICS. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Total  Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital  and  others,  23». 
Number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  354 — All  Institutions,  618. 

Reported  by,  GEO.  W.  IBAUGH,  Steward. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 

Rexiort  of  Mercer  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
year  ending  31st  December,  1914. 

No    of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  vear  . 


No.  died,  discharge  and  eloped   

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  30th  De 

ber.  1914   

Average   No.   in   Almshouse   and  Hospital 

during  vear   


Insane 

Paupers 

Total 

108 

85 

193 

.  57 

135 

iy2 

~  165 

220 

385 

.  49 

117 

166 

i- 

1 

103 

219 

.110 

83 

193 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $47,802.59 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  470.37 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    14,760.64 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    5,174.32  20,405.33 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse  and  Hospital    27,397.25 

Gross  Amount   z:!5 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita  Receipts   Deducted  1.15 

Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  Expen|ses  &  Buildings   27,867.63 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    16,188.07 

Total  cost   of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse  and 

Hospital   ■   11,679.56 
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Improvements— Addition  to  cow  born  28x32  feet;  Painting  and  dec- 
orating of  rooms  and  hali  on  first  floor  of  Administration  buildmg,  and 
paiting  of  Nos.  2  and  4  wards  for  insane. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— D.  O.  Mal- 
lorie  Pres.  Jamestown.  Pa.;  J.  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  West  Middlesex,  Pa.; 
J.  L.  Merchant.  V.  Pres.,  SharpsviUe,  Pa.;  T.  C.  White,  Supt.  Mercer, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Alice  Dight,  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa.;  T.  A.  Sampson,  Atty.,  Mer- 
cer,' Pa.;  M.  G.  Yeager,  M.  D.,  House  Phy|sician,  Mercer,  Pa.;  W.  W. 
Dight,  Clerk,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Location,  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Mercer.  Postoffice,  Mer- 
cer, Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  208.    Value  of  Buildings,  $135,000.00. 
Value  of  Acres,  $18,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  12,  Females  12,  To- 
tal 24. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  219. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $11,294.00. 
No.  of  Children  in  Polk  Training  School,  Boyjs  29,  Girls,  20,  Total  49. 

Reported  by,  T.  C.  WHITE,  Supt. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Northampton  County  Almshouse  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   222 

No.    admitted    during   year   282 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   504 

No.   died,    discharged  and   eloped   239- 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  30th  Decembei-,  1914  265 

EaPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $35,136.02 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  2,030.85 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   10,987.11 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    1,644.66 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse   "   22,504.25- 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    1-68 

Total  Almshouse  Expenses    32,622.65 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   •  •   ^t'Tot'tl 

Total  co;st  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   35,136.0^. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Addresses-Morris 
J.  King,  Bethlehem,  Route  1,  Quintus  Wagner,  Hellertown,  Route  U 
Richard'  M.  Johnson,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Location,  two  miles  west  of  Nazareth.      Postoffice,  Nazaretii. 

Number  of  Acres,  365.    Value  of  Buildings,  $30,000.00. 

Value  of  Acre;s,  $35,000.00 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
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RANSOM,  PA. 

Report  of  Ransom  Almshouse,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December 
1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

No.  admitted  during  year    gg 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   119 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    23 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914 .  .' ' .  ." .' .' .  .  .  .  [ ' .' "  '  y6 
Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   75 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $51,046.41 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  3,988.00 

Cost  of   Out-door  Relief    9,937.25 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    15,000.00 — 28,yzb.25 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    22,121.16 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    3.69 

Total  Almshouse  Expenses    51,046.41 

Total  receipts  other  than  District    l!604.23 

Total  cost  of  District  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   49,442.18 

Improvements — Laundry,  baths,  bread  mixer  and  general  repairs. 
.  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address — Jos.  C. 
Reap,  Pre;S„  Pittston,  Pa.;  John  J.  Gorman,  Secy.,  Inkerman,  Pa.;  John 
D.  Davis,  Treas.,  Avoca,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston,  Pa.,  John  G.  Price, 
Taylor,  Pa. 

Location,  Ransom,  Pa.    Postofflce,  Ransom,  Pa. 
Number  of  Acres,  289.    Value  of  Buildings,  $54,000.00. 
Values  of  Acres,  $10,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  74,  Females  58  To- 
tal 132. 

Reported  by  JOHN  GORMAN,  Sec'y- 


ROXBORO  PA. 

Report  of  Roxboro  Almshouse  year  endng  31st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

No.  admitted  during  year    2 

Total  No.  In  Home  and  received  during  year   32 

No.   died,    discharged   and   eloped    2 

No.  remaining  and  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914   

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year  2S 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $  5,935.93 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  239.94 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    1,091.40 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   1,638.60 —  2,953.94 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    2,981.99 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.35 

Total  Almshouse  Expenses    5  935.93 
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Total   receipts   other   than   County    Jll'll 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    5,^37.77 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— W.  W.  Um- 
sted,  President,  W.  Johnson  St.;  B.  W.  Hagy,  Secretary,  520  Hermitage 
St  •  H.  A.  Markley,  Treasurer,  Mauatawna  Lane. 
"  Location,  ghanemont  Ave.    Postoffice,  Roxboro. 

Number  of  Acres.  40.    Value  of  Buildings,  $16,000. 

Value  of  Acres,  $35,000. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital-Males  8,  Female  10,  Total  IfJ. 
Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  28. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State.  None. 

Reported  by,  B.  W.  Hagy,  Secy. 
H.  W.  MARKLEY,  Treas. 

SCRANTON. 

Report  of  Scranton  Poor  District  Almshouse,  Institution,  Reforma- 
tory or  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year  -LU^J 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    ^ 

No   remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914  

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  durmg  year....  74o 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    253, 79.'?. 06 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $52,366.07 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    38,484.70 

cost  of  other  Outside  Bxpehses   ^^-^^'^'r!  '  I 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  IZd.iAb.yy 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   ii7np?'fil 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    li/.ub/.b 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almlghouse  Insti- 
tution   or    Hwjpital    174.937.43 

Improvements— New  Amusement  Hall  and  Laundry,  New  Coal 
Valut,  New  Coal  Hoist,  New  Piggery,  Two  New  Silos,  New  Chickery, 
Additional  Land  Purchased. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— Willard 
Matthews,  President:  C.  R.  Acker,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Turner,  Treasurer; 
Directors,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  Fred'k  Fuller,  John  M.  Harris,  T.  J.  Kelly, 
P.  J.  Murphy,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Location,  Clarks  Summit,  Postoffice,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 
■    Number  of  Acres,  600.      Value  of  Buildings,  $786,850. 

Value  of  Acres,  $59,000.  ■ 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  2„  Females  0,  Total  2. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  765. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $52,516.00. 
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SOiVlERSET  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Somerset  County  Home  &  Hospital  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  235 

No.  admitted   during  year   2iU9 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  Hospital  during  year   444 

No.   died,  discharged  and  eloped   I45 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914   299 

Average  No.  in  Institution  during  year   267 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $43,043.56 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $1,721.12 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    4,634.60 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    3,056.18   9,412.06 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Institution    33,631.50 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2  62 

Total  Institution  Expenses    35  352  73 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    32,810.18 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Institution   2,542.60 

Improvements— Construction  of  temporary  water-line  about  one 
mile  m  length;  Building  of  chicken-hou^se;  Enclosing  an  open-air  yard 
for  the  male  insane. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Offiers  and  Postoffice  Address— J  W  Peck 
President,  Meyersdale,  Penna.;  George  F.  Kdmmel,  Somerset,  Penna-' 
Joseph  J.  Snyder,  Friedens,  Penna.;  P.  G.  Cober,  Secretary  and  Attorn- 
ey, Somerset,  Penna.;  M.  J.  Pritts,  Trea^surer,  Somerset,  Penna. 

.r..l^°T^i°\T°''t  '^^^  o'^e-half  mile  east  of  Somerset.  '  Postofflce,  Som- 
erset,  k.  r.  jsto.  5,  Penna. 

Number  of  Acres,  364.    Value  of  Buildings,  $200,000. 
Value  of  Acres,  $20,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number   of   Patients   in    State   Hospital— Males    0  FemalesNone, 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  0,  Females  0  Total  o' 
Total  number  of  Patienl^s  in  Institution  at  present  292. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $22,104.85. 

Reported  by,  P.  G.  COBER,  Sec'y. 

POLK. 

Report  of  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  for  the  year  ending- 
May  31,  1915. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   '  ..1666 

No.  admitted  during  year    136 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  durnig  year   1802 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    lift 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year.  May  31,  1915  1686 

Average  No.  in  Institution  during  year   1701 
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EXPENSES. 

To*al  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $559,496.47 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $191,477.85 

Total  cost  of  maintaining-  Institution    368,018.62 

•  i.  4.16 
Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   

Total  Institution  Expenses   

Total  receipts  other  than  tSate    48,270.05 

Total  cost  of  State  for  maintenance  of  Institution   319,748.57 

Improvements— Erection  of  Girls'  Cottages;  Bakery  Building;  Ad- 
dition to  Laundry;  Elevator  for  Hospital;  Completion  of  Pump  Station 
and  School  Hall. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— Hon.  W.  T. 
Bradberry,  President,  Pittsburgh;  Marvin  Scafe,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh; 
O  D  Bleaklev.  Treasurer,  Franklin;  J.  N.  Davison,  Pittsburgh;  Hon. 
S  H  Miller  Mercer;  Hon.  Marshall  Phipps,  Franklin;  F.  H.  Courem, 
McKeesport;'  A.  L.  Smart,  Oil  City;  John  A.  Wilson,  Franklin. 

Location,  Polk.      Postoffice,  Polk. 

Number  of  Acres,  1134.      Value  of  Buildings  $1,467,640.89. 
Value  of  Acres,  $47,000. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Reported  by,  J.  M.  MURDOCK,  Supu. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Waren  County  Rouse  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1914. 

No    of  Inmates  at  close   of  last   year   70 

No.  admitted  during  year    ''"^ 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   147 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914    91 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  ...  80 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $30,898.11 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $6,158.86 

Cost   of    Out-door   Relief    3,334.36 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    321.94—  9,815.16 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  21,082.95 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    5.07 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses   27,563.75 

Total   receipts   other   than   County    10,229.83 

Total  c^st  of  County  for  maintenance.  Institution  or  Hospital  17,333.92 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— E.  B. 
Thompson,  Russell,  Pa.;  A.  C.  Mook,  Warren,  Pa.;  S.  A.  Cramer,  Rus- 
sell, Pa.,  Commissioners  of  Rouse  Estate;  M.  Brady,  Superintendent, 
Yovngsville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  M.  Brady.  Matron,  Youngsville,  Pa. 
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Location,  Youngsville.      PostofRce,  Youngsville. 
Number  of  Acres,  445.     Value  of  Buildings,  $90,000.00. 
Value  of  Acres,  $22,250.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  52,  Females,  39,  To- 
tal 91. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital,  75. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  None. 

Reported  b.y  ADDISON  WHITE. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Washington  County  Children's  Home,  Arden,  Pa.,  for  In- 
digent poor  children  of  Washington  County,  for  the  Year  ending  De- 
ember  31,  1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  in  Institution  January  1,  1914   54 

No.  admitted  during  year   212 

No.  dismissed  during  year   175 

No.  remaining  December  31,  1914    53 

Monthly  average  during  year    74 

EXPENDITURES. 

Building  and  Improvements    $  2,500.00 

Rent,  InsurarLce  and  Out-door  Relief    355  gg 

Plumbing  and  Repairs    975.32 

Groceries  and  Provisions    2,742.68 

Dry  Goods  and  Shoes    764.13 

Salaries                                                                                  '"  5,4b0."20 

Farm  Supplies  and  Live  Stock    959.26 

Other  Expenses    .  . . -.   192171 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    15,669.28 

Board  of  Directors — H.  D.  Browneller,  West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  R. 
C.  Buchanan,  Washington,  Pa.;  R.  W.  Wolfe,  Taylorstown,  Pa.;  Hettie 
M.  Porch,  Supt.,  Arden,  Pa. 

Location,  Arden,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  26. 

Value  of  Property,  $75,000.00. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Washington  County  Almshouse  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1914. 

No.  of  Inmate's  at  close  of  last  year   ^21 

No.  admitted   during  year   -[g5 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   406 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped  285 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914   221 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse  during  year   270 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $48,281.86 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $4,171.19 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    4,258.13 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    1,961.41 
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Total  cost  of  maintaining-  Almshouse    48,281.86 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    1-57  ¥2 

Total  Almshouse  Expenses    48,^81.86 

Total  receipts  other  than  County — Proceeds  from  farm  turned 

in  to  County  Treas   3,985.05 

Total  cost  of  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    44,296.81 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address — Dr.  R.  W. 
Wolfe,  Taylorstown,  Pa.  -  H.  D.  Browneller,  Brownsville,  Pa.;  R.  C.  Bu- 
channan,  Washington,  Pa. 

Location — Postoffice,  Arden,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  205. 
■  Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital — Male  40,  Females  18,  Total 

58. 

Total  number  of  Patients  in  Almshouse,  89. 

Reported  by,  JOHN  McNARY,  Supt. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

Report  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
year  ending  May  31st,  1915. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   260 

No.    admitted    during-   year    35 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   ..295 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    34 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1914   261 

Average  No.  in  Institution  during  year    263'/i 

EXPENSES.  i 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $107,733.77 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $30,969.21 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    1,050.59 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Institution    75,714.06 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    ^-53 

Improvements — Addition  and  Alterations  to  Primary  Building. 

Location,  Edgewood.    Postoflice,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  16  2-3.    Value  of  Buildings,  $478,092.40. 

Number  of  Patients  in  Institution— Males  136,  Females  125,  Total 

261. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $72,000.00. 

Reported  by,  WM.  N.  BURT,  Supt. 

WILLIAMSPORT. 

Report  of  Williamsport  City  Home  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1914. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   ^» 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   •  •  •  •  

No.  remaining  at  lose  of  year,  30th  Dee:mber,  1914   41 

Average  No.  in  Home  during  year   
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EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes    $21,066.93 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   $9,814.56 

Total  cost  of  maintaining-  Institution    4,219.27 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.41 

Total  Home  Expenses    6,273.55 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   $2,749.12 —  759.55 


Improvements — ^Changed  Sewer  from  river  to  large  cess  pool;  Met- 
al Ceiling  on  Dining  Room,  Kitchen  and  Laundry;  Painting  Bed  room 
and  Papering  in  Stewards'  rooms. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — A.  B.  Stav- 
er.  Pres.,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  N.  B.  Wilson,  Secy.,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  J. 
S.  Leinbach,  Member,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Location,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Williamsport. 

Number  of  Acres,  15.    A^alue  of  Buildings,  $35,000.00. 

Value  of  Acres,  $7,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  Patients  in  State  Hospital — Males  54,  Females  49,  To- 
tal 103. 

Reported  by,  N.  B.  WILSON  Secy. 


r.vrport  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  Town- 
ships of  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  of  Philadelphia  County,  for  year 
ending  December  31,  1914. 

Officers  and  Directors — President,  John  Biddle;  Secretary,  Linwood, 
T.  Holme;  Treasurer,  Robert  T.  Corson,  Esq.;  Solicitor,  Henry  K.  Fries, 
Esq.;  Steward,  Samuel  F.  Kelly;  Matron,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Kelly;  House 
Physician,  O.  A.  Vroom,  Jr.,  M.  D. — Director's,  Benjamin  Benner,  John 
Biddle,  Lower  Dublin;  James  J.  McCrane,  Robert  Campbell,  Delaware; 
Confer  U.  Titus,  Charles  Snyder,  Oxford;  Harry  L.  Buckius,  Wm.  P. 
Henzler,  Frankford. 

Report  of  the  Auditors  elected  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  and  the  House  of  Employment  for  the  Townships  of 
Delaware,  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  for  the  year  ending  December  31,* 


1914. 

DR. 

To  Balance  in  Treasury  Dec.  31,  1914  $  i)s2.d2 

Taxes   collected  in   Upper  District    15,905.30 

Taxes  collected  in  Lower  District    14,»uo.80 

Delinquent  Taxes  collected    2,921.78 

Board  received  for  Inmates    1,428.45 

Interest  on  Deposits    41.57 

Liens,  etc.  collected  by  Solicitor    213.74 

Produce  raised  on  Farm  and  used  in  House    l,&'io.20 

Bills  Payable   4,775.69 

Loan    5,000.00 

Sale  of  Horse    50.00 

Sales  by  Steward    1,956.10 


$48,821.55 

CR. 

By  Commissions  on  Tax  and  other  collections    $  1,997.03 
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Supplies  for  House    2,816.96 

Tobacco    242.84 

Coal    844.90 

Beef  furnished  by  contract    2,770.06 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes  and  Notions    437.48 

Telephone    Service    53.56 

Interest  on  Deposits    41.57 

Liens,  etc.  collected  by  Solicitor    213.74 

Produce  raised  on  Farm  and  used  in  House    1,545.20 

Bills   Payable    4.775.69 

Loan    5,000.00 

Scale  of  Horse    50.00 

Sales  by  Steward    1,956.10 


$48,821.55 

CR. 

By  Commissions  on  Tax  and  other  collections    $  1,997.03 

Supplies  for  House    2,816.96 

Tobacco    242.84 

Coal    844.90 

Beef  furnished  by  contract    2,770.06 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes  and  Notions    437.48 

Telephone    Service    53.56 

Electric  Service,  Power  and  Light    232.45 

Disinfectant    92.60 

Tax  Books,  Stationery  and  Postage    219.39 

Insurance    37.47 

Interest  on  Mortgage    521.74 

Board  of  Children    585.00 

Board  of  Insane  at  Norristown  Hospital    8,487.67 

Board  of  Charities,  for  Board  of  Sick  and  Insane    7,599.85 

Making  Out  Tax  Books    260.00 

Supplies  for  Farm    2,253.69 

House  Cleaning    71.35 

Repairs  to  House    144.92 

Day  Nursery    60.00 

By  Mother's  Club    ''^■^'^ 

Hardware    457.47 

Chairs   93.00 

Salaries 

Chaplain    60.00 

Steward   600.00 

Matron   416.00 

Secretary   ;  100.00 

Solicitor   100.00 

Treasurer   100.00 

House  Physician   100.00 

Lien  Clerk   100.00 


1,676.00 

Male  Help   960.00 

Female   Help   468.00 
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Transient  Help   

Expenses  of  Steward 
Auditing  Accounts  .  . 
Burial  of  Inmate  .  . . . 
Incidentals   


127.88 


104.65 


546.00 


35.00 


75.00 


By  Outside  Reliefs: 


Lower  Dublin 
Delaware  .  .  . 
Frankford    . . 


1,583.22 
1,326.09 
489.98 


166.97 


217.74 


Oxford 


District  Physicians 


Produce  Raised  on  Farm  and  Used 

Bills  Payable   

Balance   


By  Payment  on  Loan 


3,838.00 
1,200.00 
1,545.20 
4,775.69 
3,232.70 


$48,821.55 

ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES  AT  READING. 
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Hon  Francis  J.  Torrance,  President,  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, Pittsburgh. 

Andrew  S.  Miller,  Director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  M.  B.  Robb,  Director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Albert  P.  Roderus,  Director,  Rankin,  Pa. 

George  A.   McCracken,   Physician-in-Chief,   Woodville,  Pa. 
H.  L.  M.  Williams,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Woodville,  Pa. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Butterfleld,  Policewoman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  H.  Flaherty,  General  Manager  Pittsburgh  Association  for  im- 
provement of  the  Poor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hon.  Samuel  E.  Gill,  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, Pittsburgh. 

Miss    Belle    Chalfant,    Actuary,    Western    Children's    Aid  Society, 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  G.  Theurer,  Assistant  General  Agent,  State  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  Pittsburgh. 

Bedford  County. 

S.  I.  Brumbaugh,  Director,  Saxton,  Pa. 
S.  C  Daker,  Director,  Everet,  Pa. 


nia. 


Allegheny  County. 
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Berks  County. 

Edward  I.  Morris,  Reading,  Pa. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Kershner,  Reading  Pa. 

Joel  H.  Krick,  Director,  Reading  Pa. 

Sherrard  Ewing,   Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Reading. 

Rev.  William  H.  Myers,  Reading. 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Blackburn,  Reading. 

Rev.  William  O.  Laub,  Reading. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moyer,  Reading.  '  ■ 

Miss  Gerald  Lane,  Reading. 

Miss  Minerva  Eyrich,  Reading. 

Miss  Irene  Shilling,  Reading. 

Paul  Bsterly,  Reading. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  MacMillen,  Reading. 

Miss  Pearl  Haws,  Reading. 

Miss  Sallie  Fisher,  Reading. 

W.  J.  Hollenbach,  Steward  Berks  County  Almshouse,  Shillmgton. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Herbein,  Reading. 
M.  L.  Fritch,  Reading. 

O.  H.  Bush,  Clerk,  Berks  County  Almshouse,  Reading. 

Tremont  W.  Frankhauer,   M.  D.,   Secretary,  Reading  Sanitarium 

for  Tuberculosis,  Reading. 
H.  F.  Renthler,  Visiting  Physician,  Reading  Hospital,  Reading. 

Miss  Caroline  deFord,  Penniman,  Secretary  Associated  Charities, 

Reading. 

Blair  County. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer,  Superintendent,  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Holli- 
daysburg. 

Ira  F.  Baird,  Steward,  Blair  County  Home,  HoUidaysburg. 

Cambria  County. 
D.  L.  Owens,  Steward,  Ebensburg. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Owens,  Matron,  Ebensburg. 
Philip  Hartzog,  Carrolltown. 
John  L.  Evans,  Director,  Bbensfburg. 

Carbon  County. 

George    W.    Ibaugh,    Steward,    Middle    Coal    Field   Poor  District, 
Rockport. 

Mrs.    E.    S.    Ibaugh,    Matron,    Middle    Coal    Field    Poor  District. 
Rockport,  Pa. 

Chester  County. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

David   Garrett,    Steward,    County    Home,  Embreeville. 

Mrs.    David    Garrett,    Matron,    County    Home,  Embreeville. 

Mrs.  Elisha  G.  Cloud,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Unionville. 

Levi  S.  Thomas,  Director,  Malvern. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Philip,  Downingtown. 

E.  Vinton  Philip,  Deputy  Controller,  Chester  County,  Downing- 
town. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Comfort,  President,  Children's  Aid  Society,  West 
Chester. 
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Columbia  County 

Peter  J.  McHale,  Director,  Columbia  County  Poor  District.  Cen- 
tralia. 

Thomas  F.  Mumford.  Director,  Columbia  County  Poor  District, 
Centralia. 

George  W.  Weller,  Director.  Columbia  County  Poor  District, 
Aristes. 

Cumberland  County. 

Jacob  Ruth,  President,  Mechanicsburg. 

John  H.  Westfall.  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Carlisle. 

D.  W.  Sunday,  Director,  Carlisle. 
Jennie  Westfall,  Camp  Hill. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Westfall,  Carlisle. 

Ambrose  Peffer,  M.  D.,  Physician,  County  Ho.me,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin  County. 

Mrs.  Elsie  V.  S.  Middleton,  Special  Representative,  State'  Board  of 

Public  Charities,  Harrisburg. 
C.  L.  Boyer,  Director,  County  Home,  Harrisburg. 
John  Yates,  Secretary  Associated  Aid  Societies,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware  County. 

Emma  Brinton  :\Iaule,  Children's  Aid  Society,  P.  O.  Parkesburg. 
Hon.  Isaac  Johnson,  President  Judge,  Media. 

Erie  County. 

W.  S.  Kimball,  Director,  Erie. 

E.  E.  Jefford,  Director,  Erie. 

Charles  F.  Loesel,  Director,  Erie.  • 
J.  A.  Henry,  Superintendent.  County  Home,  Erie. 

Fayette  County. 

George  M.  Strickler,  President.  Fayette  County  Poor  Board. 
James  J.  Barnhart,  Director,  Fayette  County  Poor  Board. 

Franklin  Oounty. 

C.  M.  Funk,  Director,  Waynesboro. 
Jacob  Mayer,  Director,  Waynesboro. 
M.  R.  Brown,  Director,  Chambersburg. 
P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  Chambersburg. 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar.  Matron,  Chambersburg. 
J.  L.  Black,  Treasurer,  Chambersburg. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Brown,  Chambersburg. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Mayer,  Waynesboro. 

Huntingdon  Oounty. 

J.  R.  Edwards,  Director,  Huntingdon. 
J.  Harry  Myers,  Director,  Shirleysburg. 

Indiana  County. 

E.  M.  Ansley,  Indiana.  ;    '  ^ 

Mrs.  S.  Willard,  Indiana.  ' 
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Lackawanna  County. 

Thomas  Grier,  Director.  Dickson.  •  ■ 

James  W.  Smith,  Director,  Peckville. 

John  R.  O'Brien,  Director,  Olyphant. 

H.  L.  MacAskie,  Olyphant. 

Frank  Jones,  Director,  Caiibondale. 

Morton  Morrison,  Director,  Carbondale. 

Fred  Shuman,  Director,  Carbondale. 

J.  J.  Emett,  Director,  Carbondale. 

Isaac  Rodger,  Director,  Carbondale. 

Willard  Matthews,  Director,  Scranton. 

W.  A.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Director,  Scranton. 

F.  S.  Dickert,  Dii'ector,  Scranton.  '  . ,       .  ■ 

Fred  Fuller,  Director,  Scranton.  '  '  ■  .. 

Lancaister  County. 

F.  B.  Bausman,  Director,  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Bausman,  Lanaster.  ' 
M.  D.  Whittaker,  Director,  Narvon.  . 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Whitaker,  Narvon. 

A.  S.  Brubaker,  Director,  Manheim.  •       \    : '    '  ■' 

Barton  Worst,  Director,  Salisbury.  ■  •  . 

S.  H.  Boyd,  Director,  Columbia.  •  , 

M.  K.  Christ,  Director,  Millersville. 

A.  G.  Seyfert,  Secretary,  Lancaster.  ^        .  ■, 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  Lancaster. 

Miss  Cora  A.  Robinson,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Lancaster. 

Lehigh  County. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Raker,  Matron,  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Allentown. 
Mr.  John  H.  Raker,  Superintendent,  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Ar.i:rt 
town. 

Liuzerne  County. 

John  J.  Kenney,  Parsons. 

D.  A.  Mackin,  Superintendent,  County  Home,  Retreat. 
Maurice  Gaertner,   President,  Wilkes-Barre. 
James  L.  Reilly,  Secretary,  Wilkes-Barree.  .  . 

Charles  W.  Laycock,  Director,  Kingston.  ,     .  ' 

John  Barrett,  Director,  Glen  Lyon. 

John  B.  Clark,  Director,  Luzerne.  ■    '  '. 

George  K.  Brown,  Director,  Wilkes-Barre.  '  . 

S.  W.  Davenport,  Treasurer,  Plymouth. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Mayberry,  Superintendent,  Insane  Hospital,  Retreat. 
George  M.  Wall  Director,  Plains.      '    ,  .      •     ■ ,     ' : 
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Mrs.  D.  A.  Mackin,  Matron,  County  Home,  Retreat. 

Mrs,:  James  X.,  Reilly,  Ashlfsy, ,  ,,    ,    ,  i.. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Clark,  Luzerne.  .  , 

Miss  Marian  Clark,  Luzerne.  ,  . 

'  Miss  tucy'  Cl'aVk,  Lucerne.  i  ■  <  ■  '     ■'-  ■■■ 

Mrs.  Kate  Boland,  Forty  Fort.  •  • 

.        yv..  Smiles,  ,  Director,,,  Pittston  Poor  .DistriQt,  Pittston. 

S.  E.  Oberrender,  Director,  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District, 
Freeland. 

'  T.  'A.  Harris','  'Secretary,  Hazletbn.  ■    '    '  " 
J.  M.  Stauffei",  Director,'  Middle  Coal'  Field  Poor  District,  Hazle- 

tOn.  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Ha^let6ti.   ' ■''  ■ 
•  O.  Fj  Johnson,"  Superintendent,  Luzerne  County  Children's  Home, 

Kis  Lyn. 

■  '  "'      Lycoming  County.    ''  '     '   '    •■   '  ' 

J.  S.  Leinbach,  Director,  Williamsport. 
Elmer  E.  Ohl,  Steward,.  WilUanisport, ,-,  ,■• 

Mercer  County.  ■  ' 

T.  C.  White,  Superintendent  County  Home,  Mercer.  - 
Montgomery  County. 

Jacob  M.  Ehst,  Director,  Gitbertsville.   :  ■-■ 

A.  A.  Shoemaker,  Director,  Elroy. 

Joel  D.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Steward,  Royersford,  R.  F.  D. 

Northampton  County. 

Morris  J.  King,  Director,  Bethlehem. 
Quintus  '  Wagner,  Director,  Helertown. 
Peter  J.  Boehm,  Steward,  Nazareth. 

Northumberland  County. 

John  A.  Muir,  Secretary,  Shamokin  Poor  District,  Shamokin. 

Philadelphia  County. 

Charles  S.  Snyder,  Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  Phila. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances,  Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  Phila. 

Mrs.  Susan  Stanwood,  Oxford  &  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Board,  Phila.. 

William  J.  McGarry,  Assistant  General  Agent,  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  Philadelphia.  -  ■ 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House  Agent,  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  Philadel- 
phia. '<'!•■  • 

Daniel  W.  Seltzer,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Charities,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss   Mary   Garrett,  Phila. 

Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Lunacy,  of 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  D.  Solemberger,  General  Secretary,  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  Louis  Wolfe,  Member  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Philadel- 
phia. 

H.  A.  Markley,  Overseer,  Roxborough  Poor  District,  Roxoborough, 
■  ■.■-u  Philadelphia. 
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Bushrod  W.  Hagy,  Overseer,  Roxborough  Poor  District,  Roxobor- 
ough. 

William  W.  Umsted,  Overseer,  Roxborough  Poor  district,  Rox- 
borough. 

Harry  Mctvevitt,  Esq.,  State  Economy  &  Efficiency  Commis- 
sion, Philadelphia. 

Alexander  Johnson,  Field  Secretary  National  Committee  on  Pro- 
vision for  Feeble  Minded,  501  Empire  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Somerset  County. 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Secretary,  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
Somerset. 

J.  W.  Peck,  Director,  County  Home  &  Hospital,  Meyersdale. 
P.  G.  Cober,  Secretary  &  Attorney,  Somerset. 

VENANGO  COUNTY. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Black,  Asst.  Superintendent,  State  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  Polk. 

Warren  County. 

E.  E.  Thompson,  Director,  Warren. 
S.  A.  Cramer,  Director,  Warren. 
Addison  White,  Clerk,  Warren. 

Hon.  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  Member  Legislature,  Warren. 
Mrs.  Edward  Lindsey,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Warren. 

Washington  County. 

H.  D,  Browneller,  President,  Washington, 
R.  W.  Wolfe,  Director,  Taylorstown. 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  Director,  Washington. 

Westmoreland  County. 

I.  N.  Dixon,  Director,  Latrobe.  ■ 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Dixon,  Latrobe.  .  ' 

Dr.  R.  D.  Wolff,  Greensburg. 

York  County. 

E.  O.  Schlosser,  Director,  York,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1.  ■ 
E.  H.  Zartman,  Director,  Spring  Grove. 

New  York  State. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  State  Board  of  Charties,  Albany. 
John  E.  Roth,  Buffalo. 

Wisconsin. 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Williams,  Member  State  Board  of  Control, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.   _  i       U'  ;1' i  ll  1:111- 
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Copy  of  Charter  Granted  October  19,1914,  to  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 
Petition  for  Corporation. 

To  The  Honorable  William  H.  Ruppel,  President  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  The  Act  of  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ''Ttti+led,  "*n  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Corporation  and  Regulation  of  certain  CorporaLiuus," 
approved  the  29th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Seventy-Four  and  its  supplements,  the  undersigned,  An- 
drew S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance.  L.  A.  Cramer,  James  McB. 
Robb,  P.  C.  Buchanan,  John  L.  Smith.  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  H.  D.  Brown- 
eller,  James  L.  Reilly,  Fred  Fuller,  J.  W.  Peck,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  P.  H. 
Holler  Mrs.  Sue  Willard,  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wild- 
er E  Thompson  Dr.  B.  -A.  Black,  Addison  White,  Philip  Hartzog,  J. 
H.'  Flaherty,  Chas.  F.  Loesel,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  W.  C.  Grube,  A.  S.  Bru- 
baker,  E.  M.  Alnsley,  D.  A.  Mackin,  P.  G.  Cober,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Smith,  M. 
Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  E  D.  Solenberger,  Miss  Florence  D.  Cameron, 
Dr  R  W  Wolfe  J.  M.  Stauffer,  E.  E.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer,  Miss  ±ielle 
Chalfant,  Mrs.  Mary  Huges  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baer,  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdock, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson  and  others,  who  are  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  hereinafter 
specified  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  duly  incorporated,  acording 
to  law,  do  hereby  certify: 

FIRST: — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be,  "Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania." 

SECOND:— The  said  incorporation  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 
County  Homes,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions,  the  suppression  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  idiocy,  feeble  mindedness  and  insanity,  the  spread  of 
disease  and  crime  ,the  care  of  neglected,  delinquent,  deformed  and 
afflicted  children,  the  care,  training,  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  idi- 
otic, feeble-minded  and  insane  of  the  State,  to  suggest  and  advocate  such 
legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  purposes 
of  the  association,  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress,  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, reform  the  wayward,  correct  the  delinquent  and  care  for  the 
afflicted  and  advocate  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the 
building  up  of  a  better  citizenship,  morally,  physically,  and  intellect- 
ually, to  meet  annually  in  convention  at  some  designated  point  within 
the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects  and  purposes  and  the  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed,  and  for  the  better  prepar- 
ing those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  classes  herein  re- 
cited, and  recommending  to  the  board  of  public  charities  and  the  Leg- 
islature such  legislation  as  should  be  passed,  and  for  better  preparing 
those  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  making  and  adopting  oi  by- 
laws for  the  government  and  reg-ulation  of  the  corporation  and  its 
members,  and  for  these  purposes  to  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  said  Act  of  Assembly  aforesaid 
and  its  supplements. 
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THIRD: — ^The  plac^  or  places  where  the  convention  of  The  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  and  the  business  of  the  said  corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  at  'such  place,  city  or  borough,  in  the  state  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  association  in  convention  for  the 
previous  year.  ,    .   .  ,  ,  . 

FOURTH: — The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence.  . 

FIFTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  hereto  aro 
as  follows:  ,    .  . ,., , 

NAME  POST  OFFICE  COUNTY  .  . 

Andrew  S.  Miller   Pittsburgh   Allegheny 

Francis  J.  Torrance  ...Pittsburgh   Allegheny 

W.  G.  Theurer   Washington   Washington      '      ,■    .  . 

R.  W.  Wolfe   Taylorstown   Washington 

H.  D.  Browneller   ....  W.  Braunsville   Washington 

John  McNary   Washington   '...Washington 

Jas.  W.  Smith   Peckville   Lackawanna 

F.  B.  Bausman  Lancaster   Lancaster, 

Millard  Matthews    ....  Scranton   Lackawanna  ■  '; 

Philip  Hartzog   Carrolltown  Cambria 

W.  A.  Paine   Scranton   L,acKavvaima       .    '.  . 

R.  G.  Buchanan   Washington   Washington      ■      ■    .  >. 

Robert  Barclay   Johnstown   Cambria        "'        '  • 

P.  H.  Hollar   Chambersburg   Franklin  ' 

A.  S.  Brubaker   Lancaster   Lancaster  .    •       '  .■ 

I.  H.  Mayer   Waynesboro   Franklin 

J.  W.  Peck   Meyersdale   Somerset,  Pa.  . 

Chas.  T.  Loesel   Erie,   Pa  Erie  •  ' 

P.  G.  Cober   Somerset,  Pa  Somerset  '    "  ■ 

M.  P.  Whitaker   Narvon,  Pa   Lancaster 

Jj.  A.  Mackin   Retreat   .  Luzerne  ; 

B.  E.  Ohl   Williamsport   Lycoming       •  '       '  " 

J.  M.  Mc.  Robb   Oakdale   Allegheny  '  •  ' 

E.  D.  Solenberger   ....Philadelphia   Philadelphia 

Hettie  Porch   Arden   Washington  • 

J.  H.  Flaherty   Pittsburgh   Allegheny 

Wm.  J.  McGarry   Philadelphia   Philadelphia 

James  M.  Norris   Warrendale   Allegheny  '  '    "  _^ 

L.  A.  Cramer   Warren   Warren         •,        >  . 

E.  E.  Thompson   Warren   Warren      ,  ., 

M.  Brady   Youngsville   Warren  •    ■  '    •  '   ;  ■ 

Addison  White   Warren   Warren       '      "■'  ■ 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey  .  . .  Warren   Warren  ,  , 

Fred   Fuller   Scranton   Lackawanna 

B.  A.  Black   Polk   Venango 
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NAME  POST  OFFICE  COUNTY 

Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett.  Pittston   Luzerne 

Thomas  F.  Mumford  . .  Centralia   Columbia 

John   Barrett   Glen  Lizard   Luzerne 

John  B.  Clark   Luzerne   .Luzerne 

James  L.  Reilly   Ashley   Luzerne 

Juliette   Campbell    .  .  . .  Buttert   Buttert 

Belle  C.  Chalfant   Pittsburg,  Pa  Allegheny  Co. 

T.  J.  Dickert   Scranton   Lackawanna 

John  J.  Keney   Parsons   Luzerne 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard   Indiana   Indiana 

B.  M.  Ansley   Indiana    -  •  -  Indiana 

Oliver  P.  Bohler   Philadelphia   Philadelphia 

Albert  P.  Roderus   Nankin,  Pa  Allegheny 

Florence  D.  Cameron  .Lincoln  University  ...Chester 

John  L.  Smith   Chester   Springs   Chester 

L.  C.  Colborn   Somerset,   Pa  somerset 

Geo.  F.  Kimmel  Somerset   Somerset 

The  membership  of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  Di 
rectors  Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  or  County  Commissioners 
acting  'as  such,  of  the  Poor  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  physician.;,  so- 
licitors, clerks  and  matrons  and  alf  officers  of  almshouses,  the  Governor 
and  heads  of  Departments  of  the  State,  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Chan- 
ties Committee  on  Lunacy,  Trustees,  physicians,  superintendent  and 
managers  of  all  insane  hospitals,  training  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
trustees  and  officers  of  children's  homes,  schools  for  the  blind,  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societies,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  probation 
officers  and  all  persons  connected  with  charitable,  benevolent  and  cor- 
rective'institutions  and  associations,  all  trustees,  officers,  physicians 
and  nurses,  of  all  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  maimed  and  in- 
jured and  transmittable  diseases. 

SIXTH: — The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  officers  of  the  association,  consisting  of  a  President,  Seven  Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  shall  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  as  officers  to  serve  for 
one  year  are  as  follows: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co.;  Vice-presidents — 
Bromley,  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Frank  P.  Bausman, 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.;  John  H.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
Co.;  M.  Brady,  Youngsville,  "Warren  Co.;  Mrs.  Reed  Teitrich,  Car- 
lisle, Cumberland  Co.;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Co.; 
Mrs.  Florence  Cameron,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.;  Chas.  Sny- 
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der  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazelton,  Luzerne 
Co.;  R.  D.  Wolfe,  Taylorstown,  Washington  Co.;  T.  C.  White,  Mercer, 
Mercer  Co.;  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  E.  D. 
Solenberger,  Asst.  Sec,  Philadephia,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Fred  Fuller, 
Hon  Sec,  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Co. 

SEVENTH: — The  names  and  residences  of  the  Officers  chosen  who 
will  compose  the  executive  committee  to  serve  for  one  year  are  as 
follows: 

D.  A.  Mackin,  President,  Retreat,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton,  Vice- 
President,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Belle  Chalfant,  Vice-President,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  L.  C.  Colborn,  Sec'y  &  Treas.,  Somerset;  B.  D.  Solenberger, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Philadelphia,  Fred  Fuller,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Scranton. 

EIGHTH: — The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock  to  be  held  in 
shares. 

NINTH: — The  yearly  income  of  the  corporation  will  not  c^^^eea 
Three  Thousand  Dollars.  The  work  of  the  association  is  purely  chari- 
table, benevolent  and  philanthropic  in  character,  its  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  holding  the  annual  conven- 
tions, stenographic  services  for  reporting  the  proceedings,  printing  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  printing  of  programs, 
postage,  stationery,  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  pay- 
ment of  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  association,  and  for  securing  experienced  speakers  to  deliver 
addresses  at  the  convention  on  such  questions  as  may  be  designated 
by  The  Executive  Committee,  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  these  ex- 
penses to  be  raised  by  voluntary  assessments,  levied  upon  the  various 
almhouses,  hospitals  and  poor  districts,  institutions  through  the  state, 
or  hy  appropriation  made  by  t)ic  stftte,  or  by  donation  or  gift  to  the  As- 
sociation. 


WITNESS  our  hands  and  seals 

Andrew  S.  Miller,  ((SEAL) 

J.  H.  Flaherty,  (SEAL) 

W.  G.  Theurer,  (SEAL) 

Wm.  J.  McGarry,  (SEAL) 

Hettie  Porch,  (SEAL) 

R.  W.  Wolfe,  (SEAL) 

M.  Brady,  (SEAL) 

Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  (SEAL) 

Fred  Fuller,  (SEAL) 
Francis  J.  Torrance,  .  (SEAL) 

B.  A.  Black,  (SEAL) 

E.  D.  Solenberger,  (SEAL) 
Anna  L.  Bohan  Barrett,  (SEAL) 

John  B.  Clark,  (SEAL) 

T.  C.  White,  (SEAL) 

Juliette  Campbell,  (SEAL) 

Belle  Chalfant,  (SEAL) 

T.  J.  Dickert,  (SEAL) 

Willard  Matthews,  (SEAL) 


this  eighth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1914. 

Tames  M.  Norris,  (SEAL) 

S.  A.  Cramer,  (SEAL) 

E.  E.  Thompson,  (SEAL) 

Addison  White,  (SEAL) 

E.  M.  Ansley,  (SEAL) 
John  McNary,  (SEAL) 
D.  A.  Mackin,  (SEAL) 
J.  McB.  Robb,  ■  (SEAL) 
Albert  P.  Roderus,  (SEAL) 
P.  H.  Hollar,  (SEAL) 
John  L.  Smith,  (SEAL) 
Mary  Hughes  Ewing,  (SEAL) 
J.  W.  Peck,  (SEAL) 
J.  M.  Stauffer,  ,  (SEAL) 
W.  C.  Grube,  .  '  (SEAL) 
Robert  Barclay,  •  (SEAL) 

F.  B.  Bausman,  (SEAL) 
A.  S.  Brubaker,  (SEAL) 
L.  C.  Colborn,  :    ,  (SEAL) 
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John  J.  Kenney,  (SEAL) 

Mrs.  Sue  Williard,  (SEAL) 

Jas-.   W.    Smith,  (SEAL,) 

R.  C.  Buchanan,  (SEAL) 

H.  D.  Browneller,  '•  (SEAL) 

Oliver  P.  Bohler,  (SEAL) 
Florence  D.  Cameron,  (SEAL) 

Abbie  W.  Wilder,  .  (SEAL) 

E,  E.  Ohl,  (SEAL) 

Geo.  F.  Kiftunel,  (SEAL) 


P.  G.  Cober, 
Philip  Hartzog, 
Charles  Loesel, 
R.  C.  Buchanan, 

James  M.  Norris, 
J.  H.  Moyer, 
N.  A.  Paine, 
L.  A.  Cramer, 
M.  P.  Whittaker, 


(SEAL) 

(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANL4.,  • 
COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET, 

ss: 

Before  me  the  subscriber.  Recorder  of  I  eeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  personally  appeared  P.  G.  Cobei-,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  L. 

C.  Colborn,  three  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  foregoing-  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  The  Association  of  Directors  of  The  Poor  and  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed  and  desired  that 
that  same  might  be  recorded  as  such. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  offlcial  seal  this  19th  day  of  October,  A. 

D.  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  ss: 

L.  C.  Colborn,  Geo.  F.  Kimmel  and  P.  G.  Cober,  being  duly  sworn 
as  the  law  directs  says  that  the  above  advertisment  has  been  published 
for  three  successive  weeks  in  the  Somerset  Herald  and  the  Somerset 
Standard,  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  printed  in  the  County 
of  Somerset,  as  follows:  In  the  Somerset  Herald  on  the  days  of  ^Ist 
and  28th  of  October  and  4th  of  November,  1914,  and  in  the  Somerset 
Standard  on  the  22d  'and  29th  of  October  and  5th  of  November,  1914, 
and  further  that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  charter  here  presented 
are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  sworn  and 
subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  October,  1914. 

L.  C.  COLBORN, 

'.  '  GEO.  F.  KIMMEL, 

'    '  P.  G.  COBER. 


PROOF  OF  NOTICE. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Somerset  County  of  No.  , 
December  Term,  1914. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  the  said. 
Court  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  by — 
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Andrew  S.  Miller,  Esq.,  Francis  J.  Torrance,  L.  A.  Cramer,  James 
TvIcTS  'Robb,  D.  C.  Buchariati,  John  L.  Smith,  Oliver  P.  Bohlet,  H.  D.' 
Browneller,  James  LvReil^y.  Frtii'FuUel-,  J;-'W.  Peck,  Dr.  W:  A:  Fame, 
P.  H.'  Holler,  Me'sdathfes  'Sue  Willard,  Mildred  S.  Lindsey,  ^  Abbie  W. 
Wilder  and  E.  ThompsOh; Dr.  B,  A.  Black,  Addison  White,  P. 'Hart^og-,  J. 
H  .Flaherty  Chas.  P.,.]L^es,el,  Frank  J.  Dickert,  w.  C.  Grube,'  A.  S.  Bru- 
baker,  E.  M.  Ainsley,  J\([,acl^in,  p:  CJ.  'Cober,  Esq.,:  .J.  W.  .Smith, 

M  "Brady,  L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq..  E.  D.' 'SoleHberg-er,  M.irsi.  Florence  D. 
Cameron,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wolfe, '  J.' M.'  Stauff er,  E. .  E.  Ohl,  W.  G.  Theurer, 
Miss  iBelle  Chalfant,  Mf  s.  Mary  Huges  Ewing,  Dr.  M.  P.  Baerj  Dr.  J. 
M.'  Mbrdock,  Mrs.  J". 'I...  Anderson— under  the  Act  of  Assenibly,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Reg-ulation  of  certain 
Corporations,"  approved  April  29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto, 
for  a  charter  of  an  intended ,  corppration  to  be  called  "Asspciation  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,"  The  Character  and  object '  of '  which'  is  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  care  and  management  of 
County' Homes,  Hospitals  and  Institutions,  the  su&pression 'of  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  idiocy",  feeble-mindedness  and  insanity;,  the  care  ol 
neg-lected,  delinquent,  deformed  and  afflicted  children,  the  care,  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  nursing  of  idiotic,  feeble-minded' and '  insane  ol 
the  State,  to  suggest  arid  advocate  such  legislation  as  will  be  helpful  in 
carrying  out  the  object  and  purposes  Of  the  association  to  relieve  suf- 
fering and  distress,  accidents  and'di'sea^e,  reform 'the'  wiywkrd,  correct 
the  delinquent,  care  . for  th'e  afflicted,  ■  and  advocate  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  tend    to    the    building  up    of  a  better  citizenship 
morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  meet  annually  in  convention 
at  some  designated  point  within  the  Commonwealth  where  these  objects 
and  purposes  and  the  questions  pertaining  to  them  may  be  discussed 
and  for  the  better  preparing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  classes  herein  recited,  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  the  Legislature  such  legislation  "as  should  be  passed  and 
for  the  better  preparing  these  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the 
making  and  adopting  of  by-laws  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  corporation  and  its  members  and  for  these  purposes,,  to  have,  pos- 
sess and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  said  Act 
of  Assembly  aforesaid  and  its  supplements.    The  proposed  charter  is 
now  on  file  in  the  Prothonotary's  office.  .  .  ■ 

.    L.  C.  COLBORN,.  Solicitor. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Plea.'-  of  Somerset  qoijnty;  Pennsylvania, 
of  No.  December  Term,  1914       ,  ■ 

And  now  this  10th  day  of  November,  1914,  the  within  charter  and 
certificate  of  incorporation,  having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law  Judge 
of  Somerset  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication  of  the 
notice  of  this  'application  as  required  by  The  Act  of  Assembly  and  rule 
of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I  certify  that  I  have 
examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have  found  the  same  to 
be  in  proper  form,  and  within  the  purpose  named  in  the  first-class 
specified  in  section  second  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  reLTilation  of  certain  Corporations."  approved  April 
29th,  1874,  and  the  supplements  thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be 
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lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby  on  motion  of 
L.  C.  Colborn,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  charter  of  "Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania"  aforesaid  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same 
and  of  this  order,  the  subscribers  thereto,  and  their  associates  shall 
be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  for 
the  purposes  and  upon  the  term  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  RUPPEL,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recordin"?- of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT.  (SEAL.) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  through  theeffort-?  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
"and  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  alsmhouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally 
and  agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  "Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Public  Charities."  Among  others  at  this  meeting  were 
John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  S.  J. 
Wainwright  and  Dr.  Luther  Bakewell,  then  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charties.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane throughout  the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  de- 
scribed as  beijig  "deplorable."  It  was  agreed  that  a  call  be  made 
for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Altoona,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876. 
At  this  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  ten  counties,  of  the  State  were 
represented.  On  Septem'ber  19,  1876, — the  same  lyeart— the  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster.  Since  then,  beginning  with  1877, 
annual  meetings  or  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober down  to  the  present  time.  A  complete  list  of  the  various  places 
of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Fall  of  1875   in  Allegheny 
City. 


Date 

. .  .January  19,  1876 
September  19,  1876 

  1877 

  1878 

  1879 

  1880 

  1881 

  1882 

  1883 

  1884 


N'o.  Place 

1    Altoona . 

2    Lancaster . 

3    Lock  Haven . 

4    Pittsburg . 

5    Scranton . 

6    HarrisDurg . 

7    Erie . 

g    Somerset . 

9    Philadelphia . 

10    Greensburg . 
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No.  Place  Date 

II    Philadelphia   1885 

  Scranton   1886 

i3    Gettysburg   1887 

  Uniontown   1888 

j5    Altoona   1889 

j^g    Lancaster   1890 

17    Reading   1891 

18    Erie   1892 

19    Williamsport   1893 

20    York   1894 

21    Philadelphia   1895 

22    Pittsburgh   1896 

23    Scranton   1897 

24    Harrisburg   1898 

25    Erie   1899 

26    Wilkes-Barre   190(> 

27    Altoona   1901 

28    Somerset   1902 

29    Lancaster   1903 

30   GettysDurg   1904 

31    Washington   1905 

32    Warren   1906 

33    Meaavllle   1907 

34     A^est  Chester   1908. 

35    Bradford   igoS' 

36    Williamsport   1910' 

37    Indiana   1911 

38    Erie   1912 

39    Philadelphia   19ia 

40    Carlisle   1914 

41    Reading   1915 


.,;•■.:•<    .  ,  .  ,  . 
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lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby  on  motion  of 
L.  C.  Colborn,  Esquire,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  order  and  direct 
that  the  said  charter  of  "Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania"  aforesaid  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the  recording  of  the  same 
and  of  this  order,  the  subscribers  thereto,  and  their  associates  shall 
be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  and  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  for 
the  purposes  and  upon  the  term  herein  stated. 

W.  H.  RUPPBL,  President  Judge. 

Recorded  in  the  offl-^e  for  recording  of  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  Deed  Book  Volume  192,  Page  180. 

WITNESS  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1914. 

JOHN  G.  EMERT,  (SEAL.) 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

'•  In  the  fall  of  1S7.5.  through  theeffort^  of  Messrs.  R.  D.  McGonnigle, 
and  D.  C.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home,  a  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  alsmhouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  met  informally 
and  agreed  upon  the  organization  of  an  "Association  of  Directors  of 
the  Poor  and  Public  Charities."  Among  others  at  this  meeting  were 
John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  S.  J. 
Wainwright  and  Dr.  Luther  Bakewell,  then  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Charties.  The  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane throughout  the  State  were  discussed  and  their  condition  was  de- 
scribed as  being  "deplorable."  It  was  agreed  that  a  call  be  made 
for  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Altoona,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876. 
At  this  first  meeting  of  the  convention,  ten  counties  of  the  State  were 
represented.  On  September  19,  1876,^ — the  same  year*— the  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster.  Since  then,  beginning  with  1877, 
annual  meetings  or  conventions  have  been  held  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober down  to  the  present  time.  A  complete  list  of  the  various  places 
of  meeting  follows: 

Preliminary  meeting  for  organization — Fall  of  1875   in  Allegheny 
City. 


No.                                             Place  Date 

1                                          Altoona  January  19,  1876 

2                                        Lancaster                            September  19,  1876 

3  .  .  .'.                             Lock  Haven   1877 

4                                          Pittsburg   1878 

5                                            Scranton   1879 

6                                      HarriSDurg   1880 

7                                                 Erie   1881 

8                                         Somerset   1882 

9                                    Philadelphia   1883 

10    Greensburg   1884 
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No.  Place  Date 

11    Philadelphia   1885 

12    Scranton   1886 

13    Gettysburg   1887 

14    Uniontown   1888 

15    Altoona   1889 

Ig    Lancaster   1890 

17    Reading   1891 

13    Erie   1892; 

19    Williamsport   189J 

20    York   1894 

21    Philadelphia   1895. 

22    Pittsburgh   1896 

23    Scranton   1897 

24    Harrisburg   1898 

25    Erie   1899 

26    Wilkes-Barre   1900 

27    Altoona   1901 

28    Somerset   1902, 

29    Lancaster   1903- 

30    Gettysourg   1904 

31    Washington   1905- 

32    Warren   1906 

33    Meaavllle   1907 

34    A^est  Chester   1908 

35    Bradford   1909' 

36    Williamsport   1910> 

37    Indiana   1911 

38    Erie   1912 

39    Philadelphia   1913- 

40    Carlisle   1914- 

41    Reading   1915. 
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